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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, 

ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS, 

1902. 




Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India^ assembled for the 
purpose of making Lams and Regulations under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Acts, z86r and r8ga ("24 & 2g Viet., c. 6y, and 55 & 56 
Viet., c. 14). 


The Council met at Government House, Calcutta, on Friday, the loth January 

1902. 

Present : 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, p.c., G.M.S.I., G.m.i.b., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir John Woodbum, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G.c*i.E., K.C.B.i Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh. 

The Hon’ble Sir E. FG. Law, K.C.M.G. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Sir A. Wingate, K.C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. M. Smeaton, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri Rdm Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

The Hon’ble M. R. Ry. Panappakkam Ananda Charlu, Vidia Vinodha 
Avargal, Rai Bahadur, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. L. P. Pugh. 

The Hon’ble Sayyid Husain Bilgrami. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. G. Hardy, c.S.i. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur B. K. -6ose, C.I.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Turner. 

NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Turner took Ins seat as an Additional Member of 
Council. 



2 CANTONMENTS (HOUSE-ACCOMMODATIONJ BILL; INDIAN 
STEAMSHIPS {AMENDMENT) BILL; INDIAN TRAMWAYS 
BILL; ADMINISTRATORS GENERAL AND OFFICIAL 
TRUSTEES BILL, 

[Major-General Sir Edmond Elies ; Sir Edward [loTH January, 1902.] 
Law ; Mr. Arundel; Sir Charles Rvoas.^ 

CANTONMENTS (HOUSE-ACCOMMODATION) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir Edmond Elles presented the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to make better provision for secur- 
ing house-accommodation for officers in cantonments. He said : — “ With Your 
Excellency’s permission, I propose not to bring up the case in the Legislative 
Council until after the loth February, so as to give ample time for discussion.” 

INDIAN STEAM-SHIPS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Steam-ships Act, 1884, be referred to a Select Committee consist- 
ing of the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, the Hon’ble Sir Andrew Wingate, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ashton, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner and the mover. 

The motion was put and agreed to, 

INDIAN TRAMWAYS BILL. 

a 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arundel moved that the Bill to apply the provisions 
of the Indian Railway Companies Act, 1895, to certain Tramway Companies 
be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Nicholson, the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton, the Hon’ble Mr. Bilgrami, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Ashton, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner and the mover. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

« 

ADMINISTRATORS GENERAL AND OFFICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 

The Hon’ble SiR CHARLES RiVAZ moved tha^the Bill further to 
amend the Law relating to Administrators ^ge neral j eat.- ‘ Official Trustees be 
referred to a Select Committee coi5sisting of the the 

Hon’ble Sir Andrew Wingate, the Hon’ble Mr. Smeaton, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ananda Charlu, the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner and the mover^ 
with instructions to report by the 31st instant. 

Thejnotion was put and agreed ti^. 
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IMPERIAL LIBRARY (INDENTURES VALIDATION) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
confirm and validate certain indentures made between the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India and the Calcutta Public Library, respectivdy, 
and the Secretary of State for India in Council. He said : — “Hon’ble 
Members are familiar at least with the outer aspect of the building to 
which this measure relates. It occupies a commanding site in the business 
quarter of Calcutta, and it was erected as a memorial to the distin- 
guished career of Lord Metcalfe. For a long time past this building has been 
occupied by two useful institutions : the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
which is best known to us in connection vnth its experimental garden at Alipur 
—a Society founded in 1831 for the purpose of conducting enquiries with a view 
to the introduction of new plants and the improvement of the staple products of 
India. The upper part of the building was assigned to the Calcutta Free Public 
Library — a library of circulation and reference — ^a library which, I may say, 
has been enriched from time to time by gifts from the Government and 
from public persons, and which, therefore, may be considered as a public insti- 
tution. But in dealing with the existing Society and the Committee of the 
Library, and in making arrangements with them to secure this building for the 
uses of an Imperial Public Library worthy of the name, Your Lordship has pre- 
ferred to proceed upon a basis of agreement, and although by taking this course 
we have interposed certain inevitable delays, I hope that the negotiations, which 
were conducted by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, may have the effect of 
starting the new or re-organised library, which Your Lordship has projected, with 
the harmonious co-operation of all who are concerned. The foundation of the 
new library will be the Imperial Library, which was formed, not very long ago, by 
combining together certain collections of books which belonged to the various 
Departments of the Government of India, and during the last 13 years we have 
combined this collection of books with the Imperial Record Office. _ As, unfortun- 
ately, we are all aware, the preservation of public records is a matter in which the 
Government of this country for some time showed deplorable indifference, but, 
within the last ten years, great improvements have been effected, and it is tOv 
be hoped that the administration of the Record Office in its new quarters and 
with more room for a proper arrangement will conduce to the preservation of 
a proper record of the acts of Government, and will be found, in the future, 
extremely useful to the students of history in this country. 

The Indentures which represent the result of our negotiations with the 
Society and the Committee of the Free Public Library, have now been executedju 
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and the Bill which I now ask leave to introduce has been prepared 
upon the advice of our Standing Counsel* It is not usual to refer Bills 
of this character to a Select Committee, but if any Hon'ble Member of Council 
should be of opinion that there is any point in the Bill which requires to be 
discussed in detail, 1 shall be very glad to consider it and to meet his wishes^ 
if possible. On some future occasion I hope to move that the Bill be taken 
into consideration and passed. We present it merely as a formal legal stage in 
what we believe to be a great and useful undertaking, and we hope that the re- 
organised libraiy will remain for all time to come as an enduring monument 
of Your Lordship’s administration.” 

His Excellency the President said ” I should only like to add one or 
two words to the very clear statement that has just been made by my Hon’ble 
CoUeape on my left. My object in carrying out the scheme, which has taken 
shape in this’ Bill, has been to present Calcutta with a public library worthy of 
the name. When I came to India we could not be said to possess here any 
such institution. There was the collection to which my Hon’ble Colleague has 
referred, consisting of the records and writings and documents of Government 
which was contained in one of the buildings of one of our Depanments. This 
collection, valuable as it was to officers of Government, was not, and could not 
in the nature of the circumstances, be accessible to the public, nor indeed was 
its existence generally known except to those officers who from time to time 
had occasion to refer to it. On the other hand, the existing public library 
in the upper storey of the Metcalfe Hall, while it contained an enormous 
number of books, had practically degenerated, so far as the use made of 
it was concerned, into a library of light literature and of hction. It 
seemed to me desirable to consolidate these collections as far as pos- 
sible, and to constitute a library which would both have the solid founda- 
tions that would recommend it to the student and at the same time possess 
all the necessary works of reference upon India and Indian subjects. I 
therefore decided to hand over to this new institution, should I be fortunate 
enough to obtain the building, the Government collection to which I have 
referred, while by the arrangements that I was enabled to make with the 
liroprietors of the existing Metcalfe Library, and which, if I may say so in his 
presence, were conducted with great skill by His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor— I was enabled to secure the existing collections that were at that 
time housed in the first floor of the Metcalfe building. My next step was to 
procure from home a competent librarian and student from the British Museum, 
lyho has now for a year been in charge of the new undertaking. 
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“ The Metcalfe Hall itself has been painted and renovated, and I think 
would hardly be recognised by many Honourable gentlemen at this table, if they 
paid it a visit. Shortly the whole collection will be thoroughly revised and 
re-housed, and I hope that, within about a year from now, this building will be 
a place for the student, a place for the historian, and a place for the casual reader 
as well. It seemed to me highly necessary that there should be somewhere in 
India, and obviously in Calcutta as the capital of the Empire, some library to 
which any man should be at liberty to go who wanted to know anything 
about India. My desire is to collect there every book that has been written 
in an intelligible tongue about this Continent, so that material not merely 
for casual reference, but for the publications and compilations of the historian 
of the future, may be there available. This I think we can effect. I hope that, 
before I have left this country, we may have in the Metcalfe building on a small 
scale what the Reading Room of the British Museum supplies to the student and 
reader at home, and although many of us in the busy lives we live out here do not 
find much time for other than ofiicial reading, yet I hope that we may attract 
to the interior of this new library a race of scholars and may gradually build 
up in the future works of investigation and research that may add to the credit 
of British rule in this country. These are the objects with which this institution 
has been founded, and this Bill that has been introduced is intended to give 
legislative form 'to the arrangements to which I have referred." 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh introduced the Bill. 

' ^ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh moved that the Bill, together with the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons relatmg thereto, be published in the Gazette of 
India and in the Calcutta Gazette in English. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 31st January, 1902. 


Calcutta : 

The j^th January, igos. 
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H. W. C. CARNDUFF, 

Offg, Secret (try io the Goroernment of India, 

Legislative Department. 
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Pfoceedings of tho Council of the Governor General of India^ assembled f(rr the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and i8g2 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 6*j, and 55 & 56 
Viet., c. 14). 


The Coundl met at Government House, Calcutta, on Friday, the 31st January, 

1902. 

Present : 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, P.C., G.m.s.i., g.m.i.e., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

The Hon'ble Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.c.S.1. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh. 

The Hon’ble Sir E. FG. Law, K.C.M.G. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, k.C.b. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Sir A. Wingate, K.C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. W. Bolton, C.s.l. 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri Rdm Bahadur, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

The Hon’ble M.. R. Ry. Panappakkam Ananda Charlu, Vidia Vinodha 
Avargal, Rai Bahadur, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Sayyid Husain Bilgrami. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. Ashton. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. G. Hardy, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Raraeshwara Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Turner. 

NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Rameshwara Singh Bahadur of Dar- 
bhanga took his seat as an Additional Member of Council. 

INDIAN STEAM-SHIPS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hon’ble SiR Edward Law presented the Report of the Select Coirii* 
mittee on the Bill further to amend the Indian Steam-ships Act, 1884. 
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INDIAN TRAMWAYS BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arundel presented the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to apply the provisions of the Indian Railway Companies Act, 
1895, to certain Tramway Companies. 

ADMINISTRATORS GENERAL AND OFFICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Rivaz presented the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the Law relating to Administrators 
General and Official Trustees. He said “ I propose, with Your Excellency’s 
permission, to add a few remarks to supplement the statement which I made 
when introducing this Bill at the meeting of the 20th December. On that occa- 
sion I confined myself to a very brief explanation, the objects and reasons under- 
lying the measure being, as I then thought, well understood and appreciated. 
Some of the representations, however, which have been made to the Select Com- 
mittee, and which have also been the subject of discussion in the public press, 
have shown that it is desirable to explain more fully the grounds on which the 
Government of India have acted in the matter, and I proceed to do so. 

The combination of the offices of Administrator General and Official 
Trustee has almost from the first been contemplated as suitable by the 
Statute-law, an express provision on the subject having been included in Act 
VIII of 1855, reproduced in Act XXIV of 1867 and again reproduced in Act II 
of 1874, the enactment now in force. So far as the nature of the duties apper- 
taining to those offices is concerned, there would seem to be everything in favour 
of the combination and nothing against it, the only question remaining being as 
to its practical feasibility. The Finance Committee of 1887 not only came to 
the conclusion that it was feasible, but went further by submitting the larger pro- 
posal that a central Government office should be maintained to manage 
the estates of insolvents and intestates, estates in litigation and estates under 
trusts, two officers being appointed, one to assist the other and both to be 
remunerated by the Government, the balance of the commission and fees levi- 
able and levied under the law being retained by the Government. In other 
words, the Finance Committee suggested the amalgamation* of all four offices 
of Administrator General, Official Trustee, Official Assignee and Official Re- 
ceiver under two,officers, the one to be the Deputy and Assistant of the other. 

“In 1897 the Government of India referred the whole question of amalgam- 
ii^qn (along with certain others to whiph I need not now advert) to a strong 
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Committee, on which the High Court and the Bar were represented by the 
present Chief Justice of Bengal, as President, and by Sir Griffith Evans and 
Mr. Dunne, then Standing Counsel, as members, the remaining three members 
being the Home Secretary and the Deputy Secretaries in the Finance and 
Legislative Departments. The relevant parts of the Committee’s report of the 
29th April, 1898, which was submitted in response to this reference, I will now 
read to the Council. 

“ ‘ The Committee’, it was said, ‘have carefully considered the proposal for the 
amalgamation of the four offices, with the result that they doubt whether it would be 
possible to combine the control of all four in one person. The office of Official Assignee, 
in particular, is a special one which has little in common with any of the others, while 
it is essential that it should be filled by a lawyer who has made a special study and 
practice of the intricate law of bankruptcy. Moreover, one officer .alone could clearly 
not undertake the duties of the four offices ; and, in the case of the Official Assigneeship, 
there is this objection to the alternative proposal to allot the duties of the appointment 
to a Deputy working under the supervision of a Chief, that the Deputy, if a proper 
appointment were made, would be a specialist and, consequently, more capable of 
supervising his particular branch than the Chief himself. 

‘“The Official Assigneeship might, however, in the opinion of the Committee, be 
combined with the Official Receivership, and this combination would be the more appro- 
priate because both offices are directly connected with the High Court and with pro- 
ceedings pending on the Original Side of that Court. The Official Assignee is appointed 
by the Chief Justice under section 14 of the Indian Insolvency Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet., 
c. 21}, while the existence of the Official Receiver is entirely dependent upon the 
orders of the High Court, which purport to be passed in pursuance of section 503 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure (Act XIV of 1882). 

“ ‘ Both the Administrator General and the Official Trustee of Bengal are appointed 
by the Government under the Administrator General’s Act, 1874 (II of 1874), and 
the Official Trustees Act, 1864 (XVI! of 1864), respectively, and there seems to be 
no reason why the same person should not hold both appointments. That there would 
be no legal objection to such an amalgamation is clear from the fact that the first proviso 
to section 9 of the Act of 1874 expressly contemplates it. 

“ ' The holder of the appointment (of Administrator General and Official Trustee) 
ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to be a barrister, and he should be 
debarred -from general practice and from undertaking, otherwise than in his official' 
capacity, any executorship or trusteeship. The mere fact of his being a Govern- 
ment servant in receipt of a fixed salary from the Treasury would materially alter 
his position and enable the Government to exercise ' such supervision over him as 
it might think fit. It would not be in his interest either to keep, or to refrain from keeping, 
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an estate in the Administration Department of the office rather than in the other branch, 
and one of the grounds of complaint which has been suggested, would then probably 
disappear. But, in order to place him still more under control, the Committee would 
recommend that power be taken for the High Court, similar to that conferred by section 
1 (^) of the Judifcial Trustees Act, i8g6 (59 & 60 Viet., c. 35), either on request or with- 
out request, to give such general or special directions in regard to any administration or 
trust as might to it seem right and proper. 

‘ The Government would be credited with all the receipts, and it would, per contra, 
bear all the charges, accepting, of course, the entire responsibility connected with the 
administration of estates through its officers, and probably safeguarding the interests 
of the public by requiring such security as is now furnished by the Administrator 
General. 

“ ‘ The Committee have further considered the question whether section 56 of the 
Administrator General’s Act, 1874, ought to be repealed or maintained, and their con" 
elusion is that it ought to be repealed as soon as vested interests admit. The Committee 
believe that, if the action of the Administrator General is brought under some sort of 
supervision and control, such as is contemplated by this report, there is but little danger 
of the public preferring private agency-houses to official administration. If, on the other 
hand, official administration is unsatisfactory and nothing is done to improve it, they 
think that the public ought not to be precluded from employing private agency.’ 

“ These views appeared to be in themselves well-considered, reasonable 
and sound ; they were endorsed both by the Government of Bengal and by 
the Calcutta High Court; and, emanating as they did from such high 
authority and with such support, neither the Government of India nor the 
Secretary of State felt any hesitation in accepting them and deciding that 
they should be acted upon as soon as the occasion presented itself. Meantime, 
however, we had grave reasons for believing that, quite apart from the question 
whether the office of Administrator General should be filled by a salaried officer 
of the Government or by a practically independent official, the public were not 
fully satisfied with the manner in which the office was being actually administered. 
The Government determined, therefore, to appoint a Committee, presided over 
by a Judge of the Calcutta High Court and including the Comptroller General 
and an experienced Divisional Commissioner to advise on matters connected 
with finance and the management of estates in the mufassil. The late 
Mr. Broughton had, in answer to certain inquiries made of him, maintained 
that his system of administration and management was perfectly sound 
,and complete, and had frankly asked for an inspection of his office. 
■^Cr. Justice Sale’s Committee was requested to accept this invitation and to 
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report the result. In due course they submitted the following recommendations 
to the Government 

** (i) that the remuneration of the Administrator General by. commission 
should be abolished and that he should be remunerated by salary, 
carrying with it a pension ; 

** (2) that the Administrator General should have a Deputy, also remu> 
nerated by salary ; 

(3) that the Government should accept responsibility for mistakes and 

errors in the future administration of estates by the Administrator 
General ; 

(4) that the office-establishment should be strengthened and the work 
re*arranged; and 

“ (5) that the repeal of section 56 of Act II of 1 874 should be accom- 
panied by proper provision being made for the exercise of control 
over non-official administrators, especially as regards the charging 
of commission and the keeping and auditing of accounts. 

** These recommendations were supported by facts which supplied fuH 
confirmation of the view that a change in the method of administration was 
demanded in the public interests ; and, as to the sequel, I need add only this, 
that the late Mr. Broughton tendered his resignation with effect from the 1st of 
January. From what I have now stated, it will, I sincerely trust, be manifest that 
the Government of India, have from first to last, acted on the best advice at 
their command and with due regard to the interests of the public. 

“ I hope, My Lord, to move at the next meeting of the Council that the 
Report of the Select Committee, which I have had the honour to present 
to-day, be taken into consideration, and that the Bill, which, it. will be seen, 
has been materially simplified and revised by the Committee, be passed.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh said:— “My Hon’ble Colleague has given the 
history of the Bill now reported. - I ask leave to add a few words on the legal 
effect of the Bill, on the alterations made in Committee, and on some of the 
objections which have been taken to the measure out of doors. 

“ The Select Committee has accepted the proposal to make further 
provision for combining the offices * of Administrator Geneial and Official 
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Trustee. It has been contended that the work of the two offices is more 
than one man can undertake ; but we are not in fact proposing that one 
man should do the work of two ; the Bill makes provision for the appointment 
of a Deputy. • Government has accepted amendments, the effect of which will 
be that the Administrator General will always be a barrister, while the Deputy 
may be either a barrister or solicitor. It was suggested that the higher appoint- 
ment should also be open to solicitors, but the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that, if the head of the office possesses the higher qualification, 
his opinion will be more readily accepted when legal quesdons arise 
in the course of administration. It must be admitted that the interests of 
the Bar are to some extent affected by the Bill. An officiating appointment 
now reserved for barristers will be open to another branch of the Profession ; 
and the position of Administrator General, though we are perhaps making 
it more secure, will not be so lucrative as it has been in the past. I regret 
that the Bill should have this incidental effect, but in framing a measure of this 
kind we have to consider, first and chiefly, the interest of the public. 

“ In a letter addressed to the Government of India by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, objection is taken to the proposed combination of offices, 
apparently on the ground that the two officers in question are appointed by 
different authorities. 'Official Trustees’, so the letter runs, ‘are appointed by 
the Chief Justices of Bengal, Madras and Bombay ’. The gentleman who 
supplied this statement to the Chamber must, I think, have used a copy 
of Act XVII of 1864, without inquiring whether the law had undergone any 
change in the ensuing 38 years. The appointment of Official Trustees 
is vested in Government, and this has been the law since i8go. 

“ Clause 3 of the Bill contains the necessary provisions for making the 
Administrator General a salaried officer of Government. It is now a principle, 
very generally accepted, that where a Government office is paid by commission 
or fees for services rendered, the heads of the office should be remunerated by 
salary, and the profits 0 ^ any) should be taken by Government. Where this is 
not the case, the office becomes an independent concern, and defects in its pro- 
cedure are not easily corrected. When, for example, the public began to com- 
plain of delays and abuses in the office of the Administrator General of Bengal, 
we could only refer to the Administrator General himself, until at last the com- 
plaints became so serious as to demand a formal inquiry. 

“ In drafting clause 3, certain general words were used to make it clear 
'Shat Government on taking over the office will be entitled to all profits, and will 
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meet all liabilities. These general words were interpreted in some quarters as 
indicating a design on the part of Government to alter fundamentally the 
present methods of administration, and to appropriate, in some unex- 
plained manner, the estates of deceased persons. Thus, in a letter addressed 
to Government by the Calcutta Trades Association, it is suggested 
that ‘ the scheme and main object of the Bill is to legalise what otherwise 
would amount to a breach of trust ; and thereby to afford an additional source 
of revenue to Government I do not quite grasp the meaning of this, nor am 
I aware of anything in the declarations or the conduct of this Government 
which justifies these apprehensions and suspicions. But, as our clause was 
misunderstood, the Select Committee has taken it to pieces, leaving out any 
words which might be construed as going beyond the purpose of the Bill, and 
inserting new provisions which ought to make the position clear. We do not 
propose to make any subversive change in present methods ; the Bill, when it 
becomes an Act, will be read together with the principal Act. As stated in the 
Report, accounts will be kept and estates managed as heretofore ; decrees and 
orders of the Courts will operate as they do now. That is the intention of 
Government ; if the Bill as amended does not express that intention, there is 
still time to consider any suggestion for its improvement. 

“ Before leaving clause 3, I must deal with an objection which is urged in 
the letter of the Chamber of Commerce, It is there argued that * the 
constitution of the oflBce both of Administrator General and Official Trustee 
is that of a corporation sole ’ j and that the effect of the Bill is ‘ to 
extinguish the offices . in question, and to repeal the material provisions of the 
existing Acts On this I would remark, in the first place, that, when the 
Legislature creates a corpdration, express words are usually employed for the 
purpose ; and in this connexion I may refer, by way of illustration, to the Act 
of Parliament, 39 &40 Viet., c. 18, by which the Solicitor to the Treasury was 
made a corporation sole. The office of Administrator General was constituted 
by Act VII of 1849, amended and re-enacted by Act VIII of 1853, then by 
Act XXIV of 1867, and finally by Act II of 1874, which is now in force. In these 
Acts there are no express words of incorporation ; but it may he admitted that 
in some important points a corporate character has been given to this office. 
Under section 29 of the principal Act, letters of administration are granted 
to the Administrator General by his name of office ; under section 33, estates; 
and interests vested in the Administrator General are divested when he 
vacates bis office, and vest in his successor immediately on his appointment j 
and under section 34, suits and other proceedings commenced by or against an 
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Administrator General in his representative character are brought by or against 
him in his name of office. It seems to me doubtful, in point of law, whether these 
sections, taken together, amount to the constitution of a corporation sole, and the 
language of section 34 is not easy to reconcile with the theory now put forward. , 
But, supposing the theory to be correct, has it any practical bearing on this 
Bill ? Assuming that the Administrator General is a corporation, there is not, 
and never was, anything in this Bill to deprive him of that status. If the 
adviser of the Chamber is under the impression that a salaried officer cannot be 
a corporation, I may refer once more to the case of the Solicitor to the 
Treasury. 

“ The case of the Official Trustee is on the same footing as that of the 
Administrator General. Under section 17 of the Act of 1864, he is appointed 
to act in any case by his name of office ; and under section 18, suits and other 
proceedings are brought by or against him by his name of office. I should 
think it incautious to say, on the strength of these provisions, that the Official 
Trustee is a corporation sole ; but if he is, the Bill will not alter his position. 

“ Your Lordship may perhaps think that I am asking the attention of 
Council to matters fit only for a court of law. But I am constrained to deal 
with these matters here, because this legal reasoning has been used to excite 
alarm in the general community, to persuade a body of business men that 
Government has brought in a dangerous Bill. I cannot argue the Trades Asso- 
ciation and the Chamber of Commerce out of their present frame of mind, except 
by showing them that their criticism has been directed against an imaginary 
Government and an imaginary Bill. 

“ In clause 6 of the Bill referred to the Select Committee, it was proposed 
to confer a rule-making power on the High Courts. For the reasons given in 
the Report, that proposal has been dropped, but there is one small part of 
it which I should like very briefly to mention. It is commonly known that 
an executor, who owes his appointment to the confidence of his testator, 
is not usually required to furnish security when he enters on the administration 
of the estate. The Judges of the High Court say he should only find security 
when he is insolvent or in embarrassed dr cum stances. But in this small class 
of cases we proposed that the Judges should determine by rule who should 
give security, and in what form. I was prepared to suggest a verbal amend- 
ment in. clause 6, sub-clause (/) (a) ; but I was not prepared for the remarkable 
argument which has been founded upon it. It was at once assumed that the 
High Court would make an oppressive rule, requiring all executors to give se- 
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curity, and fixing the amount without regard to circumstances. The Court was 
to do this, not of its own accord but at the instigation of Government; and the 
object of Government was to make the private executor’s position so burdensome 
and so embarrassing that he w'ould be driven to transfer the estate to the Ad- 
ministrator General. This piece of morbid fiction has attained a considerable 
circulation in the present month. Your Lordship will observe that the Govern- 
ment is accused of an unscrupulous design to create a monopoly in favour of 
the Administrator General — and this at the very moment when, by repealing^ 
section 56 of the principal Act, we are admitting private persons to compete 
with the Administrator General. 

“ I trust, My Lord, that the explanations given to*day will remove some at 
least of the many misconceptions which have gathered round this Bill.'” 

IMPERIAL LIBRARY (INDENTURES VALIDATION) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh moved that the Bill to confirm and validate 
certain indentures made between the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India and the Calcutta Public Library, respectively, and the Secretary of State for 
India in Council be taken into consideration. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr Raleigh moved that the Bill be passed. He said 
“ Tl e objects of this Bill were fully explained by Your Lordship, and by myself, 
at the time of its introduction. No objection has been received to anything in 
the Bill and Schedules, and I now move that the Bill be passed ", 

The Hon’ble Mr. Turner said : — “Before this Bill is passed, I desire to 
take this opportunity of congratulating Your Excellency’s Government in having 
arrived at so satisfactory an agreement as that which will be legalised by the 
passing of the Bill. As a member of the Horticultural Society, I was under the 
painful necessity of attending meetings at the Metcalfe Hall, and it invariably 
struck me that the condition of that historic hall w'as a reproach and a disgrace 
to Calcutta. Under the new conditions, this. My Lord, will be impossible in the 
future, and that alone in itself is a worthy object that has been attained. But, 
apart from that, the arrangements made have enabled a deserving and useful 
Society — the Agri- Horticultural Society — to acquit itself of certain liabili* 
ties. It has also enabled the Government of India to form the nucleus of 
a most valuable Public Library of reference — a library which, I believe, will 
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be of inestimable value to those of the present and future generations. I think, 
My Lord, that the thanks of the public are due to Your Excellency, and also to 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, for having brought about such a happy 
result.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 14th February, 1902. 

Calcutta: ^ H. W. C. CARNDUFF, 

r Offg, Secretary to the Government of India, 
The 3rd February, igo2. ) 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India^ assembled for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Acts^ i86i and i8g2 (24 & 2$ Viet., c. and 55 6* g6 
Viet., c, 14). 


The Coundl met at Government House, Calcutta, on Friday, the 14th February, 

1902. 

Present : 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, P.C., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir John Woodburn, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
The Hon’ble Sir C. M. Rivaz, k.c.S.1. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh. 

The Hon'ble Sir E. FG. Law, K.C.M.G. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Sir A. Wingate, K.C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. M. Smeaton, C.S.I, 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. W. Bolton, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri Rdra Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

The Hon’ble M. R. Ry. Panappakkam Ananda Charlu, Vidia Vinodha 
Avargal, Rai Bahadur, c.i.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. L. P. Pugh. 

The Hon’ble Sayyid Husain Bilgrami. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. G. Hardy, c.S.i. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Rameshwara Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Turner. 

DEATH OF THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN & AVA. 

His Excellency THE President said : — “ Before we proceed to the business 
of our meeting this morning, I should not like to let slip the occasion of paying 
our share of the universal tribute to the memory of the distinguished Statesman, 
Lord Dufferin, who passed away full of years and honour two days ago, and a 
part of whose eminent career was so closely identified with this country. Com- 
ing here at a rather later period of life than most of his predecessors. Lord 
Dufferin brought to India an intelligence of the highest order that had been 
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ripened by experience in many parts of the world, a great knowledge of men, and 
a personal charm that endeared him to all. 

“ This combination of gifts enabled him, in the short space of four years, to 
leave a lasting mark upon the administration and history of this country, where 
he will always be remembered as a Statesman who not merely extended the 
borders of the Indian Empire, but strengthened its foreign relations, and added 
to its internal peace and contentment. India will, I am sure, not wish to be left 
out of the crowd of mourners who, in every quarter of the globe, are offering 
their last meed of respect at this illustrious Englishman’s grave.” 

CANTONMENTS (HOUSE-ACCOMMODATION) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Major«General Sir Edmond Elles moved that the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to make better provision for securing 
house-accommodation for officers in cantonments be taken into consideration. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble MR. PUGH moved that in clause 2 , sub-clause (/), of the 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, the definition of “ grantee ” be 
omitted. He said : — “ I cannot very well explain the grounds for this amend- 
ment without going into other amendments in the group of which I have given 
notice, and I think that that will be the shorter and more convenient way for me 
to adopt. With regard to this amendment, the word ‘ grantee’ is what is called a 
fancy name, and it has a definition wholly different from the ordinary meaning of 
the word. With respect to land, we know very well what grantee means : accord- 
ing to the definition of grantee in the Bill, a grantee is not a grantee of the land 
but the grantee of a permission to do something upon it. I propose with the 
aid of the other amendments to substitute instead of this w'ord ‘ grantee ’ the 
word ‘owner’ throughout the Bill, but in order to do this it is necessary to 
confine the Bill within somewhat more narrow limits, and, if the Council 
agree to the amendment I propose, we shall not in any way tend to prevent 
the Government or the military authorities from securing that which 
is the object of the Bill and that which they desire, namely, to make better 
provision for securing house-accommodation for military officers in can- 
tonments. W e all recognise the paramount claim of the military authorities 
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in this respect, but Chapter II appears to go further than this. The end of the 
sub-section provides for an enquiry into the titles of the persons who hold 
land in cantonments, and then the other sub-sections go on to impose upon 
those persons certain conditions and certain presumptions which have caused 
very great alarm in the country with reference to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. That alarm to my mind is an alarm which is unfounded, but I cannot 
say that there was not some ground for it in the Bill as it originally stood. 
However, as it has been altered in Committee and as it has been explained pre- 
viously at the last meeting of the Council, I do not think that there is now any 
ground for such alarm. It must be remembered that this is not a declaratory 
Bill with the object of declaring the law as relating to cantonments ; but it is a 
Bill brought forward for a certain specific purpose, and it does seem to be 
going beyond its real object to go and endeavour to declare the law with 
regard to the titles of these persons who hold houses in cantonments. The 
alarm was caused owing to the serious diminution in the value of property which 
was apprehended supposing that the provisions in question were retained. I 
have always thought, and still think, that the Government may well rest and 
take their stand upon the law, as it is at present, without any endeavour to alter 
it and certainly without endeavouring to put any statutory presumptions in the 
way of litigants, even in cases in which the Government is not at all interested 
and to which the Government may not be a party. I propose, therefore, in 
order to carry out this portion of ray suggestion, to omit sub-clauses (j), 
(./) and f5) of clause 3. This will simplify the Bill very much ; it will allay this 
anxiety and this alarm ; and, at the same time, as far as I can judge, it will give 
the Government all that they require. On the other hand, I think that the Bill 
will put those who are affected by it, namely, house-owners in cantonments, 
in a better position than they are in at present. It will take away a great 
deal of that uncertainty which at present besets them ; they will have a Bill 
showing clearly the position in which they stand instead of being liable to have 
Military Resolutions made with respect to them at intervals, perfectly uncertain, 
and Military Regulations the scope and result of which also they cannot foresee. 
1 am bound to say that my honourable and gallant friend in charge of the Bill 
has in every way shown his desire to meet the views of the house-owners in this 
matter, and if, as I trust, the amendments which I now propose prove acceptable 
to the Council, I cannot but hope that the Bill will meet with the acceptance of 
the country and at the same time secure the object which the Government have 
in view. With these words, My Lord, I beg to move the first amendment which 
stands in my name.” 
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The Hon’ble Major-General Sir Edmond Elles said:— “ My Lord, 

I am prepared, on behalf of the Government, to accept the amendment now 
proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh ; but I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that I do so without prejudice to the claim of the Government to be the owner 
of the soil in cantonments. 

“ In the statement which I made at the meeting of Council held at Simla 
on the 25th October last I indicated as fully and clearly as I could what our 
claim is and what is its foundation. Nothing that I then said do I now retract, 
nor from the position which I then took do I now withdraw. On the contrary, 
the more I go into the matter and the more I hear of the arguments put forward 
in the memorials lately received and elsewhere on behalf of the so-called 
house-owners in cantonments, the more convinced I become of the 
strength of our case and the weakness of the other side. That the intention 
with which we began to form cantonments, was to include in them only 
areas entirely at the disposal of the military authorities, cannot be denied ; for 
the old Regulations expressly forbade the inclusion of any lands 
which were private property, and a whole series of Regulations and orders 
issued from the beginning of last century onwards have consistently assumed 
and asserted the ownership of the State. But the house-owners of 
Barrackpore, for example, say that no proof exists of the precise manner in which , 
or the exact time when, the Government acquired lands at Barrackpore for a 
cantonment ; that lapse of time, added to the civil and political confusions of 
the last century, has rendered it impossible for many of them to prove their titles 
affirmatively, however clear they may have been originally; and that the 
absence, until comparatively recent years, of any regular or scientific system 
and practice of conveyancing, such as is to be found with regard to transfers of 
land in England, renders it doubly difficult to make out a title sufficient to rebut 
successfully the presumption that houses in cantonments stand on land which 
belongs to the State. It is urged that in these circumstances, where 
neither party can show a clear title, the only equitable course is to respect and 
give the preference to undisputed and long possession. I answer emphati- 
cally that, in the circumstances of the case, it is not so. A cantonment 
is a cantonment, and every resident in one knows very well that the cir- 
cumstances are special and very different from those outside. And I 
maintain, as I did before, that, when it is admitted that neither the 
Government nor the house-owner, if put to the proof, could show either 
how the land was originally included in a cantonment or under what circum- 
stances it came to be built upon, it is but right and reasonable to give 
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to the Government the benefit of whatever doubt and uncertainty there may 
be and to presume, in the absence of title-deeds on either side, that 
the land is the Government’s and that it was all along understood by every 
one concerned that houses were built on it subject to special conditions and to 
meet special military requirements. This was the presumption expressly raised 
by sub-clause (5) of clause 3 of the Bill as introduced, and, instead of its being 
an unjust presumption opposed to all legal principle, I believe it to be one which 
the admitted facts alone are sufficient to raise and of which the Courts would, 
in the absence of any statutory declaration on the subject, themselves give us 
the benefit. I have already referred to the house-owners of Barrackpore, 
who have, I know, heard of the case of Rolinson v. Carey, decided in 1865 with 
reference to a house in their midst, and I will now read what Mr. Justice Norman, 
whose judgment was upheld on appeal by Chief Justice Sir Barnes Peacock 
and Mr. Justice Morgan, said on the particular point which I am now discussing. 

‘ With respect to the property of the soil in cantonments,’ the learned Judge 
observed,* ‘ where there is no evidence that the land is part of a settled 
estate; no proof that it pays revenue to the Government; nothing 
in fact to show that it is held by any other tenure ; I think it must be 
taken that the soil is the property of the Government, and that occupation by 
the owners of bungalows is permissive. ’ The presumption sub-clause of the Bill 
goes no further than that ; it was, I believe, actually suggested by Mr. Justice 
Norman’s dictum ; and it merely lays down the same rule in different language. 
I should, therefore, have no difficulty in continuing, were it necessary to do so, 
to defend the presumption and repel the charge that it is opposed to all legal 
principle. In the numerous memorials directed against this sub-clause, the 
measure is alluded to as practically an act of confiscation ; but it is an extraordin- 
ary fact that, though the memorialists thus assume a title which they do not 
possess, there is not a single case'on record in which such title has been proved 
as against the Government except such a case as is contemplated by clause 4 
of the Bill, and I challenge the opponents of the presumption to adduce one. 
On the other hand, I quote an extract from a memorial of 1899 from the house- 
owners of one of our largest cantonments — ‘ Your memorialists respectfully 
object to the term ‘ grantee ’ as not applicable. Had Government given the 
land and houses, it would have been ; but as the land is still the property of 
Government and the houses are built for Government purposes, either for 
sheltering the garrisons or for purposes of catering to the wants of the same, 
there is nothing granted.’ 

* Bourke’s Rep,, Ft, I, at p. 4x0. For the case on appeal, see CcMrey v. Robinson^ 1 Indian Jurist, N.S., 8. 

B 
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“ But, My Lord, the presumption was raised and asserted by the original 
framers of the Bill simply because the position underlying it was regarded as the 
strongest justification for a measure involving a certain amount of inter- 
ference with the ordinary law of contract between landlord and tenant. 
We do not desire to have a statutory declaration, regarding it for any 
other purpose; and when the spokesmen of house-owners in cantonments 
and the house-owners themselves come forward, as they have done, and say 
that the operative provisions of the Bill as it now stands are perfectly reasonable, 
that they justify themselves, and that they may be applied quite irrespectively 
of any considerations based upon the ownership of the soil, I must confess 
that they are practically conceding tons what we want. With the Hon’ble 
Mr. Pugh's amendments we shall, in the first place, avoid the necessity for 
a succession of troublesome and not inexpensive local enquiries into intricate 
questions of title ; for all that we shall have to do, is to satisfy ourselves regard- 
ing the expediency of making the A.ct operative in any particular case. In 
other words, we shall have to take into consideration only such arguments as 
those put forward in the earlier part of the Barrackpore memorial, namely, that 
there is already plenty of accommodation available for military men on reason- 
able terms at Barrackpore, that the relations between landlords and tenants 
there are satisfactory, and that there is no call for interference in the matter. 
In the second place, we shall avoid the chance of subsequent litigation regard- 
ing the operation of the Act. And, finally, we shall have a simple and 
practical measure to administer. That being so, My Lord, I think that 
the Government and the Council may accept the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh’s amend- 
ment, supplemented as it will be by the other consequential amendments standing 
in his name, and so remove the issue of title from the Bill ; and, after what I 
have now said, it will scarcely be possible for any one to argue hereafter that, by 
agreeing to this course, we have abandoned anything or made any admission 
detrimental to the rights of the Government to the land in cantonments. 
Should the question of ownership ever arise in any other connection we shall 
assert our claim and rely on the facts, on common sense, and on the pre- 
sumption laid down with authority ini he reported case which I have again cited 
to-day. I may add that the more we enquire into the condition of 
individual cantonments the more we are convinced of the strength of the Gov- 
ernment claim. In the case of one cantonment which has been much relied on 
by those holding the contrary opinion, we have lately received a full report 
containing what we believe to be irrebuttable evidence as to the title of the 
Government, and we should, if necessary, embark with confidence on legal 
proceedings to establish it.” 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Hardy siid:— “I have little to add to the very full 
statement which the honourable and gallant member has laid before the Council 
1 think, if I may be allowed to say so, the Government is acting wisely in. 
accepting the proposal to omit sub-clauses (j), { 4 ) and (5) of section 3. They 
contain an important presumption to which no reference is made in the preamble 
of the Bill. That preamble simply lays down that the Bill has for its object the 
securing of better accommodation for military officers in cantonments, and the 
introduction of a presumption of this nature is inconsistent with the logical 
development of the Bill from its preamble. I think the Government will 
lose nothing by the omission of these sub-sections. A great deal of conten- 
tious matter and a great deal of heart-burning, I venture to say, will be 
averted by their omission. 1 desire, as the member representing the Province 
in which there are a very large number of cantonments, to assert that the 
reasons given by the Hon’ble Sir Edmond Elies justify the acceptance of 
the proposals of the Hon’ble Mr, Pugh. The Bill when shorn of the sub-sections 
adequately meets the necessities of the situation, and as their omission does 
not involve any yielding by Government of its undoubted claim to the 
proprietorship of cantonment land, I agree with the honourable and gallant 
member in accepting the amendments proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh,” 

The Hon’ble Say Y iD Husain Bilgrami said: — “My Lord, I will make 
but a few very brief observations on the question now before the Council. 

“ It cannot be denied that, in its original shape, the Bill was somewhat 
stringent in its application to grantees ; but the paring to which it has been 
subjected in process of passing through the hands of the Select Committee, has 
removed its asperities, and the amended Bill, as it now stands, is as fair and 
moderate as it was possible to make it when conflicting interests had to be 
reconciled and power taken for the securing of better house-accommodation 
for the military, who are responsible for the defence and protection of the 
country. 

The only part of the amended Bill which appears to bear heavily on 
grantees, is confined to sub-clauses(j), and (5) of clause 3. Sub-clause (5) 
certainly looks like a confiscatory order, and I had myself thought of proposing 
that the whole of Chapter II with the exception of sub-clauses (/) and { 2 ) 
of clause 3 should be omitted, if only for the reason underlying the Minutes of 
Dissent annexed to the Report of the Select Committee, that the question of 
title is altogether outside the scope, and in no way required for the purposes, of 
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the Bill. I have, therefore, no hesitation in supporting the motion brought 
forward by the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh. 

“ I should like, however, to add that it occurs to me, from the slight 
experience I have had of cantonment life, that, in spite of the care that has 
been taken, in clause 8, sub-clause { 2 ), and again in clause i8, to provide that 
the rent offered or enforced for the purposes of the Bill shall, in all cases, be 
‘ reasonable’, disagreement and disputes will still arise as long as no definite 
standard of rent is available to be referred to by either party in case of need. 
Even a Committee of Arbitration will not always be able to satisfy both parties, 
though they may be compelled under the proposed Act to abide by its decision. 
In the cantonments in and around Secunderabad I have frequently heard house- 
owners complain of being compelled to accept what they looked upon as inade- 
quate rents, and make this a ground for refusing or neglecting to repair bunga- 
lows occupied by officers. 

“As a way out of this difficulty, I venture to suggest that, in every canton- 
ment that is brought under the operation of this measure, one or two or three 
bungalows, according to the size of the cantonment, should be built by the 
Cantonment Committee and rented to military officers at a fixed rent, not 
exceeding ten per cent, per annum on the outlay. Bungalows so built would 
not only serve as models for private speculators in house-building within canton- 
ment limits to copy, but the rent charged by the Cantonment Committee would 
set up a fixed and indisputable standard for reference in connection with the 
assessment of the rents of all other houses in the cantonment. 

“ Funds for building these bungalows might be raised by debentures or lent 
at a nominal interest out of cantonment funds and recovered from the rent. 
Debentures carrying five per cent. Interest would attract many investors, and, if 
one or two per cent, were devoted to a sinking fund for their extinction, the 
balance of the rent could be reserved for repairs. Power to raise the capita! 
might be obtained, if necessary, in the same way in which similar power is 
obtained by municipalities in different towns in the countiy. ” 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu said “ The Bill as 
it originally stood, took most men’s breath away. It caused no small amount of 
well-grounded and wide-spread alarm, as it seemingly involved a virtual abrogation 
of rights and confiscation of property, and as it threatened, on that account, to 
be viewed as an aggressive, instead of a progressive, measure. It further seemed 
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to be of a piece with the species of legislation which began with pleading the 
need for an »inch and ended with taking an ell. It is, therefore, no small satis- 
faction that, even as it is, some of the drawbacks are out of it in the shape it 
has received at the hands of the majority of the Select Committee. For it to 
prove more acceptable, or rather fairly satisfactory, we must adopt the amend- 
ments which await our decision. 

“ Personally I hold the view that, as there are barracks to house soldiers, 
so must there be quarters, attached to the barracks themselves as part and 
parcel of them, to house the officers as well. Such an arrangement, it seems 
to me, would ensure better discipline and a more vigilent control of the 
soldiers, quartered as they are amid a timid and alien population. But where 
this is not to be, the next best arrangement is what would be the outcome if 
the amendments on the agenda paper are accepted. I cordially support this 
amendment, and I may add, once for all, that my attitude is the same as 
regards the amendments which follow. They fully accord with my own views, 
and I should have urged them, if my learned colleague had no>t taken action. 
These amendments would, when accepted, almost bring the measure 
within the bounds of reasonable and recognised rights of property on the one 
hand and on the other, gratify the wishes of those who claim for military 
officers some degree of exceptional accommodation under existing conditions. 
What is of greater importance is that legal instincts will continue to remain un- 
shocked and immemorially -established law on presumptions and on onus of proof 
will remain equally untouched and unreversed — notwithstanding the remarks 
made to-day by the Member in charge, and notwithstanding the case cited. ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said: — “Your Excellency, as Government 
have been pleased to accept the amendment moved by the Hon'ble Mr. Pugh, 
I do not think it is necessary for me to say anything in support of it ; but, if Your 
Excellency will bear with me, I will, following the example of my Hon’ble friend, 
Mr. Bilgrami, make a few observations on the general character of the measure 
which the Council are invited to pass to-day. My Lord, it is true, that I have 
signed the Report of the Select Committee subject to dissent in one particular 
only, but I don’t mind confessing that I regard all legislation of this nature with 
a considerable amount of misgiving. I am free to recognise that Government 
have been by no means precipitate in proceeding with this measure, as it has 
been before the public, in one form or another, for nearly thirteen years. I also 
recognise that large and important modifications have been introduced into the 
Bill to soften the stringency of its original provisions, and now that Government 
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have accepted the amendment of which the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh had given notice, 
I think they have done nearly all that lay in their power, short of dropping the 
Bill, to provide what have to be considered as reasonable safeguards to protect 
the legitimate interests of house-owners in cantonments. But, My Lord, when 
all this is admitted, and I make the admission most gratefully, the fact remains 
that legislation of so exceptional a character, interfering as it does with the 
normal freedom of contract between house-owners and tenants, can be justified 
only on grounds of the strongest necessity ; and there is ample evidence in the 
opinions and memorials laid before the Select Committee to show that in the 
case of a large number of cantonments such necessity does not exist. In these 
cantonments no difficulty has been experienced in the past in the matter of 
obtaining house-accommodation for military officers, the number of bungalows 
available being largely in excess of military requirements, and a certain proportion 
of these bungalows remaining, as a matter of fact, vacant from year to year. 
Poona is a typical instance of this class of cantonments. It has been estimated 
that the number of military officers requiring house-accommodation in Poona 
is about 160 ; while the number of bungalows in Military lines is over 200. 
Now all these 160 officers do not take a house each. The younger officers 
generally prefer chumming, three or four in a house. A considerable number 
reside in the Western India Club and in hotels, and a few live even in Civil 
lines. The result is that every year a certain number of houses remain 
without tenants. It may be urged that it is not intended to put the proposed 
enactment into operation at once in all cantonments throughout India. That 
is true, but as soon as the Bill is passed the matter gets out of the hands of 
the Legislature, and then it is all a question of the discretion of Government 
in their executive capacity, which, it will be admitted, is quite a different thing. 
I do not say that this discretion will not, as a rule, be wisely exercised, but it 
is conceivable that a Local Government may not always be able to withstand 
the pressure of the military authorities, who would naturally not be reluctant to be 
armed with the drastic powers which this Bill vests in them, when once the Act 
is extended to a cantonment. And I think there is reason to fear that the 
operation of this enactment, with all the safeguards it contains, is likely to 
prove in practice more or less prejudicial to the interests of house-owners. 
The Legislature, My Lord, may make the letter of the law as severely impartial 
as it can. The law itself has to be enforced through the medium of human 
beings, who are not free from prejudice. And in the present case it will be 
worked by military men, who are so accustomed to prompt and unquestion- 
ing obedience that they are often not likely to trouble themselves 
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much about nice points of law in enforcing their wishes. The Bill 
provides for referring all important matters of disagreement between house- 
owners and tenants to Committees of Arbitration. It remains to be seen how far 
the safeguard of these committees proves to be effective in practice. Past 
experience of these bodies in cantonments is not very encouraging. On this 
point I need quote no other testimony than that of the Hon’ble Mr. Hardy, 
who has described his experience of these committees in the following terms : — 
‘ I have been a member on these committees, and I am bound to say I thought 
their tendency was to be hard on the house-owner.’ Let us hope that the 
Arbitration Committees that will be constituted under the proposed enactment 
will give greater satisfaction. In one respect the Bill is certain to cause loss to 
house-owners. Where a non-military tenant is ejected in favour of a military 
tenant under the coercive clauses of the Bill, the house is sure to be shunned 
by non-military tenants after that, and so, if at any time the house-owner fails 
to get a military tenant for it, it is likely to remain without a tenant. 
I have made these observations to emphasize respectfully the great need 
there is for exhausting all ordinary remedies before resorting to the somewhat 
violent disturbance of the normal relations between house-owners and tenants 
which this Bill authorizes, especially in the case of those cantonments in which 
the inconvenience complained of in the preamble of the Bill has not assumed 
serious dimensions and where the requirements of the Military are of a 
fixed character. I believe in such cantonments Government might, with 
advantage, try the plan of selecting themselves the required number of 
bungalows once for all, and requiring their officers to occupy them for fixed 
rents. Such an arrangement, 1 submit, will be more equitable than that con- 
templated in the Bill, because there will be a reciprocity of obligations 
under it. For if house-owners will be thereby required to place their bungalows 
at the disposal of military officers, these latter, in their turn, will be bound 
to occupy them ; and the chances of friction between house-owners and 
military officers will be minimised. Of course, where the evil mentioned in the 
preamble has grown so serious that such a simple plan will not be practicable, 
the proposed enactment will have to be enforced, for no one can question the 
fact, that cantonments exist primarily for the accommodation of military men 
and they must fulfil that purpose under any circumstances. But in regard to 
these cantonments, i.e,, where it will be found necessary to enforce the new law, 

1 would venture to make one suggestion, and that is, that Government should 
publish every year a statement showing the number of cases in which the 
coercive clauses of the Bill have been enforced during the year. I think the 
mere fact that such a return will have to go up to Government will tend to 
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sober the excess of zeal on the part of cantonment authorities and will prove 
a salutary addition to the safeguards which have been already provided in the 
Bill. My Lord, it was not possible for me to bring up these suggestions in 
the shape of amendments, and I thought I might submit them to the considera- 
tion of Government in the course of this discussion.” 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri RAm Bahadur said ” My Lord, as one of the 
dissenting members of the Select Committee with respect to the provisions of 
clause 3 of the Bill, I consider it my duty to say a few words on the subject. 
But my task has been made easy by the action of the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill in accepting the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh’s amendments and omitting 
the objectionable provisions in question. Their elimination will be a matter 
of the utmost significance in favour of the cantonment house-owners, who will, 
no doubt, hail this important alteration with feelings of gratitude towards Your 
Excellency’s Government. The extent of uneasiness and alarm created in the 
minds of house-owners on their finding sub-clauses {a) to (5) retained in section 
3 of the Bill presented by the Select Committee, may be gauged by the sub- 
mission of so many memorials to Your Excellency from different places, praying 
for their withdrawal. 

” My Lord, it is a matter for congratulation that these contentious provi- 
sions are now going to be taken away out of the measure. Had they been 
retained and allowed to pass into law, the inquiries necessitated by them would 
have raised a host of dormant claims involving the decision of thorny and 
intricate questions of title quite unnecessary and altogether foreign to the 
express scope of the Bill. 

“ I imagine that, when cantoments were formed, the Government, as repre- 
sented by the cantonment authorities, were glad to get persons to build houses 
on almost any terms. The authority given to those persons in many cases 
must have been verbal. They spent large sums of money in building houses 
on the cantonment grounds. To have called upon them, after the lapse of such 
long periods, to show that their houses do come within the exemption, would 
have entailed great hardships on them. A legal right has now vested in those 
house-owners. ‘ It is immaterial’ — to quote the remarks of the Hon’ble 
Judges of the Calcutta High Court, — * however legal rights may have sprung 
up, whether by grant, or by purchase, or by long enjoyment fostered by negli- 
gence or by favour in past times ; once a legal right exists, it is sacred.’ The 
actual working of the provisions now to be eliminated might have interfered 
with such rights. It is, therefore, a matter for satisfaction that these objection- 
able provisions are now to be omitted. 
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"My Lord, it appears that the question of placing, by means of statutory pro- , 
visions, greater facilities in the hands of military officers to obtain house-accom- 
modation in cantonments, has been engaging the attention of the Government for 
some time. One of the recommendations made by a Committee of Government 
Officers, appointed by the Government of India in 1884, was the desirability of 
legislation on this subject. In the year *1888, Sir George Chesney, the then 
Military Member, introduced in this Council a Bill which subsequently became 
law as the Cantonments Act of 1889. Chapter V of that Bill contained substan- 
tially the same provisions as those of the Bill now before the Council. But the 
provisions of that chapter evoked such hostile criticism from the public as well 
as from some other quarters, and were considered to involve questions of such 
gravity and importance, that it was thought inadvisable to give them legislative 
sanction at that time. After the lapse of a decade the Bill before us was 
introduced by Sir Edwin Collen, the immediate predecessor of the present 
Hon’ble Military Member. 

" My Lord, I, for my part, do not consider it of any avail at this stage of 
the proceedings to go into the question whether any necessity exists for placing 
such a piece of legislation in the Statute-book, nor into the cognate question 
whether, judged by strictly equitable principles, some of the provisions of this 
Bill, even in their present modified and altered form, are justifiable. 1 shall 
confine my remarks to other points than those mentioned above. 

“ The Bill as originally introduced contained many provisions which, looked 
at from the cantonment house-owner’s point of view, were unnecessary and unduly 
severe. These provisions did naturally evoke unfavourable criticism, not only 
from the house-owners, but also from several Government Officers. It is 
satisfactory that the Bill has undergone some very important modifications 
at the hands of the Select Committee. Many of its objectionable features have 
been removed, and the severity and harshness of several of its provisions have been 
softened. Some additions beneficial to the interests of house-owners have also 
been made. We are thankful to the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill and to 
other the Government Members for the due and favourable consideration shown 
by them to the amendments proposed and the suggestions made by their non- 
official colleagues on the Select Committee. 

" With Your Lordship’s permission, 1 shall briefly mention some of the most 
important changes made in the Bill by the Select Committee. The clauses 
rendering its provisions applicable to civil officers have been omitted. The re- 
striction which it was proposed to place on transfers of house-property in can- 
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tonments, and the power of vetoing such transfers which was to he given 

to Commanding Officers, have also been withdrawn. Provision regarding 

imprisonment has been omitted. And an additional clause has been inserted to 

give greater facilities to house-owners in the matter of the recovery of arrears 

of rent from defaulting military tenants. 

« 

“ My Lord, with the modifications and alterations noticed above and the 
amendments just now accepted by Your Excellency’s Government, the Bill will, I 
hope, be more acceptable to the public, and specially to the cantonment house- 
owners, than it was in its original form.” 

The Hon’ble SiR Andrew Wingate said : — “My Lord, the cordial manner 
in which the Bill in its final form has been accepted makes it unnecessary for 
me to enter into any discussion respecting the contention set forth in some of 
the memorials that the land in cantonments has somehow or other ceased to be 
the property of the Government. I will, therefore, confine myself to stating 
that, so far as Poona is concerned, a very careful enquiry, recently made, has 
established two facts. One, that in 1 81 7 and subsequent years, in accordance 
with the direction, eventually embodied in section 21 of the Regulation XXII 
of 1827, that no private land was to be included within the cantonment bound- 
ary, special care was taken to acquire any private land found on inquiry to be 
within the proposed boundary and to exclude any private land that, for reasons 
stated, it was not desirable to include. Accordingly, holders of indm lands 
were compensated by receiving other land of equal value on the same tenure 
in exchange and holders of ordinary lands by receiving an abatement of the 
assessment, this being at that date the only form of compensation recognised for 
this description of land, since cultivators had then no difficulty in finding fresh 
land. 


“ The other, that the land thus carefully acquired was as carefully preserved 
throughout the years that have since elapsed by a long series of Government 
Resolutions and by General Orders emanating from the military authorities. From 
first to last, it can be proved that no officer or other individual could acquire a 
right of property in land situated within cantonment limits merely by reason of 
having received permission to erect a house. The grant of a buil din g site was 
subject to the ordinary conditions of cantonment tenure, on which alone the 
military authorities had power to confer it on the original grantee. 

“ I would like very respectfully to add one word-on ray own account. I am 
approaching the end of my service, and, in the experience I have had of various 
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Bills, I have found the attitude of Government as full of sympathy towards its 
critics as in the case of the Bill now before this Council. I shall carry into retire- 
ment the con^ction that by its respect for fair criticism, by its desire to meet as 
far as may be possible the opinion of the minority, by its readiness to adopt any 
useful suggestion and by the pains which it takes to inquire when the shoe is 
alleged to pinch, the Government will continue to possess the con 6 dence of the 
people.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh moved that in the definition of “ house ” in 
clause 3, sub-clause (/) (tf), to be re-numbered and re-lettered sub-clause (/) 
{d)t the words “ erected on land occupied as aforesaid by a grantee ” be omitted. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh moved that at the end of the definition of 
** military officer ” in clause 3, sub-clause (/) (/■), to be re-numbered and re- 
lettered sub-clause (/) (e),the word “ and ” be omitted. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh moved that in clause 3 , sub-clause (/), after the 
definition of “ military officer ”, the following be inserted, namely : — 

‘ {/) " owner ” includes the person who is receiving, or is entitled to 
receive, the rent of a house, whether on his own account or on 
behalf of himself and others or as agent or trustee, or who would 
so receive the rent or be entitled to receive it, if the house were 
let to a tenant ; and ’. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh moved that in clause 3, sub-clause (a), for the 
words “how the land in such cantonment or part of a cantonment is held” the 
following be substituted, namely ; — 

f‘ whether it is expedient to issue such notification and what portion (if 
any) of the area proposed to be included therein should be ex- 
cluded therefrom ”. 


The motion was put and agreed to. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh moved that in clause 3, sub-clauses (j), (4) and 
(5) be omitted. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh moved that in clause 4, the words “evidencing 
a disposition of immoveable property in a cantonment and ”, and the words and 
figures “ before the first day of October, 1899”, be omitted. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Pugh moved that for the word “grantee” or the words 
“ a grantee ”, wherever it occurs or they occur in the said Bill, the word 
“ owner ” or the words “ an owner ”, as the case may be, be substituted. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh moved that in clause 14, sub-clause (/), the words 
“ stands on land which ” be omitted, and that for the words “ granted by or on 
behalf of the East India Company or the Government ” the word “ erected ” be 
substituted. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir Edmond Elles moved that the 
Bill, as amended, be passed. 

His Excellency the President said : — “ In putting this motion to the 
Council let me say that the Government of India cannot but be gratified at the 
general agreement amid which this Bill is being passed into law. It was a 
subject that raised many thorny and difficult questions respecting the rights 
or the assumed rights, of individuals, and we all know how readily, when a 
question of property is concerned, the bristles of the Englishman—and I 
think 1 may say the Indian too, who has perhaps learned a good deal from 
him — are apt to rise. Nevertheless, as I listened this morning to the speeches 
of Honourable Members, a spirit of almost universal beatitude, marred by 
scarcely a discordant note, appeared to have settled upon the scene. For 
this result I think that we are largely indebted to the tactful and conciliatory 
manner in which my Honourable Colleague, Sir Edmond Elies, has conducted 
this measure ; and I may say in passing that I listened with pleasure, and 
with gratitude, to the brief but eloquent tribute paid by the Hon’ble Sir A. 
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Wingate, based perhaps upon a short experience of this Council, but upon a 
long experience of the administration of India, as to the spirit and manner 
in which the Government of India are anxious to meet their critics in legislative 
and other matters. Sir Edmond Elies has now the satisfaction of seeing this 
Bill, which he has conducted in the manner I have described, placed upon the 
Statute-book by what I anticipate will be the unanimous voice of this Council." 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

INDIAN STEAM-SHIPS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law moved that the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill further to amend the Indian Steam-ships Act, 1884, be 
taken into consideration. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law moved that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

INDIAN TRAMWAYS BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arundel moved that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to apply the provisions of the Indian Railway Companies 
Act, 1895, to certain Tramway Companies be taken into consideration. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arundel moved that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

ADMINISTRATORS GENERAL AND OFFICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. ■ 

The Hon’ble SiR Charles Rivaz moved that the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill further to amend the Law relating to Administrators 
General and Official Trustees be taken into consideration. He said : — “ My 
Lord, the alterations which have been proposed by the Select Com- 
mittee in the original Bill were fully explained at the last meeting of the 
Council by my Hon’ble Colleague, the Law Member, and I need not, there- 
fore, now offer any further expl anatory remarks." 


E 
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“The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu said; — “ I share the 
regret, almost universally expressed, that this Bill has not been long enough before 
the public and that it has not been subjected to the scrutiny of High Courts other 
than the Calcutta High Court. To me personally, it seems to be a matter of 
advantage that Bills such as this— Bills which relate to legal principles and to the 
practical working of laws enacted — should be referred to the several bodies of legal 
men in the country, whether associated or not, and more especially when asso- 
ciated, as is the Madras Vakils Association, which, speaking from intimate 
personal touch, contains not a few of eminent legal learning and keen legal acumen. 
A departure, such as this, will prove, not only a handsome compliment, where it 
is richly deserved, but also of considerable profit to the Legislature and the public, 
notwithstanding that there is a fair amount of legal element, always secured in 
the Legislature itself. 

" An urgency is, however, pleaded to justify the exceptional course taken as 
regards this Bill, namely, that the retirement of the late incumbent of the office of 
the Administrator General and the occasion to appoint a successor were 
intended to be taken advantage of to make the office a salaried one and to 
Introduce other modifications consequent upon that change., I am not sure 
that this reason is altogether adequate ; but whether it is adequate or not, I am 
clear that the change of the office into a salaried one is not brought in, a day 
too soon. It wdll place a whole-time officer at the disposal of the public and 
will not only facilitate access to him but also prevent delays and congestion of 
work. 

“As regards the Official Trusteeship, while I am fully in accord with the 
framers of the Bill that it should be a salaried office as well, I am not equally at 
one with them that it should be amalgamated with the office of the Administrator 
General, The facilities and relief conveyed to the public with one hand by 
making the Administrator General a salaried officer are more that whittled away 
with the other hand, by leaving the public still to wait till the officer doffs the one 
office and dons the other ; for it is quite clear that he cannot be conveniently 
attending to both classes of his visitors promiscuously. The same remark 
would apply to the proposed Deputy. I am, therefore, not in favour of the fusion 
as an affair of public convenience. An influential committee has indeed ex- 
pressed itself in favour of this fusion. But it will be found, on examination, that 
the committee in question had to face a proposal of quadruple alliance and their 
method appears to me to have been to apply the process of elimination, mainlv 
on grounds of conflict of dutie.s which would be entailed thereby and the special 
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c[ua.Ii6c3tions some of them called for. On that test, of course, nothing can be 
said against the amalgamation which is proposed in the Bill. But, as I said^ it is 
open to objection on grounds of facility to the public. The Government have, 
however, resolved to try the experiment, and it has, at least, one merit, namely, 
that, when the offices are lumped together, the head and the deputy may be paid 
bigger salaries, and that fact may attract more capable men than would be 
otherwise available. 

“ Having regard to the shortness of notice and the diversity of views that 
seem to exist, representations have poured in from far and near, and the latest 
is from Burma early this morning. The last one, though latest, seems to me 
to deserve considerable attention. Almost all the facilities and advantages, 
meant by making the Administrator General a whole-time officer would seem to 
be lost, or mostly lost, to distant places, such as Burma. I am told, and I am 
sure I am rightly told, that, so far back or so recently as 1890, when the Act of 
1874 was amended, the Authorities themselves, in a manner, felt the force of 
the complaint, and power was taken to divide the Presidency of Bengal into so 
many provinces as the Viceroy should think fit, when the then incumbent 
vacated office, a separate head being provided for each. This information came 
to me far too late to admit of my making further enquiries and of determining 
whether any and what change should be made in the law to give effect to the 
promise, if any such were made. But, as we are only engaged in remedying a 
few out of the many shortcomings of the law in force and as I believe a more com- 
prehensive Bill to amend the whole Act is either in contemplation or must soon 
be brought on the anvil, I’ content myself with merely calling pointed attention 
to the demur from Burma. A like consideration has influenced me, to a great 
extent, in not moving any amendment on the question of relieving sureties of 
administrators, on a proper case being made out. The hardship is severe and 
is repeatedly felt by sureties. It even has the effect in many instances of 
increasing the difficulties of procuring solvent and almost life-long sureties, 
with the result that the cases are not inconsiderable in number, in which bogus 
sureties contrive to bamboozle or the original sureties have suffered reverses in 
their own affairs so as to be no longer as substantial as at first. I shall say no 
more on this point just at present, chiefly because the judicial authority on the 
law of jurisdiction on the subject is slight and because the conflict between the 
High Courts — as yet between two High Courts only — ^is as between a division 
Bench of one such Court and a single Judge of another. I have nothing more 
to say at this Stage.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 
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The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu moved that in clause 2, 
sub-clause (2), of the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, after the word 
“ attorney,*’ the words “ or a vakil of the High Court, admitted under the Letters 
Patent and the rules framed thereunder,” be inserted, and that the words and 
figures “ notwithstanding anything in the Administrator General’s Act, 1874,” 
be omitted. He said : — “ In my minute of dissent I have briefly stated my 
reasons on this point. It is as follows : — 

‘ My other amendments atm at getting rid of a gratuitous distinction. Class-legis- 
lation is always invidious and irritating. In this particular instance it has to be depre- 
cated chiefly as giving the go-by entirely to the present conditions, which are wholly 
different from the conditions a quarter of a century ago, i.e., in 1874. It only remains for 
me to add that I trust that my objection on the latter point will not be mistakenly viewed 
as of a sectional nature. It is, on the contrary and obviously, an opposition to what is, 
on the very face of it, sectional and narrow. My attitude would be precisely the same 
in the interest of common fairness, if I did not belong to the legal profession at all and 
if the exclusion from all chances of eligibility were levelled at the barrister or the 
attorney class’. 

” To this passage I shall add a few words. As has been fairly admitted, the 
offices have been reserved to a barrister, not merely as a homage to one branch 
of the legal profession, but on the ground that, if the head of the office possesses 
the higher qualification, his opinion will be more readily accepted when legaj 
questions arise in the course of administration. I am quite at one with this 
being the main, or even the sole, test. Applying that test, I cannot accept the 
sectional limitation contained in the Bill in its present form.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Rivaz said:— "My Lord, I regret that I 
cannot accept the proposal of the Hon’ble Mr. Ananda Charlu. 

" Perhaps the most important, and certainly the most difficult, of the duties 
performed by the Administrator General are in relation to Europeans and their 
private concerns, and this naturally brings him, in circumstances often of pecu- 
liar delicacy, into the closest contact with people and affairs in England and 
other European countries. It is clearly desirable that the Administrator 
General should, by common origin and training, be able thoroughly to under- 
stand the mode of dealing with the cases of the persons affected. I do not for 
one moment wish to disparage the legal attainments of vakils, but here we have 
to consider something more. For the reasons, no doubt, which I have just in- 
dicated, the Act of 1874 made only barristers eligible for the appointment ; and 
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I must remind the Hon'ble Mover that we have agreed to a considerable 
abridgment of the Bill in order to leave matters as far as possible alone.” 

The motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu moved that the word 
and figure “ Section 6 ” be inserted at the beginning of clause 4, sub-clause (/), 
of the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee. 


The Hon’ble Sir Charles Rivaz said: — “I must oppose this amend- 
ment, My Lord, for the same reasons as I have just given in the case of the 
other amendment.” 

The motion wras put and negatived. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Turner moved that clause 9 of the Bill, as amended 
by the Select Committee, be re-numbered clause 10, and that before that clause 
the following be added, namely : — 


Amendment of section 256, Act X, 1865. 


‘9. In section 256 of the Indian Succession Act, 1865, as amended by 

section 6 of the Probate and Administra- 
tion Act, 1889, after the word “adminis- 
tration ”, the words and figures “ other than a grant under section 212 ” shall be 
inserted%’ 


He said : — “ The very full statement made by the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill at our last meeting, followed by the observations and explana- 
tions of the Hon’ble Legal Member, have made the position of Government and 
the objects of the Bill perfectly plain and perfectly intelligible. Had this full in- 
formation been vouchsafed to the public at an earlier stage of the proceedings, 
there would not have been the necessity for the criticisms levelled at the 
Bill as presented to the public. It must be remembered. My Lord, that those 
who administer the law have to be guided by common sense and a reasonable 
view of the provisions of an Act that cannot be got by the intentions of the 
framers of the Act, however excellent those intentions may be, and, therefore, I 
consider that the public and the Chamber of Commerce were perfectly -justified 
in criticising in the most frank and open manner the provisions of the Bill as 
first proposed. 

“ The provisions of the Bill as first proposed were in some cases obscure, in 
some cases objectionable, but I am bound to say that the Bill as now amended 
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is a vast improvement, and I do not think it can be reisonably objected to even 
on the score of hurried legislation. I have thought it right and necessary to 
append a Note to the Report of the Select Committee, not a Note of Dissent, 
but merely to record my strong view that it was not desirable to amalgamate 
the two oflSces of Administrator General and Official Trustee. It may be con- 
sidered presumption on my part to express such an opinion in view of the Com- 
mittee’s Report, which is entitled to the highest respect, the Committee being 
presided over by the Hon’ble the Chief Justice of Bengal. My objection is 
stated entirely from a business point of view. I do not believe it will be found 
in practice that the work of Administrator General and of Official Trustee can 
be efficiently and beneficially performed by a chief officer who will be the Ad- 
ministrator and by his deputy, and I would respectfully urge upon the Govern- 
ment of India that they should, before this amalgamation is carried into effect, 
take the opinion of the present Administrator General himself, after an ex- 
perience of say 6 or 12 months of the work of his office, as to whether he could 
recommend such an amalgamation. I would also urge, My Lord, that the 
matter of salaries should be very carefully considered. It is most desirable that 
the best and most efficient man should be obtained for these important posts, 
regardless of salary. As to the amendment which I am now about to propose, 
it is with the object of removing a grievance in connection with the working of 
the Indian Succession Act, which has been very fully dealt with by the Calcutta 
Trades’ Association in their lettertothe Government of Bengal, dated the rythof 
May, 1901. It was pointed out in that letter that, whereas no security is required 
from an executor obtaining a grant of probate in person, in the case of an attorney 
of an absent executor a grant of Letters of Administration with will annexed is 
only made on security or sureties being provided. It is pointed out that the 
grant is made for the use and benefit of the absent executor. It is in reality a 
grant to the executor himself. Cases have been brought to our notice where a 
difficulty has been found in getting attorneys to act as executors because of their 
reluctance to provide security or the necessary sureties. The amendment which 
I have now the honour to propose will remove this unnecessary grievance and 
will be much appreciated by the public at large.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Rivaz said: — “My Lord, the addition now 
proposed is, of course, outside the scope of the measure before the Council, and 
the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, no doubt, remembers that it was on that account, and 
also because what was aimed at was the abridgment, rather than the amplifica- 
tion, of the Bill, that the Select Committee decided to take no notice of the 
recommendation regarding section 2560! the Indian Succession Act, 1865, made 
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by the Calcutta Trades Association in their letter of the I7lh May, igoi, 
which had been made one of the Papers to the Bill. On its merits, however,, 
the amendment suggested is a very reasonable one, and, as we are assured 
that its acceptance will be a concession to a public desire, I am prepared, after 
having consulted my learned colleague, the Law Member, to agree to it.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh said : — ” With regard to this amendment proposed 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, I am extremely glad to find that the Government 
have accepted it. 1 felt the difficulty which the ' Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Bill pointed out in Select Committee, but I am well assured that it will be 
looked upon as a great boon by the community at large, and that it will also 
be an additional proof of the desire of Government to meet the views of the 
community, even when they are going, in a case like this, somewhat beyond the 
scope of the Bill.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble SiR Charles Rivaz moved that the Bill, as amended, 
be passed. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh said: — ‘’I entirely support the proposal that this 
Bill, as amended, be passed. I do not think that, upon further consideration, 
even my honourable friend on my left (Mr Ananda Charlu) can doubt but that 
it was a necessity to bring in a Bill at the present time, and the Government 
could not properly have gone on with things in their present condition until 
some Bill of wider and more far reaching scope had been elaborated, if such a 
Bill is in contemplation. This Bill has no doubt caused a considerable amount 
of alarm on the part of the public — an amount of alarm which was unexpected in 
the earlier stages ; but for myself, I am satisfied that that alarm will altogether 
disappear, and has indeed altogether disappeared owing to the changes made in 
the Bill in Committee, and also owing to what was said by the Hon’ble Members 
who addressed the Council on the last occasion in explanation of the Bill. The 
provisions of this Bill may not all be strictly within the scope of the Bill, 
but I would point out this, that every single provision which is not strictly 
within the scope of the Bill is in favour of those who are interested in estates 
which do not come into the hands of the Administrator General and are 
distinctly in their favour, and the last amendment of the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, 
which has just been accepted by the Government, is a signal example of 
this. Then there is another amendment which I want to say a word about, 
to which the same observation applies and which confers a very great boon upon 
all the people of this country who do not come under English law. As to those 
that come under English law, we have provisions with reference to them which 
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enable them to go before the Courts when they require directions or advice, in a 
summary way without suit ; but as regards those who do not come under English 
Jaw, they, at present, under similar circumstances, have no means of obtaining 
relief except by filing a regular suit — a long and costly proceeding. Now they 
will have the same summary remedies which those under English law had before ; 
and that, I venture to think, is a boon which will be very greatly appreciated by 
those whom it affects. I am very glad that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee over which the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sale presided, and the former Com- 
mittee over which the Hon’ble the Chief Justice presided, have been laid before 
this Council, but at the same time they do not remove from my mind the doubt, 
which I felt in Select Committee, as to the expediency of combining the two offices 
of the Administrator General and the Official Trustee, I cannot accept altogether 
what my learned friend, the Law Member, said on the last occasion with regard to 
the Select Committee having accepted this proposal. I understood that the view 
of the Select Committee was that it was not within their province to discuss this 
matter, because the amalgamation had been provided for by the previous Act, 
and the question as to whether the amalgamation was to take place or not, would 
rest upon the Government and upon the Government solely, and I trust that 
the Government will take the matter into serious consideration before this amal- 
gamation is carried into effect. I will say one word with regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee over which the Hon’ble the Chief Justice pre- 
sided. Looking at the words of their recommendation, I am not sure that 
they considered the amount of work which there was in the Administrator 
General’s office, or the amount of work which there was in the Official Trustee’s 
office, but they say generally that there is no reason — and they further say that 
there is no legal reason— why the two offices should not be amalgamated. 
It does not seem to me, upon reading that report, that they have 
considered the question as to the amount of work which had to be done in each 
of these offices. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sale’s Committee, I understand, has 
come to the conclusion that the Administrator General as Administrator General 
will require, and ought to have, a Deputy. On the last occasion we heard that 
it was desirable that the person at the head of the office should possess the 
highest qualifications so that his opinion might be more readily accepted when 
legal questions arise in the course of administration. That applies equally as 
much, My Lord, to the case of the Official Trustee as to the case of the Adminis- 
trator General, and I venture to think that, as beneficiaries whose estates are in 
the hands of the Administrator General are entitled to get the advice and the 
personal interference and intervention of a man of the highest qualifica- 
tions, so are those interested in estates in the Official Trustee’s office, and if 
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the work of the Administrator General is now more than he can do and he requires 
a Deputy, it does not seem very clear how the further work can be thrown upon 
him, which would come upon him, supposing that the offices were amalgamated. 

I hope that this Bill as it now stands altered will give satisfaction. I believe 
it will be accepted as a fair and necessary measure. There is nothing further 
that I would add except this : that upon the last occasion my honourable friend, 
the Law Member, discussed the question whether the Administrator General was 
a corporation sole or whether he was not a corporation sole. That is a question, 
My Lord, upon which I do not feel called upon to express any opinion ; but I 
would point out that, as regards a corporation sole, the main point appears to 
be that there should be a perpetual succession, and in the case of the Adminis- 
trator General, there undoubtedly was provided by the former Bill a perpetual 
succession, and we have accentuated that by clause 3, sub-clause ^ , of the 
present Bill, which provides that he shall be sued by his name of office and that 
no suit shall abate by reason of his death, resignation, suspension or removal. 

I am not going further into that question, because it appears to me a purely 
academical question, and I entirely agree with the Hon’ble Law Member in 
this : that, if the Administrator General was a corporation sole before, there 
is nothing* in this Bill which prevents his still being a corporation sole. With 
these words I can only express my support of the motion of the Hon’ble 
Member in charge that this Bill be passed.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh said : — “ My honourable friends, Mr. Turner 
and Mr, Pugh, have both accepted this Bill. On some points they still entertain 
doubts,*and before the Bill is passed I ought, perhaps, to make some reply to 
their observations. On the question whether it was right to deal with this as a 
matter more or less urgent and requiring immediate legislation, I think I may 
leave my honourable and learned friend, Mr. Pugh, to answer the Hon ble Mr. 
Turner, but when the Hon’ble Mr. Turner tells us that the full explanations of the 
intentions of Government with regard to these offices were not given in time, I 
am disposed to'say that there is a considerable measure of justice in the charge. 

“ It follows almost inevitably from the nature of government in this country, 
and from the manner in which our proceedings are conducted, that there is not 
that timely and full explanation of the intentions of the Government with regard 
to a matter of this nature which is given in other countries with institutions of 
a different kind. So far as in the future we can provide against such mis- 
understandings as have arisen in the present case, I think we ought to use every 
efiort to do so. Both my honourable friends maintain their objection to the 
combination of the offices of Administrator General and Official Trustee. On 
this point, of course, I have no right to speak for the Executive Department of 
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Government with which the question of policy will lie, but I do not regard this 
Bill as making any final or irrevocable arrangement. But our position is this : 
we were fully aware that the law had already made provision for the com- 
bination of offices. Whether it will turn out that it will be expedient to bring 
them together or to keep them apart, I think only the experience of the new 
Administrator General can show. No doubt there is much to be said for the 
position, that the work of the Administrator General’s office is already more 
than one man can undertake, but it has been represented to us that the labours 
of the Administrator General are greatly increased by the defective system 
under which he has to work ; that it is a system under which every detail of 
the office business must be passed under his revievv, and that if in course of 
time the new Administrator General is able to introduce a better system it would 
greatly lessen the amount of his own work. Whether that is really so or not, 
time will show, and I think, that in time, the Government ought to be ready to 
reconsider the arrangement, and to do what at the time when the question comes 
up shall appear to be best for the proper conduct of both offices. I think, 
My Lord, that what my learned friend, Mr. Pugh, has said, dispenses me from 
saying anything more about a corporation sole. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the arguments addressed to us on this and other abstract points have con- 
tributed materially to the improvement of the Bill ; and should indeed have said 
so a fortnight ago, if it had not been that a certain combative letter betrayed me 
into making a combative speech. The sages of the English law who evolved 
out of their inner consciousness large quantities of legal metaphysics with 
regard to corporations sole would, 1 think, have been surprised if they had known 
that their abstract doctrines were to be made the subject of debate in this 
Council. As Mr. Pugh is agreed with me on the practical point, that is to say, 
admitting for the sake of argument that the Administrator General is a corpora- 
tion sole, there is nothing in this Bill, as amended, which deprives him of that 
character, I think I need not detain the Council longer with purely academic 
argument, but merely give my voice in favour of passing the Bill.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

INDIAN ELECTRICITY BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arundel moved for leave to introduce a Bill to make 
better provision for facilitating and regulating the supply and use of electrical 
energy for lighting and other purposes. He said “ My Lord, in moving for 
leave to introduce a Bill to make better provision for facilitating and regulating 
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the supply and use of electrical energy for lighting and other purposes, I 
propose to say a few words to supplement the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
annexed to the draft. 

“ The Bill, which is based on the Electric Lighting Acts and rules in force in 
England and in Bengal, has been prepared largely in response to the wishes of a 
good many persons interested in electrical projects, and Messrs. Crampton and 
Company, an enterprising English firm, voluntarily undertook considerable trouble 
and expense in framing and forwarding to the Government of India a draft Bill 
which they considered suitable to the needs of India. Comprehensive legislation 
has also been pressed upon the Government of India by the Governments of 
Bombay and of Bengal, while other Local Governments have either expressed 
approval or have intimated that the actual need for legislation has not yet arisen. 

“ The Government of Bombay consider that legislation is urgently needed. 
They desire an Imperial Act which ‘ would secure continuity of principle and 
be a distinct economy of labour and time.’ Failing an Imperial Act, they would 
reluctantly contemplate legislation for the Bombay Presidency alone, 

** Bengal is the only province which possesses, in Bengal .Act IX of 1895, a 
law at all competent to meet present requirements. While intended mainly 
for Calcutta, it is applicable to municipalities throughout the province, and, 
although it has so far been extended to Howrah and Dacca only, the Local 
Government has already found that the tentative and cautious legislation of 
1895 is insufficient, and desire further legislation, a principal object of which 
is to encourage the investment of capital in electrical enterprise by extending 
the term of a license from the present maximum of 21 years to a maximum of 
42 years. 

“ The draft has already passed through a considerable amount of criticism, 
both official and unofficial, at the hands of very competent persons. I should like 
in particular to express my indebtedness to my honourable friend, Mr. Ashton, 
who last year was good enough to come to Simla and go through the Bill with 
me, clause by clause, making valuable suggestions. Mr. Ashton, I am sorry 
to say, is prevented by illness from being present to-day, or he would have been 
able to intimate the points — only a few I venture to hope — ^in which he is not in 
accord with the Bill as it stands and considers that it may be further improved. 
Mr. Meares, the Electrical Engineer to the Government of Bengal, has also 
rendered very great assistance in the preparation of the Bill. 

“ The Bill meets the wishes of the Government of Bengal and of the persons 
and firms interested in modifying the present Bengal Act, by providing that 
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licenses for the supply of electrical energy may be given with or without a time- 
limit, and the restricted maximum of 21 years is thus removed. Following the 
Electric Lighting Clauses Act of 1899, it also provides that an undertaking may 
be purchased by a local authority or by the Local Government, after the lapse of 
42 years and at subsequent intervals not exceeding 10 years during the currency 
of the license, at a price fixed on the value of the properly at the time of 
purchase without any addition in respect of compulsory purchase or goodwill 
or profit. The object, of course, in this and like cases, is to secure to the 
community the eventual possession and profit of the undertaking, but only after 
allowing the company a lease of life sufficiently long to make it worth while for 
capitalists to invest in the undertaking. 

“ It is needless for me to go further into the provisions of the Bill, except to 
remark that in Part HI provision is made to prevent interference with the 
electric installations of private persons and institutions, such as clubs. The 
ordinary provisions of the Bill will apply in such cases only if more than 
loo persons are likely to assemble on the premises so provided with electric 
energy, and even then the Local Government may grant exemption from the 
provisions of the Bill on good cause being shown. 

“ After its introduction into this Council the Bill will, I trust, receive the 
benefit of public criticism, and I hope that at the next Legislative Session in 
Calcutta it may be referred to a Select Committee and be passed into law with 
such amendments as may be found necessary.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arundel introduced the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arundel moved that the Bill, together with the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be published in the Gazette of 
India in English, and in the local official Gazettes in English and in such other 
Ian guages as the Local Governments think fit. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 14th March, 1902. 

H. W. C. CARNDUFF, 

Calcutta: 1 Secretary to the Government of India, 

The j8th February, igo 2 . I Legislative Department. 
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Proceedings of the Councii of the Governor General of India^ assembled for the 
purpose of making Lam and Regulations under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and i8g2 (248^ 2$ Viet., c. 6y, and 55 6* g6 
Viet., c. 14). 


The Council met at Government House, Calcutta, on Wednesday, the 19th March, 

1902.* 

Present : 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, P.C., G.M.S.i., g.m.i.e., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir John Woodburn, k.C.S.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh. 

The Hon’ble Sir E. FG. Law, K.C.M.G. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Dehzil Ibbetson, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Sir A. Wingate, K.C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. Nicholson, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. M. Smeaton, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. W. Bolton, C.s.I. 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri Rdm Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

The Hon’ble Sayyid Husain Bilgrami. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. Ashton. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. G. Hardy, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Rameshwara Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Turner. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri RAm Bahadur asked : — 

“ L— Will the Government be pleased to state if there is any rule or stand- 
ing order preventing or prohibiting Native Princes and Chiefs from purchasing 

* Note.— The Meeting of Councii which was fixed for the 14th March, 1902, was subsequently 
postponed to the 19th Um. 
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or owning house or other immoveable property in Simla or other parts of 
British India, and when was such rule or order first issued ? 

“II. — If there is any such rule or standing order, was any Native Chief 
permitted to purchase immoveable property in Mussoorie, North-Western 
Provinces, and, if so, under what circumstances ? “ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson replied : — 

“ I. — It has for many years been the policy of the Government of India, 
although there are no published orders on the subject, to discourage the ac- 
quisition of immoveable property in British India by Ruling Chiefs. The reason 
is that by the acquisition of such property the Chiefs become subject to our 
Courts, and difficulties arise in regard to the service of legal processes, and in 
the matter of taxation. 

“ II. — Exceptions have been made to this practice ; and the Raja of Kapur- 
thala, who already owned land in Oudh, was permitted in 1895, as a leading 
Talukdar, to purchase a house in Mussoorie.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale asked: — 

“ Have the Government of India noticed the ruling of the Calcutta High 
Court in the case of Kazi Zeanuddin Ahmed versus The King-Emperor, 
reported in the Calcutta Weekly Notes, Volume V, at page 771, and, jif so, will 
they be pleased, in view of the opinion expressed by Mr. Justice Amir Ali In his 
dissenting judgment, to consider the desirability of amending section 154 of the 
Indian Penal Code so as to free zemindars from liability for the criminal acts 
of their agents, especially when such acts are found to have been done without 
their knowledge ? ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson replied : — 

'* The Government of India have now considered the ruling of the Calcutta 
High Court which is referred to in the question. They do not consider that any 
alteration of the law is required. ” 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1903-1903. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law introduced and explained the Financial 
Statement for 1902-1903. He said: — 

“ I. It is my duty to lay before the Legislative Council statements, 
showing the actual financial results of the year 1900-1901 ; the results 
according to the Revised Estimates for the year 1901-1902 : and the Budget 
Estimates for the coming financial yeair 1902-1903. 
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“ 2. In their briefest form, and leaving out Capital, Debt and Remittance transac- 
tions, the figures are as follows ; — 

I9OO-I9OI 

(Accounts). 


£ 

' Revenue ...*•••••• 75)^72, 291 

Expenditure (charged against Revenue) • t j • • 73)^02,087 


Surplus • 1,670,204 


1901-1902 

(Revised 

Estimate). 

£ 

Revenue 7 ®) 54 ®) 7 o® 

Expenditure (charged against Revenue) 7^)873,800 


Surplus • 4,672,900 


Revenue . • . • • 

Expenditure (charged against Revenue) 


1902-1903 

(Budget 

Estimate). 

£ 

• 74,370,400 

. 73,532,700 


Surplus . 837,700 


“Accounts, 1900-1901. 

“3. The final accounts of the financial year 1900-1901 show, on the Revenue side, 
an improvement of ;^5, 116,491 over the Original Estimate, and of ^106,291 over the 
Revised Estimate. 

4. On the Expenditure side, the accounts show an increase of 
Original Estimate, and of 76,487 on the Revised Estimate. 

“ 5. The considerable differences between the figures of the Original and Revised 
Estimates, were fully explained in the Budget Statement last year, and it may be remem- 
bered that they were in great part attributable to an unexpected increase m mint 
operations. The differences on either side of the account between the Revised Estimate 
and the Final Accounts, are not of great importance, and the resulting difference o an 
addition of ;^29,8o4 to our last estimated surplus calls for no comment. ^ It may, oweve^ 
be pointed out that the most important differences between the Revised Estimate and 
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the final figures are due to an addition of approximately ;^20o,ooo in gross railway 
receipts, counterbalanced, in part only, by an addition of about ;^2S,5oo to railway 
charges, and a decrease in land revenue returns, amounting to approximately £ 1 93,000. 

“Revised Estimate, 1901-1902. 

“ Revenue. 

“ 6. The Revised Estimate shows a surplus greater than that anticipated in the 
Original Estimates, by the very considerable sura of ;^3, 982,000. 

“ The realisation of so large a surplus cannot but be a matter of congratulation to 

India, and, following the relatively large surplus vrhich we were able to announce 
last year, it confirms the hope, I then ventured to express, that, if no new ill-fortune over- 
took us, we might, as regards finance, look forw'ard to a period of increasing prosp(,Tity. 

'‘7. We may examine the figures which have resulted in an increase of revenue 
beyond our anticipations, amounting to ^^4, 354,800, and an increase in expenditure 
(including Provincial Adjustments) of ;^372,8oo. 

“ 8. The following are the figures of increases under the more important heads of 
Revenue, and it is satisfactory to note that only under the relatively unimportant 
group of ' Other Heads ’ has there been a slight decrease : — 


Head. Increase. 

L 

Land Revenue 299,300 

Opium . . ...... 311,400 

Salt Sf'jtioo 

Stamps 147,400 

Excise 119,400 

Customs 643,900 

Post OfBce 33,500 

Telegraph ... .... 55»70o 

. 515,200 

Railways 1,750,500 

Irrigation 

Receipts by Military Department . . , 115,400 

Total . 4,139,600 


^ g. The additional ;^299,3oo, under Land Revenue, is an increase of some import- 
ance in itself, but it is only a difference of about i’65 on the Original Estimate of the total 
revenue to be collected. 
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“ 10. The increased yield of opium revenue, amounting to ;^3 11,400, can only be 
considered as a" piece of good fortune. We have, since May, been selling throughout the 
year in a falling market, a situation which we anticipated, but which has fortunately not 
developed as rapidly as allowed for in a prudently cautious estimate. 

“ii. The increase under Salt, as compared with the Original Estimate, is ;^58,8oo; 
but, as compared, with the accounts for the preceding year, it is only 29, 666. 

“12. Stamps have continued to yield a slow but steady _and satisfactory increase. 
The figures for the last four years have been : — 


Accounts. 

Revised Estimate. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901-1902. 

98,433 

;e3, 265,476 

j£3,342,948 

i 

3^3,494,700 


showing an increase of 147,400 above the Budget Estimate, and an average growth of 
about 3' I per cent per annum, during the period reviewed. 

“13. Excise which gives an increase over the Original Estimate of 119,400, also 
continues to show a progressive increase, though less rapid than Stamps. The last four 
years’ figures have been -. — 


Accounts. 

Revised Estimate, 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

I90Z-1902. 

:£ 3 , 828,948 

;e 3 , 8 S 9,942 

£3,937,202 

£4,086,500 


“ 14. The very large increase in Customs Revenue, both as compared with the 
Original Estimate and with the returns of the preceding year, is one of the most 
satisfactory features of the results we are now considering. 

The figures of the last four years have been : — 


Accounts. 

Revised Estimate. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901- 1902. 

£3,201,441 

3£3, 133,791 

3 £ 3 , 37 1,597 

£3,831,900 


“ I feel that the Finance Department may reasonably be called upon for some 
justification for having so seriously underestimated the returns from Customs, and 

B 
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I have no desire to minimise the fact that this revenue was striously undcresuinated 
lastyear, our Original Estimate having been only ;^3, 1 88.000, whilst our Revised Esti- 
mate amounts to ;^3, 83 1,900, an excess of :^643,90o, or approximately 20 per cent above 
the estimate. I hold that we have full justification for this apparently extraordinary 
underestimate. 

“ It will be seen from the figures tabulated above, that the total increase in the 
two years 1898-99 to 1900-igoi was only £110,1^6, or approximately 5’3 per <’eni. 
and further, that a comparison of the figures of the two years, 1898-99, 1899-1900. 
shows not only no increase, but a positive decrease of £6’j,6$o. In these circum- 
stances, I consider that we should have had no justification for assuming any important 
augmentation of revenue during the current financial year ; we might quite pos.sibly have 
had to face a decrease, and in estimating, it is our duty to remain on the safe side. 

“ The fact is, however, that Customs revenue for the current year, shows an 
increase of some ;^46o,ooo above that of last year, and it is consequently a matter of 
considerable interest to examine in detail the figures contributing to this result. The 
Tariff heads under which the more important increases have arisen are as follows . — 


Head. 

Cu<:tonis Revenue 
in 1 900-190 1. 

\ 

Custom^ Revenue * 
in 1901-H102 
(Revised ; 

Ebtimate). i 

incro.'ii-c. 

Cotton manufactures 


« 


£ 

623,000 

£ i 

709,000 , 

£ 

Silver ..... 


0 

• 

89,000 

! 1 98,000 1 

ZO(;,riUC' 

Petroleum . . . „ 


• 

• 

328,000 

1 375,000 ; 


Sugar (ordinary 5 per cent duty) 


« 

» 

199,000 

' 210,000 ; 

I I ,000 

Do. (countervailing duties) . 


« 


151,000 

250,000 

go, 000 

Manufactured articles 


« 

• 

392,000 

417,000 

25,001-. 


Total 

• 

1 

1,782,000 

1 2,159,000 j 

377,000 


“ The above statement includes only dutiable goods, the importation of which affects 
the revenue ; but, as further evidence of the vitality of trade, I w^ould call attention 
to the fact that the value of the imports of goods under the Tariff heading, Machinery 
and Mill-work (exempt from duty) shows for the ten months, April i, 1901, to January 
31, 1902, an increase of approximately ^^476, 000 over the value imported during the 
corresponding period in the previous year. Further, it should be noted that increased 
importations of cotton goods were accompanied by a revival in local manufacture, 
indicated by an increase of £2'j,']oo (equal to 34 per cent) in the cotton excise returns. 

" Now, cotton piece goods are purchased and used by the indigenous population, 
and silver (paying duty) is chiefly imported for the $ame class. The consumption of 
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petroleum by the European population is relatively infinitesimal, and sugar also is a 
commodity of which they consume but a very small firaction. 

“ The increase of duty paid under the heads scheduled, amounts to £377,000. 
The additions under other heads, making up the total increase of £460,000, are relatively 
unimportant, individually, and call for no furtha: remark than that the increase is sufiS- 
ciently general to justify the opinion that it is not the result of fortuitous circumstances. 

“ 15. Now, we have heard a good many arguments about the poverty or prosperity 
of India ; but I have not seen or heard any founded on the growth or falling-off of our 
imports. And yet, what greater test can there be of progress or decay than the 
consuming and purchasing power of a people. India has this year shown clearly that its 
consuming and purchasing power is rapidly increasing, and when we examine the classes 
cf articles for which this increasing demand has mainly arisen, and for which this 
increasing purchasing pow'er has been found, it is evident that it is not the wants, or the 
contents of the pockets of the European population, that have appreciably affected the 
result. It must be admitted by the most sceptical, that it is the requirements and the 
purchasing power of the indigenous population which are practically alone responsible 
for the satisfactory results attained. 

“We have here, then, a definite fact which cannot be explained away, and which 
shows that the purchasing and consuming capacity of the peoples of India, the surest 
sign of their material prosperity, is increasing in a marvellously satisfactory manner. 

“ 16. The increase of £33,500 in the gross Post Office revenue, as compared with 
the Budget Estimate, and of £14,544, as compared with the previous year, are rela- 
tively very small, and since it must, I think, be admitted that the Post Office returns 
are of importance as an index of economic progress, it seems necessary to look for 
a reason for the relatively small progress tabulated. The reason is not far to seek. We 
have deliberately introduced measures affording greater facilities and advantages to the 
public, with the certain knowledge that these measures would entail a direct, immediate 
loss of revenue. I may instance the reduction of rates of inland parcel postage, which 
came into force last July, and which we estimated would cost some 5 lakhs per annum, 
and if we add, as we are entitled to do, this loss to the gain of £14, 544 above indicated, 
we find that the normal increase of postal revenues would have been at least £40,000, 
or nearly 3 per cent on the returns of the previous year. No insignificant growth for 
twelve months. 

“17. When we turn to Telegraph receipts, we are on less sure ground in forming 
our conclusions, for these receipts are, as I pointed out last year, particularly liable to 
be influenced by abnormal circumstances. In the year 1900- 1901, such circumstances 
were specially favourable to the growth of Telegraph revenue. This year, as far as I 
am aware, beyond £10,000 attributed to increased communication with China, there have 
been no such abnormal favouring conditions, and yet our Telegraph receipts have 
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exceeded the Original Estimate by;^55,7oo and nearly approach the re.'.ults of the jjre- 
vious specially favourable year. 

“18. The considerable increase under Mint, ^^5 15,200, is fortuitous and does not 
affect Indian revenues, being practically counterbalanced by a corresponding incn;ase nf 
expenditure under the same head. It is impossible to estimate tlic Mint gross 
receipts with any approach to accuracy, as we cannot foretell what may be f)ur own 
requirements for coinage, or what we may be called upon to undertake either for 
Indian States, or British Colonies. In no case, however, can our revenue situation be 
seriously affected. The profit on coinage for Indian account, is credited, on the l£xpo-nd- 
iture side to the Gold Reserve Fund. The profit on coinage of dollars, and for h’oreigit 
Governments, is limited to seigniorage, which is of small importance. 

“19. Railways have now become one of the most important heads under Indian 
revenues. The many, many, years of severely criticised and continual expenditure, 
without visible compensation in the form of direct profits, have been survived, and the; 
railway policy of the Government of India stands justified by results which none can 
gainsay. Our Revised Estimate shoivs gross receipts exceeding our Original Estimatt. 
by approximately 1,750,500, and shows that the latter, although taken at j^33 1,400 in 
excess of the Revised Estimate for 1900-1901, then before us, was an unnecesisarily 
cautious estimate. The figures of net profits, for the last four years, are as follows : — 


Accounts. , RevUed Estimate. 


1898-99. i 

1899-1900. 

Igoo-1901. 

I9OI-I902. 

£—620,161 

£+76,756 

;£ 4 - 325 ,i 24 

1 

,^ + 817,700 


In three years our net profits have increased by upwards of 1,430, 000. 

“Taking into consideration that an important part of the increase of railway 
revenue in 1900-1901, was apparently due to the heavy transport of food-grains for famine 
purposes, we dared not hope for a continuance of the satisfactory progress we were then 
able to note ; but, notwithstanding the opening of new lines during the past year, 
securing at the outset but meagre traffic, we are now able to show an extraordinary excess 
in railway profits, of ^^982,500 above our estimate. Our railways are no longer a 
drain on our resources. Besides fulfilling their duty in increasing the price which the 
ryot obtains for his products, securing for him cheap food, in seasons of dearth, and 
cheapening the travelling expenses of the trader seeking business, and of the labourer 
seeking employment, they have become an important source of revenue, easing the 
burden of the tax-payer in meeting the ever-increasing demands attendant on social and 
economic progress. 
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“ 20. The difference between the Revised and Original Estimates of revenue from 
Irrigation works, is an increase of ;^89,ioo, but the net revenue for the now closing 
financial year, is estimated at ;^2o6,ioo against ;^23S,592 in the previous year. During 
the past year, we have, however, added to our expenses by opening the important Jhelum 
canal, and the Mahiwa and Dad canals, besides various Minor Works ; and in any case, 
the results of irrigation must not be judged only by net revenue returns. The really 
profitable results of irrigation can only be traced in the increased production of food- 
stuffs, and other crops, in districts which, without irrigation, would remain barren in all but 
the most favourable years. And it is to be noted that, when climatic conditions are pro- 
pitious and the rainfall abundant, the demand for water for irrigation diminishes and 
our receipts fall off. Last year the rainfall was fortunately greater than in 1900, and 
we have therefore no occasion to lament the decrease in the receipts from irrigation, the 
only principal head of our revenues which did not show a more or less important net 
increase. 

“21. Military Receipts . — The increase of receipts, under this head, amounting to 
115,400, is chiefly due to payments for horses recently shipped with two cavalry regi- 
ments to South Africa, and for stores supplied to His Majesty’s Government. 

“ Expenditure. 

“ 22. The total of our ordinary expenditure during the closing year, is now estimated 
at ;^7 o,656,8oo, as compared with the Original Estimate of 1,683,600. The differ- 
ence shows a saving of ;^i, 026,800. The following table shows the increase or decrease 
under the various account heads 









Increase. 

Decrease. 








£> 

£ 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 

. 



• 


« 


319,800 

Interest .... 

• 



b 


• 

. . . 

144,100 

Post Office .... 

• 


. 

• 



• •• 

13,400 

Telegraph .... 

. 


• 

« 


• 

44,600 


Mint 

. 


. 

• 



431,300 

•ft* 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments 

• 

• 


• 

... 

294,800 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges . 

« 

. 

• 

. 


• 

42,200 

... 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

* 

. 

• 

• 


• 


72,400 

Railway Revenue Account 

. 

• 

• 



% 

•] 6 &fioo 

... 

Irrigation 

• 


• 

. 


% 

.•« 

36,000 

Other Public Works 

. 


• 

. 



• a. 

417,300 

Army Services . . , 


. 

« 

. 



• at 

1,006,000 

Special Defence Works , 

• 

« 

• 



• 

... 

9,100 





Total 

• 

1,286,100 

2,312,900 


c 
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“ 23. The ‘ Direct Demands on the Revenues/ have not only not lncri;ascd, as assumed 
in the Budget Estimate, but are now estimated at a figure even lower than that of the 
previous year, owing, in the main, to opium charges having decreased. Interest charges 
have been diminished by the reduction of our Indian loan from two crores to one crore, 
and by the fact that the issue price was fairly high. ‘ Post Office Charges,’ are 13,400 
less than the Original Estimates. ‘Telegraph Charges,’ arc ;^44, 600 more than the first 
estimate, and approximately 1 35,000 more than in the preceding year. The incn;ase 
of ;^43 1,300 under Mint has been already explained, in dealing with this heading on 
the Revenue side. ‘ Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments,’ show a satisfactory 
decrease of ;^294,8oo from the Original Estimate. Direct expenditure for famine 
relief, during the past year, is now estimated at;^556,20o, as against ;^674,i 00 originally 
estimated, whilst the amount spent on protective irrigation works is less Ly ;^S,40o, 
and the sum assigned to avoidance of debt is increased by ;^53,900. 

“ 24. By far the most important increase over the Original Estimate, is that in Rail- 
way Revenue charges, amounting to £'] 6 %,ooo. But this increase is far from being a 
cause for dissatisfaction, since it is the natural result of increased traffic, by the returns 
from which it has been handsomely compensated. 

“ 25. The slight decrease under Irrigation Expenditure, calls for no comment. ‘Other 
Public Works’ show a decrease of ;^4i 7,300, as compared with the Original Estimates, 
but variations of this nature are normal, being chiefly attributable to the neci'S.sity of 
providing in full, for work contemplated during the financial year, whilst, inability to com- 
plete scheduled works during the limits of the year, leads to lapses of credits and conse- 
quent diminution of expenditure. 

“26. Finally, Army Service charges show in the Revised, as compared with the 
Original Estimate, the very important reduction of 1,006, 000. This is due in part to 
the continued absence of troops in South Africa and China. Had we been able within the 
term of the closing financial year to obtain delivery of all the ordnance stores and 
material required from Europe, our expenditure on this head would have been larger. 

“Estimates, 1902-1903. 

“27. I pass to the consideration of the Estimates for the coming financial year. It 
will be observed that the result shows an estimated surplus of ,^00. 

“ 28. The Estimates have been cautiously framed, but we all know that Indian 
revenues are subject to vicissitudes, connected with climatic conditions over which we 
have no control. It Is, then, our bounden duty to frame our Estimates w’ith extreme 
caution ; and, if circumstances affecting our revenues prove more favourable than we have 
a right to assume beforehand, we must be content to be criticised on the ground that we 
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have failed to show due appreciation of the general material prosperity and progress of 
the country. 

“ 29. We may now turn to the detailed examination of the various items in the 
Budget. 

Revenue. 

"30. Land Revenue . — For reasons to which I shall have occasion specially to refer, 
we have taken the returns from Land Revenue at £ 6 ']g,Zoo less than in our Revised 
Estimate for the closing financial year. 

"31. Opium . — In view of steadily falling prices and the possible consequences of 
political unrest in China, it does not appear advisable, in a cautious estimate, to reckon 
on realising a higher average price for Bengal opium, than R 1,100 per chest, in the 
coming year. This estimate involves an anticipated decrease of revenue, amounting to 
j^675,ioo, as compared with the Revised Estimate for the closing year. 

“ 32. The following statement shows a generally steady fall in prices during the past 
year; — 

Average sale price of Opium per chest during the financial year ^ iyot-igo 2 . 




R 

a. 

p- 



R a. 

P- 

April • 

m 

• 1.333 

15 

8 

October 

* 

. 1,280 3 

2 

May 


• 1,374 

0 

6 

November 

• 

, 1,268 II 

3 

June • 

• 

• *,364 

1 

0 

December 

• 

. 1,282 8 

9 

July 

. 

• 1,348 

12 

0 

January 


. 1,235 5 

7 

August • 

• 

• 1,327 

6 

0 

February 

m 

. 1,225 n 

6 

September 

• 

• *,303 

7 

9 

March 

• 

. 1,220 I 

0 


33. Salt.— -The consumption of salt, though checked in some districts by distress 
resulting from famine, is encouraged by the gradual improvement of facilities for 
distribution and the diminution of transport charges, as new districts are tapped by 
railways. Under fairly normal conditions, we may generally reckon upon a steady small 
annual improvement from this most important source of revenue, but we take a cautious 
estimate for next year’s returns at £Si 9 l 3 i 3 °°’ 

“ 34. Stamps . — The revenue under this head shows a fairly steady annual growth, 
but there have been occasional set-backs and it would, perhaps, be imprudent to 
estimate for a larger return than 3,478, 100, for the coming year. 

“ 35. Excise . — The returns from Excise grow under similar conditions, and we may 
with fair safety assume a return of ;;^4, 120,300 for the coming year. 

“ 36. Customs . — We can hardly expect the extraordinary increase under this head, 
already noted and commented upon, to be consistently inaintained, and it would seem 
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prudent to allow for the possibility of even some falling-off in Customs receipts next 
year. It must be remembered that we have no means of ascertaining with certainty 
whether the market is overstocked, or otherwise, with such articles as piece goods and 
petroleum. We accordingly take, as compared with 1901-1902, the reduced figure of 
;^3,6oo,ooo. 

» Other Principal Heads of revenue have a generally increasing tendency 
which permits us to estimate for a return of £6,2,og,6oo. 

“38. Post Office . — The estimated increase in gross receipts, ;^5,400, is inconsi- 
derable. It would have been larger had we not taken into account an anticipated 
loss of ;^i6,7oo of revenue, arising from a proposal, just sanctioned, to reduce the 
commission on money orders for sums not exceeding five rupees. This is a measure 
initiated by the Postal Department, in the interest of the poorer class of remitters, and 
1 trust that it may prove a real benefit to those for whose advantage it is intended. 

“39. Telegraph . — Gross telegraph receipts are estimated at ;^58, 500 less than in 
the previous year, and the net result, after deduction of charges, is a loss of 13,800. 
but the cost of the reduced tariff for foreign messages is alone responsible for a 
diminution m receipts estimated at upwards of ;^54,ooo. 

" 40. Mint . — I have already explained that the figures under Mint are of no import- 
ance as regards final budgetary results. The’ same may be said of “ Receipts by Civil 
Departments ” which exhibit no important variation. “ Miscellaneous ” receipts do 
vary, but not to a very important extent, as regards proportion to the whole Budget, and 
the variations arise as a rule from purely fortuitous circumstances. 

“ 41. Railways . — For the coming year, we estimate our gross receipts from railways 
at 1 9,949,400. This is less than our revised estimate of returns during the expiring 
year, by £a2%'joo. It may seem to be an overcautious estimate, but we must remember 
that, although there was a genera] satisfactory improvement, the great inflation of traffic, 
and of consequent revenue, was concentrated on two lines, the North Western and the 
Great Indian Peninsula. The increase of revenue from the former was 500,000, and 
from the latter nearly £^00,000. We cannot hope that such abnormal improvements, 
accounting for approximately one-half of the total, will be continuously maintained ; 
we have accordingly taken the North Western recdpts at ;^30o,ooo and the Great 
Indian Peninsula at approximately 1 20,000, less than during the closing year. This 
estimatea diminution is partly compensated by an estimated increase on other lines, 
which will be assisted by the opening to traffic of 457 ^ifss of new railways during 
1901-1902. I may mention that, included in this increase of mileage, are 165 miles 
of new railways in Burma. We now estimate our net railway receipts for 1902-1903 at 
;^a94,5oo, as compared with ;^8 17,700 in the Revised Estimate for 1901-1902. 
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“ The following statement shows the railway mileage open for traffic on 31st March 


of each of the years named : — 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

T9O2. 

Broad Gauge 

12,209 

8,631 

13,070 

13,669 

13,994 

14,089 

Metre „ 

9,000 

9,495 

10,389 

*0,725 

Narrow „ 

315 

419 

597 

689 

7*5 

Total 

21,155 

22 , 4?9 

23,761 

25,072 

25,529 


“ The average increase during the last ten years has been about 800 miles per 
annum. 

'‘42. Irrigation, — Gross receipts from Irrigation are'estimated at ;^i2i,ioo more 
than during the year 1901 -1902. The anticipated increase is chiefly due to the develop- 
ment of irrigation from the Chenab canal, but the canals in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh are also yielding larger revenues. 

“ In so far as the increase of irrigation revenues is due to the extension of irrigation 
works and the bringing of new lands under cultivation, it is a matter for congratulation, 
but the returns, as regards some canals, are dependent on the seasons. When rains are 
abundant, the demand for water for irrigation is less — when the monsoon fails it is greater, 
and consequently our revenues from this source are liable to fluctuations which we can 
neither foretell nor control. 

" 43. Other Public Works and Receipts by Military Department. — ^The receipts 
under these two heads do not call for any special remark, the variations, as compared with 
the Revised Estimate for 1901-1902, being relatively trifling. There is an estimated 
decrease of ;^5,7oo under the former head, and of 16,000 under the latter. 

“ Expenditure. 

“ 44. Direct Demands on the Revenue. — The increase under this head is consider- 
able, amounting, as compared with the Revised Estimate, to ^^546, 000. Expenses in 
connection with the establishment of the new frontier province are responsible for a pro- 
portion of this increase, survey and settlement charges will be high, opium payments 
will be larger, and needs for administrative reforms have been recognized and accepted, 
at the cost of increased charges. 

“ 45. Interest — Is reduced by the annual transfer from Ordinary Debt, to Railway 
and Irrigation Debt Post Office charges increase slightly with the development 
of the postal service and larger receipts. Telegraph charges show a similar small 
increase. As already explained, the variations under Mint are of little or no importance 
as regards the general result of the Budget, but 1 may mention that we have undertaken 

D 
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the recoinage of the two issues of 1 840 rupees, and we have provided for expenditure 
on this account. 


" 46. Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments. — The total increase under this 
head amounts io The more important increases are under Courts of Justice, 

18,300; Police, ;^I46,5 oo; Education, ;^358,5oo; Medical, 56,800; Political, 
j^222,ooo ; one of the items included under the last named head being expenditure for 
the Delhi Coronation Durbar. A more liberal expenditure on Justice, Police, Sanitation, 
and Education has become necessary and will, I am sure, be generally welcomed. 

“ 47 ‘ figures for Miscellaneous Civil Charges show but unimportant differences 
as compared with those of the Revised Estimate for 1901-1902. The total of the 
Famine Relief and Insurance grant is maintained at j^i,ooo,ooo. 

" 48, Railway Revenue Account. — Charges must naturally increase with growing 
traffic and extension of railway mileage, but, since we anticipate in the coming year some 
falling-off from the abnormally increased movement of 1901-1902, we estimate for a 
decrease of j^28,ooo in working expenses. This saving is, however, more than counter- 
balanced by an increase in interest charges on new capital expenditure, with the final 
result of a net increase under ‘ Railways ’ of £2g4,ioo. 

*' 49 - Irrigation.— The increase of ;^2S2,900, as compared with the Revised Estimate 
for 1901-1902, is partly due to heavier working expenses, and particularly, to a special 
grant of 25 lakhs 0^166,700) for minor, village irrigation works. It is,' in great part, 
compensated by an estimated increase in revenue, the result of extension of the 
system of irrigation, already referred to. 

“50. Other Public Works—Sho^^ an increase of ;^848,4oo, as compared with the 
Revised Estimate, and include provision for many works the necessity for which will be 
universally recognized. It is, I believe, generally admitted, that as a result of financial 
stress, now happily passed, at least for the present, it has been necessary to curtail in a 
most undesirable manner, expenditure on hospitals, schools, police stations, and com- 
munications, such as minor roads and bridges. I shall have occasion to return to this 
question. 


5 J. Army SernKes—Shaw an increase of £ 1,533,400, as compared with the closing 

financial year; but, as I have already explained, the expenditure in 1901-1902 partly on 
account of the prolonged absence of troops in China and South Africa, ws consider- 
ab y below our estimate. Had we been able, during the financial year .901-.902, to 
obtam dehrery of all stores and material, required from Europe, certain payments for 

articles still under supply, would have been eliminated from our present Budget Estimate 
01 Military Expenditure. 
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“ Summary of Budget Results. 

“ 52. We may now consider the results of the Budget which I have presented, and 
I will endeavour to sum up the situation, as regards Capital Accounts and requirements 
during the coming year. 

“ 53. Our estimate of Revenue and Expenditure chargeable against Revenue, closes 
with a surplus of ;^837,7oo. This surplus we carry forward to the second part of 
our Statement, dealing with Capital and Debt Transactions, and including Deposits, 
Remittances, and Advances. 

“ Our total estimate for Capital Expenditure (not chargeable to Revenue) on 
Railways and Irrigation, amounts to 15 1,600, of which sum, 4, 893, 300 is for 
State Railways, ;^2,59i,6oo for the account of Railway Companies, and ;^666,7oo 
for Irrigation Major Works. In addition to the above, we have to find ;^i, 458,800 
for discharging Debt,— exclusive of the replacement of ;^4,ooo,ooo India Bills affecting 
both sides of the account, — and we have also to provide for payments on account of 
Deposit, Remittance and other Transactions amounting to 1,094, 700 including a 
payment, in India, of :^337,400 in excess of the receipts in England on account of the 
Secretary of State’s Bills. Thus the gross total of our Capital requirements amounts 
to ;^io,7o5,ioo. 

“To meet this requirement, we have, in addition to the surplus of j^ 837 , 7 oo> 
a sum of :^3,8 i 3,300, to be raised by Railway Companies. We further propose to 
increase our Permanent Debt by ;^2,5oo,ooo, of which crores, or 1,000,000, 
will be borrowed in India, and we shall also procure ^7 addition to the 

Unfunded Debt. 

“ These sums amount in the aggregate to 7 )^ 94 ( * balance required 

to meet the total Capital Expenditure of ;^io, 705,100, will be found by a reduction 
of our closing balances in India and England, by;^3,on,ooo. 

“ The final result will be a closing balance on March 31, i 903 > ;^*o,832,38i, in 

India, and :^4,o5o,726, in England. 

-* 54. The present intention of the Secretary of State is to draw Bills amounting 
to 6,500,000 next year. This figure is omitted from both sides of the account 
above summarised. 

“ 55. The anticipated surplus of ^^837,700 is relatively a large one, and it is fairly 
certain that, if we should be as fortunate in 1902-1903, as we have been in the closing 
year, it will be increased. It may then perhaps be asked why we have not on the 
present occasion proposed some reduction of taxation ? 
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" My answer is that, apart from the vicissitudes attendant on climatic conditions 
which so gravely affect our fortunes, and which we must always bear in mind, we must 
also remember that, in some important branches, our revenue is by no means assured, 
whilst it is quite certain that unless we choose to risk checking most desirable moral 
and material progress, our expenditure must increase. 

“56. There are three main heads of revenue, Land, Opium, and Customs, wlh.,r 
between them furnish rather more than one-third of our total resources, and, in my 
opinion, none of these three can with any certainty be reckoned on to increase in 
proportion to necessarily increasing general expenditure. We have, under consideration, 
very important schemes for the reform of the Police, for the improvement and extension 
of Education, in all its branches, including industrial and agricultural, and for Sanitary 
measures, and we must have money in hand to permit of these reforms being carried 
out. Now, notwithstanding that fresli districts are continually being brought under 
cultivation, by the extension of irrigation, and that, in prosperous districts, land assess- 
ments gradually advance, the land revenue as a whole, is, by the conditions under which 
it is levied, closely restricted, and any increase roust be very slow and gradual. Opium, 
as I have already pointed out, is a peculiarly precarious source of revenue, and the con- 
sequences of political disturbances in China, cannot yet be foretold. They will certainly 
not be to our advantage. Again, our Customs Revenue is— in a direction which we may 
welcome,— threatened by the development of native industries supplying our wants and 
diminishing our importations, and, in this connection, I may specially point to the rapid 
increase in the production of Indian petroleum, which may gradually displace the 
imported article, and to the rauch-to-be-desired development of the sugar and cotton 
industries in India, which will have the same result, and further to the possible revision 
of the countervailing duties on sugar, as the result of the agreement arrived at by the 
Brussels Conference. 

5 7* Iti view of these considerations It seems to me that we cannot at present afford 
to be too confident in our anticipations regarding a continuance of handsome surpluses. It 
is not only prudent, but necessary, to hold our hands, and to refrain from counting with too 
much certainty on the continuance of that financial prosperity which is a new feature in the 
situation. I hope, and think, that the new asset which we have realized in our railway 
profits, and the progress of revenues under such heads as Stamps, Excise, and Post 
Office will make up for any want of elasticity, or falling-off, under Und, Opium, and 
Customs, but twelve months hence, with the experience of another year to guide us, we 
shall be m a much safer position than we are to-day, to estimate the probability of a 
continued increase in our revenues, ^ 
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‘'Remission of arrears of Land Revenue and Special Grants in Aid, 

“ 58. We have, after the most careful consideration, made what we consider to be 
the best use of the considerable sums at the disposal of Government. Our object has 
been to make sure that the bounty, which fortunate financial circumstances have enabled 
us to distribute, should, directly, reach the pockets of those classes most in need of 
assistance, or, be devoted to objects from which they must directly benefit. The 
earnest attention both of the Government of India, and of the Local Governments and 
Administrations, whom we consulted, has been given to the question of attaining the 
end we have in view. Fortune has given us a unique opportunity, and we have spared 
no pains to make the best of it. 

" 59. Though convinced of the leniency of the land assessment, under fairly normal 
conditions, we are regretfully aware that the ryot has not yet been educated up to the 
point of realising the full necessity of husbanding his resources in prosperous seasons, 
so as to be able to meet the stress of hard times. We hope, by the introduction of a 
system of mutual credit (an important question to which I will return) to find a gradual 
remedy for this evil, but meanwhile we have to deal with the situation as it exists, and 
we believe that no more direct benefit could be conferred on impoverished ryots, than 
will be directly realised from such a very substantial measure of relief from present 
and future burdens, as the final remission of all arrears of land assessment, in the more 
sorely tried districts. 

“We have decided to finally remit Ri, 98,23, 000 0^1,321,500) of arrears of land 
assessment, in distressed districts, thereby giving the ryot time to recuperate, and 
courage, from the knowledge that he will not be pressed in his distress. 

“ The final loss to our revenues is not likely to prove as large as would at first 
sight appear, since, it is probable that, in the end, a portion of the arrears would 
prove irrecoverable, but the immediate cost to our revenues, in the coming year, will be 
■^738,300. 

“60. We have also considered the question of giving some special assistance to the 
agricultural community, by providing an additional grant for irrigation works. We 
are deeply impressed with the importance of irrigation, and as far as our resources 
permit, and as opportunity is found for useful expenditure on irrigation works, we are 
anxious to encourage their extension. It is, however, impossible to undertake, 
simultaneously, many considerable schemes of irrigation, and large works often take many 
years to plan and to complete, and their execution cannot be hurried. We have come, 
then, to the conclusion that the most direct and immediate benefit from an additional 
grant for irrigation, would be secured by its distribution in small sums, for minor works. 
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such as village wells, tanks, and channels, and we have accordingly sanctioned a special 
grant of 25 lakhs, to Local Governments, to be employed on such objects. 

“ This is in addition to the usual grant of one crore of rupees for larger irrigation 
undertakings, and to ;^Q3,goo assigned from the Famine Relief Fund for unproductive 
protective irrigation works. The total estimate for capital expenditure on irriga- 
tion, during the coming year, thus amounts to £g2'],2O0, a sum considerably in 
excess of that which has been allotted, for this purpose, in recent years. 

*‘ 61. We next resolved to endeavour, by a special money grant, to meet some of the 
more urgent needs for expenditure on such objects as Education, minor Public Works 
and Sanitation. We are painfully aware that expenditure in this direction, has, owing 
to financial difficulties, been sadly curtailed of late years ; we are satisfied that a well- 
distributed grant under the heads named, will prove of direct benefit to those whom we 
seek to aid, and we have therefore placed at the disposal of Local Governments, 40 
lakhs for expenditure on Education, 32 lakhs for Public Works, and 18 lakhs for expend- 
iture on Medical requirements and Provincial administrative purposes. 

“ 62. Finally, we have decided on the abolition of the Pandhri tax in the Central 
Provinces, at a cost of about R 70,000 and on the reduction of the Patwari rate in 
Ajmere from lo to per cent on the Land Revenue. The Pandhri tax, since the 
introduction of the Income-tax, has virtually become an Income-tax on incomes below 
R500. It presses with much severity on a limited class of persons with small means, 
and is generally considered a hardship. 

“ 63. The total cost of the above measures reaches the very large sum of ;i^i ,5 1 1 ,200, 
but, we believe that the money has been distributed, where there was the greatest need 
for assistance, and that the results of its expenditure will be directly realised, and widely 
appreciated. 

" Exchange and the Gold Reserve Fund. 

“6^. The question of exchange has so constantly and necessarily occupied the 
thoughts of the Governnient of India and the general public, during so long a period, 
that if this year I were to omit reference to the subject, it is possible that the omission 
might be misunderstood. I am glad to say, however, that under present circumstances, 
there is no occasion for us to specially dwell on the question of exchange, and I may with 
satisfaction, once more repeat the statement that the object of Government, the main- 
tenance of a stable exchange, has been realised during the past year, on the lines of 
policy previously laid down. 

“The average rate for Council Drafts throughout the twelve months now dravring 
to a close is expected to be 1 5*991 The maximum rate reached in the month of 
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February 1 902 was 1 6'o54^/. The minimum rate in the month of July igoi was 15*905^. 
The maximum variation was, therefore, '9368 1 per cent. 

“ As regards the sale of Council Drafts, our estimated requirements for 1901 -1902, 
were for a total remittance of 16, 500,000, but we have found it possible to effect a 
remittance of no less than 18,539,000 without affecting the course of exchange further 
than is shown by the figures above quoted. 

“ We have, I am aware, been criticized for the relatively high rate at which Council 
Drafts have lately been sold. But, although there is much to be said for regulating 
the rate so as to avoid the importation of gold, taking the place of other, temporarily 
less profitable, remittances, I think that as long as importations of gold do not attain 
proportions directly prejudicial to the interests with which Government are charged 
and as long as the rate demanded for Council Drafts does not exceed that which would 
result from the calculation of interest at the current rates charged by the Presidency 
Bank.*?, Government will act correctly in seeking to obtain a somewhat higher rate in the 
busy season, when our drafts are in considerable demand, than can be obtained in the 
slack season, when there is some difficulty in finding buyers at desirable rates. It must 
be remembered that, although absolute fixity of exchange is an impossibility, it is a 
legitimate object to obtain as nearly as possible an average rate of i 6 d. for the rupee 
on the aggregate of the year’s transactions. 

“ 65. In this connection, I would call attention to the practical utility of the Gold 
Reserve F und, and the maintenance of a stock of gold. In the month of July 1901 , we had 
considerable difficulty In selling our drafts, the demand being, as usual, very limited at 
that season. It is perfectly natural, and in accordance with business principles, that 
bankers and others who can afford to make remittances ahead, for the purpose of accu- 
mulating capital in India, to be used with profit during the busy months, should, as far 
as their immediate interests are concerned, desire to see a temporary fall in exchange 
at that season. It is equally the duty of Government to prevent, if possible, adverse 
fluctuations of the rate reaching exaggerated proportions. When we found in the 
month of July last, that in view of the conditions prevailing at that date, we could 
not sell our drafts at what we considered a suitable rate, we drew on our stock of gold 
and remitted 500, 000 to England to meet, temporarily, the requirements of the Secretary 
of State. The result of this remittance realised our anticipations, by sufficiently steadying 
exchange during the critical period, and obviating the necessity of taking any further 
steps in the same direction. We can now record with satisfaction that the comparatively 
low rates for drafts, which we were forced to accept last summer and autumn, have been 
compensated by the higher rates obtained in the winter, the result having been to 
establish for the year the satisfactory average rate above quoted. 
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“66. Last year, I announced the establishment of the Gold Reserve Fund, and I 
stated that all profits of coinage accrmng since the beginning of the then closing 
financial year, would be paid into that fund as soon as our resources should permit of 
such payments being made. We then calculated on the reimbursement of large 
advances to Native States and, of takavi loans made by Government, in connection with 
famine necessities, as a source, which, in course of time, would furnish the necessary 
funds wherewith to make the promised payment. I am glad to say, however, that we 
have been able to anticipate this payment, and that before the close of last December, 
the full amount due had been paid into the Gold Reserve Fund. The fund now amounts 
to ;^3,455,282, which sum according to our announced intention, to invest in gold 
securities, has been invested in British Consols. 

“ Coinage and Currency. 

“67. During the past year our coinage operations as regards the coining of rupees 
have, as compared with the previous year, been limited, the amount coined to the end of 
February being only R4,32, 32,590 for Government, and R52, 75,010 for Native States, 
giving a total coinage of 84,85,07,600. It is not possible to say when we may again 
have to coin rupees, though it seems probable that the coming year will not close 
without our bring obliged to recommence operations. 

“ 68. I must admit that this time last year, I was somewhat nervous in view of the 
very large additions we had made to our silver currency, and my anxieties were increased 
by a fairly general consensus of opinion among those most experienced and best 
qualified to pronounce on the question, that we should certainly see a considerable 
proportion of the assumed excessive coinage returning to the Presidency towns and 
creating an embarrassment which would have to be faced. As you are aware, no such 
difficulty has arisen. There have been no signs of a superabundance of currency in 
circulation, but, on the contrary, it would appear that in our previous operations we did 
not go beyond the requirements of the time, and that we may before very long be 
called upon to furnish fresh supplies of the universal circulating medium of the country. 

“ I will only add that, as long as we restrict ourselves to supplying erident require- 
ments, and religiously hold coinage profits in the Gold Reserve Fund, I see no 
reason for any amdety as regards the amounts which such requirements may reach. 
And with the development of trade and industries, the requirements for currency cannot 
but increase. 

“ Circulation of Currency Notes. 

*'69. As regards the circuladon'of Currency.'notes there is no new feature of import- 
ance to record as the result of the past year. 
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“70. I submit two statements : — 

I. — Showing the gross circulation of paper currency for all India. 


II.— -The circulation, excluding amounts held by the Government Reserve Trea- 
suries and by the Presidency Banks at their head offices. 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

I9OO-I9OI. 

1901-1902 
(ii months only). 

Statement I. 

& 

R 

R 

R 

Average • . . . 

25,63 

27,96 

28,88 

29,89 

Maximum .... 

28,20 

29,27 

30,78 

31,86 

Minimum .... 

23,25 

26,26 

27,90 

27,68 

Statement 11 . 





Average . . • • 

20,79 

23,09 

23,86 

23,06 

Maximum .... 

22,49 

24,41 

25,02 

23,98 

Minimum , . • • 

19,43 

21,94 

22,85 

22,29 


“ It will be observed that the average circulation in Statement II, which merits the 
more important consideration, was a trifle below that of the preceding year. 


“71. We have had under our consideration, and have been earnestly studying the 
question to which I referred last year, of finding some means of popularising the use of 
notes, and ensuring freer encashment than has hitherto been always possible. 

“ This question is beset with difficulties, and the divergencies of opinion recorded 
by the large number of Government officers. Banks, and Chambers of Commerce con- 
sulted, are truly extraordinary. These opinions were, however, all carefully studied, 
and when their results were summarised, the question was again considered by an 
informal conference, at which the most experienced Government officers were assisted 
in their deliberations by the valuable advice of two business experts. 

“ I mention these details to show that, although the year has passed without our 
introducing any new measure, the question has been diligently followed up, and I hope 
that it will not be long before a final decision may be taken. 


F 
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“The Presidency Banks. 

‘'72. As a result of discussion commenced during the term of office of my predecessor, 
and since carefully pursued, the Government of India have come, somewhat reluctantly, 
to the conclusion that the present, at all events, is not a suitable time for the establish- 
ment of a Central Bank. The documents relating to the discussion of this question 
were published for general information. In these documents the ideas and opinions 
which guided our decision were fully set forth, and it is unnecessary for me to recapi- 
tulate them. I remain of opinion that the position of the Government of India, under 
present arrangements, as the Chief Banker of the country, is not one to be viewed with 
favour, and could any satisfactory scheme be devised by which Government might be 
relieved of its responsibilities in this matter, I should welcome the change. 

“ Having for the time, at least, disposed of the question of the foundation of a 
Central Bank, we have now to turn our attention to that of the conditions of the relations 
between Government and the Presidency Banks. We have carefully considered the 
statements made by the Banks regarding the disabilities under w'hich they now work, 
and we hope that it may be found possible to accept some modifications in existing 
arrangements, in the direction of removing the more serious difficulties which the Banks 
have represented. As the result of correspondence between Government and the Banks, 

I think that the question has now been sufficiently advanced to render desirable a verbal 
interchange of views between the officials of the Government of India and the represent- 
atives of the Banks, and I hope that, as a result of such verbal discussion, we may arrive 
at reasonable and satisfactory decisions. 

73* Last year I submitted a statement showing the Government balances with the 
Presidency Banks during the busy months of the year. It was objected that the figures, 
then given, were those of the last day of each month, and it was urged that the state- 
ment of the average balances during each month would furnish a much truer view of the 
situation. I accepted this criticism, and now submit a statement in which the figures 
represent the respective averages for the months tabulated. 


“ Government Balances with the Presidency Banks. 


— ... 




[ In thousands of Rupees,] 

Month. 

T 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

igoi. 

1902. 

January 

February , 

March 

December . 

2,78,41 

2,74,04 

3,19,63 

2, 68, 65 

2,73,84 

2,72,31 

3,38,07 

2,38,75 

2,48,75 

2,56,23 

2,79,18 

2,48,90 

2,64,54 

2,86,73 

3,15,79 

2,82,02 

2,85,89 

2,97,16 
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I think that these figures confirm my previous statement that the Government of India 
are not unmindful of the advantage to the business community of placing comparatively 
large balances at their disposal during the busy season. 

“ 74. I may add that I am most fully sensible of the importance to trade of avoiding 
violent fluctuations in the money market and excessive rates of interest. From one 
point of view, and that an important one to the mercantile community, the lower the rate 
of interest the better. But, we must remember that, if under present conditions, the 
rate of interest in this country should fall to the level of rates in Western Europe, there 
would be a direct check on the profitable employment of European capital in India. 

“There appears to be a general consensus of opinion among competent authori- 
ties whom I have consulted, that the ordinary trade of India is not appreciably checked 
by the temporary advance of the rate of interest, to 8 per cent during the busy season of 
the years The Presidency Banks’ rate, to-day, is 8 per cent. That rate has not been 
exceeded since the month of June 189S, and I trust, and anticipate, that 8 per cent 
will come to be considered as a maximum, only likely to be exceeded in times of severe 
financial stress, arising from abnormal circumstances which defy control. 

“Army Services. 

“ 75. As I explained last year, the lessons of the South African War cannot be neg- 
lected, and having taken them to heart, it is our duty to endeavour with such speed as 
our resources may permit to make good recognised deficiencies in our military posi- 
tion, especially in the matter of armament, material, improvement in supply and transport 
organisation, and accessory departments. A good deal was done in this direction in the 
year 1900-1901, more has been accomplished during the year now drawing to a close, 
but, I am sorry to say that we have not yet reached a position such that we can confine 
our attention and expenditure to the maintenance of a machine complete in all its 
parts. 

“ The task we have undertaken is a most serious one, and although we are for- 
tunate in the cordial co-operation of my Honourable Military Colleague in keeping ex- 
penditure within the narrowest limits compatible with efficiency, it is impossible to avoid 
a heavy outlay. It must be remembered that India is defraying from revenue the cost 
of undertaking both re-armament and the reform of military organisation in important 
departments. 1 believe that this is an undertaking which has not been attempted by 
other countries, without the assistance of loans in some form, or other. Even in England, 
extraordinary military requirements for fortifications and bariacks, have been met by 
loans, for short terms of years, repayable, by instalments, out of revenue. If, profiting 
by a period of political tranquillity, we can accomplish this task, without the raising of a 
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loan and the imposition of a permanent burden on future generations, I think that we 
shall be able to congratulate ourselves on having done that which even the richest 
nations of Europe have not considered it advisable to attempt. 

“ 76. I should add, on this question, that, a certain section of our present abnormal 
military expenditure, namely, that for the establishment of factories in India, such as the 
Cordite Factory in the Nilgherries, the Gun Carriage Factory at Jubbulpore and the 
Small Arms Factory at Ishapore, will not only have valuable results from the military 
point of view, but will be of direct benefit to the people of India in lessening the cost of 
war material, in providing well-paid employment for labourers and artisans, and in 
assisting the education of the people in mechanical trades. 


“The following statement shows the apportionment of special grants made for more 
important military requirements: — 


Armament and Ordnance Stores 
New Factories at Jubbulpore . • 

Factories at Wellington and Ishapore . . 

Transport Service (including purchase of animals) 


671,200 

61.000 

109.000 

105.000 


“ 77. In concluding my observations on military expenditure, I must refer to the 
somewhat unexpected demand which has now been made upon our resources for addi- 
tional pay to European troops. We cannot, at present, state definitely what may be the 
final amount of the annual call upon our resources, necessitated by this demand. But, 
for the coming year, it has been estimated at £226,000 ; and by this sum our Military 
Budget is unavoidably increased. 


“ 78. I submit below the figures showing the net military expenditure, actual and 
estimated, for the five years 1898-99 to 1902-1903 


Year. 

1898- 99 . 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 


Net Military Expenditure of last five years. 
, . Accounts 

I • Ditto • a • e * 

a • Ditto a a a a a 

a a Revised Estimate . a a 

a a Budget Estimate a a 


£, 

15,385,042 

14,165,743 

14,265,525 

15,224,100 

16,775,500 


“ A considerable proportion of the large increase in the estimates of the coming 
year, over the Revised Estimate for 190 1-1902, is due to the fact that, for the coming year, 
we cannot reckon on the continuance of important savings arising from the absence of 
troops in China and South Africaa 
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“ Public Works. 


“ 79. Railways. — The following figures show the comparative capital expenditure 
on Railways for five years : — 


1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- I9OI 

1901- 1902 (Revised) 


£> 

5,894,746 

5,978,520 

5,317,768 

6,257,000 


1902-1903 — 

Capital expenditure on open lines - - . , , 

Ditto lines under construction . . , 

Ditto new lines recently commenced , 

Ditto new lines to be commenced next cold 

weather . . . . , 


3,672,100 

2,431,700 

831,600 

397,900 


7,333,300 


“ As regards Railways, we have continued the policy of giving the first place 
to expenditure required to render existing railways efficient ; the second to the com- 
pletion of lines now under construction ; and we have assigned the third and last 
place to expenditure on new projects. 

“ 80. The question of capital expenditure for the construction of new lines of railway, 
is becoming a serious one, owing to the fact that, however much we may be impressed 
with the necessity for opening new lines of communication, resources available for 
capital expenditure on railways are clearly limited. We may, from time to time, be able 
to contribute towards capital requirements, from extraordinary revenue surpluses, but 
this is not a source on which we could, or should, generally reckon. Funds for capital 
expenditure must as a rule be found by borrowmg. We can borrow in two markets, 
the Indian and the English. Now, the amount of capital available, in India, for invest- 
ment in Government Securities, is, to-day, very limited, and it is very doubtful whether, 
under present conditions, we could with safety raise loans amounting to even three 
crores of rupees (;^2, 000,000) in two or three successive years. In London, the 
market is equally limited from another cause. There, under normal circumstances, 
money seeking investment is sufficiently plentiful, but, the number of investors to 
whom Indian stocks are familiar is, unfortunately, extremely limited, and the moment 
that our necessities for funds oblige us to endeavour to attract what I may call outside 
investors, we are forced to lower our price of issue in a manner that not only entails 
direct loss, through higher charges for interest, but, also, affects the good-will of our 
limited clientMe of habitual investors, who, seeing the price of their stock falling, become 
discouraged and less ready to subscribe to future issues. 
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" At the same time, our requirements for capital expenditure on railways must 
necessarily, year by year, grow larger, if we are to continue a reasonable development 
of our railway system, by new construction. We cannot but congratulate ourselves on 
the extraordinary increase of traffic on existing railways, but this rapid development 
entails a corresponding increase of capital expenditure on these lines. To cope with 
the expansion of traffic, more rolling stock, larger stations and goods sheds, additional 
sidings, and signalling apparatus, and sometimes duplication of the permanent way, are 
imperatively required, and this cannot be provided without large capital expenditure. 
We have undertaken to provide for all such reasonably established requirements, and we 
are threatened with some day finding the whole of our capital resources absorbed in 
fulfilling this undertaking, and little or nothing left for new construction. 

“ The situation, as regards the future, is a serious one. It can only be met by 
extending the field which supplies our capital requirements, and many difficulties must 
be overcome to attain this end. The question is necessarily occupying the atten- 
tion of Government, and although I do not think that any heroic remedies can be found, 

I trust that a practical and satisfactory solution may be discovered. 

“ Provincial Settlements. 

“81. It is well known that Provincial finance is regulated by a system of periodical 
‘ Settlements.’ These Settlements are the result of discussions between the Govern- 
ment of India and Local Governments, whereby the normal annual expenditure, at 
the date of settlement, is established for each Province, and the Government of India 
assigns to the Provincial Governments, such proportions of Imperial Revenue as are 
collected in the respective Provinces, and as are estimated as sufficient to provide for 
accepted requirements. The assignments of revenue include both a fixed sum and a 
proportion of growing revenues, the latter being calculated with a view to allowing for 
a natural growth in expenditure being met by expanding revenue. 

“ 82. Following the ordinary rule, the Settlements with the various Provincial Govern- 
ments, which have hitherto been made for five years, stand due for revision from the 1st 
April 1902. It has, however, been recognised that, as the result of plague and famine, 
existing conditions are in large areas so abnormal, and Provincial finance, in some Prov- 
inces, has been so thrown out of equilibrium, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
at this season, to arrive at any sufficiently accurate estimate of resources and require- 
ments, to permit of an equitable settlement being worked out upon a sure basis. It has 
therefore been decided to postpone the revision of Provincial Settlements for at least one 
year, except in the case of Burma. 

“ Burma has hitherto fortunately escaped from the calamities which have over- 
, taken some other parts of India, and the progress of that rapidly developing Province has 
been for sometime past, one of steadily increasing prosperity. In these circumstances, we 
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Undertook the revision of the settlement of Burma, and under the new conditions which 
will come into force from April 1902, we have been able to resume, for the benefit of 
Imperial revenues, an annual sum of ;^28o,ooo. This we have been able to do without 
in any way compromising the future of the Province, whose revenues have been increas- 
ing so rapidly that, at the close of the current financial year, the provincial balance will 
stand at approximately R 1,40,79,000 (j^938,6oo) or some 129 lakhs (;^86o,ooo') in excess 
of the prescribed minimum balance. I should add that the Government of Burma will 
be at liberty during the term of the new Settlement, which has been fixed at the usual 
five years, to dispose of this excess balance on public works and other useful purposes. 

“ 83. In view of the approaching general revision, we have been for some time past, 
carefully studying the whole question of the conditions of Provincial Settlements. 
I have given very great attention to the details of this question, and I find it most 
complicated and difficult. Nearly every Province in India is convinced that the 
share of revenues assigned for its needs is totally inadequate, and, moreover, many 
Provinces consider that they are sacrificed for the benefit of more fortunate rivals. 
Some are very loud in their complaints, others accept quietly what they nevertheless 
consider to be an unjust fate. All I can now say is that, whilst recognising that 
backward or abnormally distressed Provinces have especial claims for assistance which 
can only be given at the cost of more prosperous neighbours, the Government of 
India are sincerely anxious to remove all just cause of complaint, and, as far as 
resources may permit, to provide sufficiently for a reasonable and healthy growth of 
Provincial requirements. 

“ It is not likely that we shall be able to give universal satisfaction, but I would ask 
that our proposals, when matured, may be considered without prejudice, and that the 
claims of Imperial requirements and of necessitous neighbours be fairly admitted. 

“ Countervailing Duties. 

" 84. The countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar have now been levied during a 
period of nearly three years. They have brought in a very handsome addition to Indian 
revenues, but it cannot be said that they have had any apparent, important, influence 
in checking importations of foreign sugar. 

“ The fact is that the direct bounties granted by some Foreign Governments on the 
export of sugar, form but a portion, and not always the larger portion, of the profits 
derived by sugar manufacturers from the export of their produce. In addition to the 
fixed direct bounty per ton paid by Foreign Governments on the exported article, 
arrangements have in many cases been made, and not always vrithout the assistance 
of State influence, whereby Railway Companies undertake the carriage of sugar to the 
seaports, at rates totally out of proportion to those charged on any other class of mer- 
chandise, and Government subsidised steamers equally transport the sugar to countries 
across the seas, at rates of freight quite unobtainable for ordinary goods, in ordinary 
circumstances. And not only do foreign sugars benefit by such special concessions 
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as these, but, also, with the express purpose of cultivating external trade, refiners have 
combined to maintain the price of sugar consumed in the country of production, at such 
abnormally high rates, as to permit of the exported surplus being sold at considerable 
loss, while still maintaining a high average rate of profit on the sale of the total output. 

The question of sugar bounties, both direct and indirect, has been fully discussed 
at an International Conference which has just terminated its proceedings in Brussels. 
The result of the Conference has been an agreement which, it is said, will have an 
important influence in checking bounty-fostered trade, but we must examine the details 
of the proposals which have been adopted, before we can form any certain opinion as to 
their effect on ndian interests. It may be that the decisions arrived at, will, at an early 
date, lead us to review our present procedure in the matter of countervailing duties. 


“ 85. I append for general information a statement of the imports of sugar similar 
to that given last year. 

"Imports of Sea-borne Sugar from other Countries, into British India. 


Country. 



1S9S-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901-1902 
(Ten months). 




Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Refined, 











United Kingdom 

• 

• 

Se«S6S 

49,486 

65 , 4*4 

76,393 

119,272 

90,047 

148,360 

112,253 

Austria-H ungafy 

« 

• 

1,063,737 

723,256 

777,831 

569,188 

1,321,310 

1/132,493 

1 , 595,558 

1,111,848 

Germany • 

f 


413*971 

289,209 

60,526 

40,703 

401,980 

304,826 


365,899 

Mauritius • 

• 


1,793,607 

1,237^104 

1,417,115 

1,020,32s 

2,085,156 

1,543,275 

1,483,511 

1,057435 

Egypt 


■ 

1,261 

864 

6«77 

5,649 

34,772 

26,943 

79,623 

54,687 

Ceylon • t 

• 

* 

2,117 

1,575 

16,813 

12,747 

8,270 

6,519 

736 

550 

Chiaa<Hongkong 

• 

m 

185,682 

139,900 

316,975 

243,676 

487,439 

383.576 

158,104 

«» 3 , 4«7 

Java 

• 


162,500 

113,493 

190,553 

123,606 

225,247 

150,118 

164,333 

101,167 

Straits Settlements 



75,656 

S 9 .IS 8 

19099 

59,743 

144,166 

102,650 

61,577 

45,294 

Other Countries 



30,814 

31,443 

3,789 

3,630 

14,024 

11403 

8.04.2 

6,339 

Total 


3,764,910 

2,635,488 

2,935,992 

3,155,660 

4,841,636 

3,651,850 

4,201,549 

2,978,939 

Unrefined, 











Mauritius • 

• 


310,504 

41,636 

356,231 

47,898 

404,370 

55,364 

401,373 

54,085 

Ceylon , • 

• ' 


510 

144 

289 

84 

112 

20 

460 

176 

Java 

• 


... 

... 

. 67,635 

47,085 

... 

... 

10^072 

5,603 

Straits Settlements 

• 


1,551 

725 

667 

340 

4,087 

1,807 

68^404 

34,862 

Other Countries 

• 


24 1 

- 6 

48 

19 

108 

48 

103 

36 

Total 


3*3,589 

43 , 5 ” 1 

434,870 

95,436 

408,677 

57,239 

480,412 

'} 

94,762 
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Famine Results. 

“ 86. The monsoon, last season, was in general fairly favourable, but in some large 
tracts, particularly in Rajputana and Gujerat, the rains were sadly insufBcient for 
agricultural needs, and although fortunately, fodder has been fairly plentiful, the serious 
failure in food-crops has been a severe trial to the already impoverished population. As 
a result of this renewed calamity, there have naturally been further imperative calls for 
assistance from the Government of India. A considerable portion of the distressed 
area lies within territories under the rule of Indian Princes, and we have felt it to be a duty 
to ^ve assistance alike to the sufferers under native rule, and to those directly under 
British Administration. To Native States, during the past year, we have made advances 
amounting to 597, 400, besides accepting demands from Local Governments amounting 
to ;^556,2oo, of which the Bombay Presidency received ;^S33,8oo. The total outlay 
amounted to 1,153,600. Further, as regards next year’s budget, we have estimated for 
charges on account of direct famine relief, amounting to ;^423,aoo, which, with £93,900 
assigned to the construction of protective irrigation works, ;^474,2oo reserved for 
avoidance of debt, and the estimated net loss of ^^8,700 on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, makes up the total charge of 1,000,000 for Famine Relief and Insurance. 

“The Financial Secretary has included in his appended statement, a valuable 
table showing the disposal of the provision made for Famine Relief and Insurance, 
for twenty-five years from the date when the Account was instituted. I extract from this 
table the followmg interesting figures summarising the results since 1878-79:" — 


Total Revenue 
provided. 

Expenditure on 
Famine Relieft 

Expenditure on 
protective works 
including net charges 
for Indian Midland and 
Bengal-Nagpur 
Railways. 

Amovint applied 
in reduction 
of debt. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Estimated 
balance at 
credit, March 
3 i» 1903 ' 

£25,000,000 

£12,658,038 

£9,399,739 

£1,510,612 

£23,568,389 

£1,431,611 


Mutual Credit and Agricultural Banks. 

" 87. I have already referred to the question of mutual credit in India. It is most 
desirable to encourage habits of thrift among the peasantry, and the successful establish- 
ment of mutual credit institutions would, besides stimulating such habits, secure to all 
members of such institutions, resources wherewith to meet the necessities of hard times, 
which could neva: be accumulated, individually, even by the most thrifty. Such mutual 
credit institutions, when established in country districts, for the special benefit of agricul- 
turists, will probably be known as Agriculture Banks. 

H 
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“Government attach very great importance to the question of developing a 
system of credit for the benefit of the ryots and the poorer classes of the community, 
and, under the Viceroy’s orders, a Committee assembled in Simla, last June, to con- 
sider the subject and to formulate proposals. 1 had the fortune to serve on that 
Committee, which included among its members, officials of wide experience, from nearly 
every important province of India, besides a specially qualified banking expert, and 
I can bear witness to the patience and thoroughness with which the question of mutual 
credit was considered and discussed in all its bearings, connected with India. 

“ The conclusions of the Committee were pronounced in no uncertain voice, and 
are generally lughly favourable to the idea of establishing mutual credit institutions. 
They were formulated in a report which has been made public. The question is, 
however, of such importance, and is so dependent upon varying customs and conditions 
in different parts of the country, that it was considered advisable to refer the report for 
the opiniojU of all Local Governments, before taking action thereon. This reference 
involves considerable delay in taking definite action, but I have every hope that, at an 
early date, we may be favoured with the opinions of the authorities consulted, and we 
chall then be in a position to decide on the most suitable lines of procedure, and to take 
cner^tic steps for carrying out a well-considered programme. 

“ Economic Progress. 

“ 88. I dealt with’tlus question somewhat fully last year. It is impossible to record 
many striking facts, in each succeeding year, but the question is one of such vital import- 
ance, and one in which the Government of India is so keenly interested, that I cannot 
entirely pass it over on this occasion. 

“ 89. Last year, I called attention to the extraordinary recuperative power of India, as 
a whole. The year now drawing to a close has, I think, more than confirmed the views 
which I then expressed, and which, in some quarters, were held to be too optimistic. 
We cannot say that the climatic conditions of the closing year ware in any way specially 
favourable to agriculture, the mainstay of our position, but, even without specially 
favourable conditions for agriculture, the country, as a whole, has advanced on the path 
of economic progress. 

“ 90. There can be no desire to make light of the fact that, spread over certain large 
areas, there is, to-day, a considerable populatbn suffering from severe calamities, and 
the measures wWch I have noted as taken by Government to alle^fiate thdbr distress, 
are sufficient proof of the lively sense of responsibility which we feel in the matter. But 
these large areas, and this considerable srdfering population, are but a relatively small 
factor m the general economy of this extensive Empire, with its hundreds of millions of 
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inhabitants, and when the general situation is considered, with a due sense of proportion, 
there is nothing to surprise us in the fact that the balance of movement continues to 
be in the directicp of economic progress. 

“ 91 . I have already quoted the remarkable figures of our Customs Revenue, showing 
the increasing purchasing power of the mass of the community. Our latest figures 
show also steady improvements in the revenue from Stamps, Excise, Post OflSce and 
other Departments, whilst the great increase in Railway traffic, and the brisk trade, 
dependent, m great measure, on exports of produce, appear conclusive, as regards the 
generally satisfactory yield of the soil, in all those districts which have escaped the 
influence of abnormally unfavourable climatic conditions. 

“ 92. As I stated twelve months ago, the prosperity of the agricultural population, 
must, from the financial, as well as from other points of view, be the deepest concern 
of the Government of India. There are no heroic measures which Government can 
usefully take for the direct assistance of agriculture and the agricultural community. 
We have, however, done what is possible, without stint of our resources, to improve 
communications for the transport of produce, to open new lands to cultivation 
by irrigation, to improve others by irrigation, and to alleviate the burden of land assess- 
ments where, through exceptional circumstances, it has been thought that it might 
temporarily press too severely ; we are endeavouring to work out a system of credit for 
the ryot ; and we are looking forward to securing gradual improvement in agricultural 
methods by the introduction of more scientific processes. 

“ An important step in this latter direction, has been taken in the appointment 
of a special agricultural expert as Director of Agriculture in India. But we cannot 
hope that a conservative peasantry will immediately accept the lessons, which, with due 
regard to agricultural conditions in India, we are anxious to impress upon them. We 
may, however, fairly anticipate that the result of the various measures above indicated, 
will be a gradual improvement in the material prosperity of the classes directly depend- 
ent on the land. 

“ 93. It is with great regret that we observe that the two important industries of 
indigo and tea are still suffering from a serious crisis. Efforts are being made to 
cheapen and improve the cultivation of indigo, and, personally, I have great hopes that 
these efforts will be crowned with success. There is certainly in most quarters much 
opportunity for improvement, and the fact cannot be gainsaid that, even to-day, the 
better qualities of indigo obtain a ready sale at fair prices, and that some of the more 
favourably situated and best managed factories have earned good profits. 

“ 94. The- probability of a general revival of the indigo mdustry is a matter of 
opinion and speculation. I am, personally, strongly of opinion that such a revival is 
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possible, though it cannot be secured without very considerable effort. It would 
perhaps be out of place, in a Financial Statement, to discuss questions of detail depend- 
ent on agricultural and chemical processes, but I so fully realise the importance of 
sustaining the indigo interest, that I have lost no opportunity of examining the question 
in all its details, and my conviction is that energy and the adoption of scientific 
methods, should win the day for the indigo planters. 

“ 95. As regards tea, the internal trade and the trade with Persia, in connection 
with which the tea interest has displayed laudable energy, are developing satisfactorily. 
The quantity of tea exported during the closing year, compares not unsatisfactorily with 
exports In past years. Good qualities of tea still command fair prices, and in favourable 
circumstances, some well-managed tea estates still yield good profits. 

“ I am, however, aware that in some competent quarters, it is feared that, the result 
of extension of cultivation during the last few years, will yet aggravate the evil of over- 
production, and that the forcing of increased supplies, on the market, will tend to still 
further lower prices and prejudice the position of even those estates which are successful 
to-day. 


“ I give below the figures showing the exports of Indian tea during the last two 


years : — 


Lbs. 


1900- 1901 190,305,490 

1901- 1902 (tea months) .... 167,636,555 


" 96. The jute industry is, I am glad to say, flourishing, the cotton and rice crops 
have been good, and have found ready sale, and our cotton manufacturing industry has 
taken a turn for the better, eridenced by increasing output, disposed of, I believe, at 
frirly remunerative prices. 

“ 97. I have already, in connection with Customs returns, referred to the large 
increase in importations of machinery and mill-work, and this increase is clearly due to 
a satisfactory development of manufacturing industries. 


“ 98. The Coal business is flourishing, and the exports of coal, on the rapid develop- 
ment of which I commented l^t year, have again increased, as is shown by the figures 
now tabulated 

Quantity. 


Coal shipped from Calcutta . 
„ supplied to bunkers • 


Tons 


1900. 

• 1,750,981 

• 615,504 


. 2,366,485 


igoi. 

2,008,322 

659,851 


2,668,173 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES PANDHARf TAX (ABOLITION) BILL. 

The Hon’ble SiR Edward Law moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
to abolish the pdndharf tax heretofore levied in certain parts of the Central Prov- 
inces. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law introduced the Bill. 

The Hon’ble SiR Edward Law moved that the Bill, together with the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be published in English in 
the Gazette of India and in the Central Provinces Gazette. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

UNITED PROVINCES (DESIGNATION) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. IbbetsoN moved for leave to introduce a Bill to recog- 
nise and give effect to a change in the constitution and designation of the terri- 
tories formerly known as the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. He said : — 
“ My Lord, in doing so, I wish to add a few words of explanation, in order to 
prevent any possible misunderstanding as to the object and effect of the Bill. 

“ It has long been recognised that the old title of the North-Western Prov- 
inces has ceased to be appropriate; and, since the creation of the North-West 
Frontier Province, it has become positively inconvenient. Your Lordship has 
therefore had under consideration a change of name, in communication with 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India and with the Lieutenant-Governor. 

“ In making any such change, it was exceedingly desirable to perpetuate 
the separate entity of the province of Oudh, which has played such a prominent 
part in the history of India, and which possesses such a marked individuality — 
an individuality which is recognised in the Indian Statute-book, and in which 
the inhabitants of the province take a natural and a proper pride. 

“For the North-Western Provinces, a new name lay ready made to Your 
Lordship’s hand. In 1883 a law (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, s. 38) was enacted by 
the Imperial legislature, which separated from Bengal what was substan- 
tially the North-Western Provinces as now constituted, and created it a new 
province under the style of the Presidency of Agra. That law has 
never been repealed, though its provisions shortly afterwards were, and snU 
remain, suspended by subsequent statutes. 
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“ At the same time it decided to formally raise the province of Oudh 
from the status of a Chief Commissionership to that of a Lieutenant* 
Governorship. I use the word ‘ formally ’ advisedly. As long ago as x 886, the 
two provinces were constituted a single province under a single Lieutenant- 
Governor for the purposes of local legislation. And for all administrative pur- 
poses, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh is of necessity treated in practice, not 
as a Chief Commissioner, but as a Lieutenant-Governor. It would clearly be in- 
convenient to have to describe him in all official documents as 'the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province of Agra and the Chief Commissioner of Oudh’; the 
designation of ‘ the United Provinces * has already obtained some currency in 
familiar parlance : and Your Lordship therefore has decided to combine the two 
provinces into a single Lieutenant-Governorship, to be henceforth known as the 
' United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

“ All this is a purely executive matter ; the change will be effected by a Pro- 
clamation issued by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India 
in Council, with the sanction of His Majesty the King-Emperor; no legislative 
ratification or sanction is required ; and this Council, as such, has no concern 
with it. I have thought it well, however, to set forth the precise nature of the 
change thus fully, in order that the reasons for the legislation which I am now 
proposing may be clearly apprehended. 

“The Bill which I am about, with the permission of the Council, to 
introduce, is purely declaratory and explanatory. It declares (in order to 
prevent technical objections which might be raised hereafter) that the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh are the same thing as the North-Western Prov- 
inces and Oudh, that the Lieutenant-Governor of the former is the same person 
as the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner of the latter, and that all 
enactments and statutory orders are to be construed accordingly. Neither the 
Proclamation nor the Bill will in any way affect the operation of any special 
law relating to Oudh, or the separate jurisdiction of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner of that province.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson introduced the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Bill, together with the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be published in English in the 
Gazette of India, and in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government 
Gazette in English and in such other languages as the Local Government 
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thinks fit. He said : — “ My Lord, I do not think that it is necessary to refer 
it to a Select Committee ; and I propose, next Wednesday, to ask the Council 
to take it into consideration and to pass it into law.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

INDIAN EMIGRATION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr, IbbetsON moved for leave to introduce a Bill further to 
amend the Indian Emigration Act, 1883. He said : — “ My Lord, during the 
past few years several cases have occurred in which natives of India have been 
taken to England, the Continent of Europe, or the Colonies, in connection with 
public entertainments or for other similar purposes, and there abandoned in a 
state of such destitution that it has been found necessary to repatriate them at 
the public expense. The elaborate provisions and restrictions to which the emi- 
gration of coolie-labour to countries beyond the sea is subjected by the Emigra- 
tion Act are clearly unsuitable to such people. At the same time, it is no less 
clearly desirable to prevent the repetition of occurrences such as I have 
described ; and the main object of this Bill is to afford the necessary protection 
to the persons concerned, in a simple but effectual manner. It is impossible to 
lay down any hard and fast rules for cases of which no two are alike ; and the Bill 
provides that the Local Government must be satisfied in each case that proper 
protection is secured. 

“ It has always been somewhat doubtful whether the provisions of the 
Emigration Act, which are confined to those who ‘ labour for hire ’ do or do 
not apply to artisans and handicraftsmen. Somewhat similar cases to those 
already described have shown that these people also are in need of protection 
when taken abroad ; and it has for some years past been held that the word ‘ labour ’ 
includes all kinds of manual labour, whether skilled or unskilled. It is obvious, 
however, that the simpler and more elastic provisions which it is now proposed 
to add to the law are more suitable to the class of skilled workmen than are the 
general provisions of the Act ; and artisans have therefore been included 
among the classes to which the provisions of the new chapter will apply. At 
the same time, a small alteration of section 6 of the Act is proposed, so a.s 
to make it clear that its general provisions apply to unskilled labour only.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Ibbetson introduced the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Bill, together with the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be published in EngUsh in the 
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Gazette of India, and in the local official Gazettes in English and in such other 
languages as the Local Governments think fit. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

His E'xcellency THE PRESIDENT said ; — “ The Council stands adjourned to 
this day week, the 26th instant. On that occasion we shall take the Budget 
discussion, and perhaps some Hon’ble Members may see fit to adopt the 
practice, which has been followed with so much success during the past two 
years, and which has resulted in such an economy of our time, of laying on 
the table such portions of their speeches as may be of a technical character, or 
as may not call for immediate notice in the Budget Debate itself.” 


Calcutta : 

The 2ist March, igo 2 . 


I 


H. W. C. CARNDUFF, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of India, 

Legislative Department. 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India, assembled for the 
furfose of making Lam and Regulations under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Acts, i86i and iSgs {±4 & 2$ Viet., c. 6‘j, and 55 & $6 
Viet., c. 14). 


The Council met at Government House, Calcutta, on Wednesday, the 26th March, 

1902. 

Present : 

His Excdlency Baron Curzon, P.C., G.M.S.I., g.m.i.e., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir John Woodburn, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh. 

The Hon’ble Sir E. FG. Law, K.C.M.G. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Sir A. Wingate, K.C.I.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. Nicholson, C.I.E, 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. M. Smeaton, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C, W. Bolton, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri Rdm Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

The Hon’ble M. R. Ry. Panappakkam Ananda Charlu, Vidia Vinodha 
Avargal, Rai Bahadur, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. L. P. Pugh. 

The Hon’ble Sayyid Husain Bilgrami. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. Ashton. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. G. Hardy, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Rameshwara Singh Bahadur, of Darbhanga. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Turner. 

QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bilgrami asked 

“Will the Government be pleased to say whether statistics are avail- 
able to show the number and value of all Muhammadan religious and ebarit- 
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able endowments, how many of these are under direct or indirect Government 
supervision, and how many are managed by private trustees ? 

“ If complete statistics are not available, will the Government be pleased to 
order information on these points to be collected, district by district, with the 
view of bringing all such endowments under proper supervision ? ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson replied : — 

"No such statistics as are described in the question are available: nor 
would it be possible to collect them with any approach to either accuracy or 
completeness. The trustees of such endowments are under no obligation to 
furnish information concerning them, it would in many cases be impossible to 
ascertain their value, many of them are in reality family settlements in the 
form of waqff and the Government of India are not disposed to undertake an 
enquiry which would necessarily assume an inquisitorial nature, which would in 
many cases be keenly resented, and the object of which would almost certainly 
be misunderstood.” 

CENTRAL PROVINCES PANDHARf TAX (ABOLITION) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law moved that the Bill to abolish the 
pdndharf tax heretofore levied in certmn parts of the Central Provinces be ta k en 
into consideration. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law moved that the Bill be passed. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

UNITED PROVINCES (DESIGNATION) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved' that the Bill to recognise and 
give effect to a change in the constitution and designation of the territories 
formerly known as the North-Western Provinces and Oudh be taken into'' con- 
sideration. 

The motion was put and a|;reed to. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Bdl be passed. 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur ^d:— “My Lord, instead of 
recording a sifent vote on the motion now before the Council, I beg leave to say 
a few words on this Bill befoi'e it'fs passed in'to law. The change of name of 
what used to be called the North-Western E*rovinces and Oudh has been effected 
by a proclamation issued by Your Excellency in Council, and the present Bill 
is intended to be a measure of a purely declaratory nature j but I feel it my duty 
to say, my Lord, that the new name given to those Provinces is not geo- 
graphically correct, inasmuch as the North-Western Provinces were com- 
prised of several other Provinces and portions of Provinces besides that of 
Agra ; nor does it seem, my Lord, that the name now given can be of any great 
political significance. The popular feelmg is generally not infayour of the new 
name. Then, again, the dropping of the title of the Chief Commissioner, too, is 
not in consonance with the feelings of the people of Oudh, and it will be agamst 
one of the most cherished traditions with which that Province has been associated 
ever since it has come under the British rule.” 

His Excellency THE President said: — “I understand the Hon’ble Member 
to have raised an objection to the institution of this new title. I should like to say, 
in reply, that I took the most careful steps, in consultation with the late Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the present Lieutenant-Governor, of the United Provinces, to ascer- 
tain what was the feeling of the Province on the matter, and the objections whidi I 
understand the Hon’ble Gentleman to put forward at the last moment are, I believe, 
not entertained in the Province itself. On the contrary, we were most scrupulous to 
consider the feelings of Oudh, which no one is more anxious to respect than myself, 
by the retention of the name of Oudh in the new title of the Province. That title 
stands a.s follows ‘ United Provmces of Agra and Oudh.’ We were advised in 
some quarters that those scruples might be disregarded, but I declined to do it. 
Oudh stands just as well off under the new system as she did under the old, 
and the advantage of the change is that for a cumbrous and unintelligible 
title, identical neither with geographical meaning nor with sense, we have 
substituted a title acceptable, I believe, in the Province itself, and which I think 
fairly answers all the requirements of the case. I do not know whether my 
remarks will remove the objections of the Hon’ble Member, but I can assure 
him that I have good reason to believe that those objections are not pop ular ly 
shared.” 


.Tli^ motion was put and agreed to. . 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1902-1903. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law moved that the Financial Statement 
for 1902*1903 be taken into consideration. 

His Excellency THE President said “ Before the Hon’ble Mr. Turner 
commences his remarks, I should like to add a word of qualification and caution 
to something that I said with reference to this debate last week. When I invited 
Hon’ble Members to lay upon the Table such portions of their speeches as they 
did not propose to deliver, I clearly did not mean to extend to them a liberty 
greater than that which they enjoy under the existing rules of debate. It would 
never do for an Hon’ble Member to take advantage of this permission, which 
was given in the int^ests of economy of time, in order to lay upon the Table and 
to secure the privilege of print for a dissertation or essay upon some subject 
which would have been pronounced out of order had it been delivered in debate ; 
otherwise it might be in the power of any Hon’ble Member to escape the ruling 
of the Chair by presenting his speech instead of delivering it. It seems desirable, 
therefore, that in future, Hon’ble Members should forward to the Secretary of 
the Council in advance any such portion of their speeches as they may desire to 
bring under this permission, in order that he may place the speech, or the 
extract, before the President, and secure his ruling as to whether it is in order. 
On the present occasion, as Hon’ble Members have not had notice of this inten- 
tion, I trust that in laying upon the Table .any portion of their speeches they 
will not present anything that would be likely to have been disallowed from the 
Chair. In this annual debate on the Budget, it is true that a very wide latitude 
is commonly allowed, but even this latitude has its limits, and, unless checked 
in the manner I have described, it might easily be open to abuse.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Turner said : — "The Financial Statement so ably and 
lucidly expounded at our last meeting by the Hon’ble Member at the head of the 
Finance Department is, I venture to think, one of the most remarkable, if not the 
most remarkable, Budgets ever presented to Members of this Hon’bleCouncil— 
remarkable in that revised figures for the year 1901-1902 show the surprisingly 
large surplus of nearly ;^4,ooo,ooo sterling of revenue over expenditure, a result 
which has probably exceeded the most sanguine expectations of Your Excellency’s 
Government ; remarkable also in that the result has enabled Your Excellency 
by a stroke of the pen to write off in the Budget for 1902-1903 such a large sum 
as 2 crores of rupees of uncoUected land-revenue in the provinces which have, 
so to speak, been desolated by famine in the past few years. As to the wisdom 
of this there can be, my Lord, but one opinion— a unanimous cdiorus of approvaL 
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The collection of arrears would have necessarily been extended over a consi- 
derable period ; it would have entailed much hardship and suffering and have 
caused much distress amongst those poor uneducated tillers of the soil who are 
now accustomed to look up to the British Raj as the Power who succours them 
in time of trouble and who is to their limited imagination a ‘ little father of the 
poor 

“ There is, however, a very deserving class for whom I regret there has been no 
relief allowed, having regard to the prosperous condition of the finances of 
India. I allude to the poorly paid educated class who have to earn their 
livelihood as writers in various Government and mercantile offices throughout 
India and whose incomes vary between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 per mensem. 

“ The income-tax, when re-introduced into India in 1886, was imposed to 
meet a deficit of over ^^2,000,000 (two millions) sterling, and it was then absolutely 
necessary that all classes should contribute towards what was practically a National 
Defence Fund ; in other words, to pay for the Frontier defences. But, my Lord, the 
time has arrived when it is unnecessary to tax what I might almost call the 
* impoverished ’ class. There is no doubt that the cost of living, specially in towns, 
has very greatly increased since 1886, and the Native clerk who has to maintain 
himself and his family and to keep up a respectable appearance on a very limited^ 
income finds the income-tax- press upon him in a manner that few of us can 
realise. Not only do these men suffer, but there are a number of pensioners and 
widows in receipt of pensions to whom even the small amount deducted on 
account of income-tax tells most heavily. I would therefore earnestly beg that 
the Government of India take into consideration the question of raising the limit 
of the income-tax from the present figure of Rs. 41-10-8 per mensem or say 
Rs. 500 per annum to Rs. 100 per mensem or say Rs. 1,200 per annum. The loss 
to Government would be somewhere about 40 lakhs of rupees — an amount 
scarcely noticeable in the improving resources of the country.’ 

“ I believe it to be perfectly true that Native employes with limited incomes 
experience as much difficulty in maWng both ends meet as do the unfortunate 
people in England who also suffer from the same evil. 

» 

“ In the course of the debate in 1 886 a remark made by the late Mr. Gladstone 
was quoted and which I now repeat. Mr. Gladstone said : ‘ Whatever you do 
in regard to the income-tax, you must be bold ; you must be intelligible ; you 
must be decisive ; you must not palter with it ’ ; and this advice I would respect- 
fully tender to Your Excellency’s Government in regard to a substantial increase 
of the limit of taxable incomes. 


B 
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“ I am also somewhat disappointed at seeing no provision made in the Budget 
Estimate for 1902-03 for what I may call a grant-in-aid to the City of Calcutta 
to assist the Local Government in carrying out the very necessary improvements 
in this the capital of India. The improvements are a necessity to enable us 
to cope with that great question of providing decent house-accommodation for 
the masses, also to successfully fight disease such as plague, which can appar- 
ently only be kept in hand by a liberal allowance of fresh air, sunlight and sanita- 
tion. 

“ The cost is beyond anything that the ordinary resources of the Municipality 
can provide. I am one of those, my Lord, who think that the great cities of 
India, Bombay and Calcutta especially, should be helped by Imperial grants to 
fight the great and terrible infliction of plague. Bombay and Calcutta are the two 
principal gates of the Indian Empire, and it is as much to the interest of the 
whole of India as it is to the ports named that the towns should be kept in a 
healthy condition. 

“ The Hon’ble -Member has stated in regard to exchange that there is no occa- 
sion to specially dwell on this question, and I would only do so with the object of 
makin g a suggestion which may be worth considering. 

" Government have practically attained their object during the past twelve 
months by obtaining an average rate of i^. 4^. par rupee for Council drafts, and, 
witli the Gold Reserve fund now amounting to some 3^ millions sterling, they are 
in a particularly strong positionlto meet any unfortunate or unforeseen possibilities. 
I am of opinion that Government should now put on a bold front and declare 
their determination to have a minimum rate for the sale of Council bills. The 
lowest rate obtained for bills in the past year was, I think, is. 3M^^*, and, although 
it was necessary to make a shipment of gold to the extent of half a million to 
obviate a further possible fall, it has been proved that, by manipulating a com- 
parativdy small amount of the Gold Reserve fund, exchange can be steadied and 
a further dowidall beyond a certain point can be arrested. That point is ‘ gold 
point, ’ or, in other words, the rate at which it pays Banks to import gold into India 
when the Secretary of State refuses to sdl Council Bills under a certain rate. The 
minimum rate might be fixed at is.3j:^i., care being taken to sell eitha: Council 
transfers or tranders under the Gold Note Act at about flj,thper rupee over the 
gold import rate ruling at tlmthne^ and this would help to ease the market at 
times of pressure and prevent the Bank rate rising over 8 per cent. The benefit 
trf fixing a minimum rate would be to inspire confidence and thus give a greater 
firmness to the market by showmg that Government are determined to prevent a 
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serious fall in exchange while prepared to meet the market in a reasonable way 
and that they are also prepared to face fluctuations in the value of the rupee 
between 1-3H and say i 4i\. In this connection, I would refer to the matter of 
the establishment of a Central Bank, as to which Government have wisely decided 
that for the present it is not desirable or suitable to establish. I think 
myself that the present Banking institutions in India, so far at any rate as affects 
foreign trade, are quite sufficient and that the way to prevent a serious rise in the 
R ank rate is to meet the demand for Council Bills or transfers as has been done 
in the past year. The rate of 8 per cent, would now seem to be the maximum 
Bank rate, and there is no doubt that in ordinary times any undue stringency can 
be averted by the Secretary of State selling up to the market demand. Govern- 
ment balances in the Presidency Banks are also an important factor in this 
matter of stringency of money, and I am glad to note, from the latest return made 
by the Hon’ble Member, that Government would seem to be increasing their 
balances during the busy months. 

“I listened with considerable interest to the remarks of the Hon^ble 
Financial Member on the subject of countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, 
and the statement made that it might be necessary for Government in view 
of the proceedings of the late International Conference at Brussels to review the 
present position in the matter of countervailing duties. From the remarks made 
and from the statement submitted it would seem that the duties imposed 
specially against bounties paid by foreign Governments have had little or no 
effect m restricting the excessive imports of this bounty-fed beet sugar into 
India. It is indeed a question which will require the very serious consideration 
of the Government, for, apart from the fact that countervailing duties were only 
imposed against the bounties paid by Governments, and that logically these 
duties would cease with the abolition of Government bounties, there is the fact 
that foreign-made sugar is undoubtedly fostered by what is called the * cartel^ 
system and by the extraordinary concessions made in regard to carriage by 
rail and steamer. It is a matter which vitally affects one of the great industries 
of India and therefore demands the very earnest attention of this Government. 

With Your Excellency’s permission I will read extracts from letters just 
received from Mauritius as showing the effect of the cartel bounties on the sugar- 
trade between Mauritius and India, which trade is almost entirely in the hands oi 
Inffian morchants : 

Extract of Mauritius Agent’s letter No, ^84 of 8th March, tgos. 

The Warora leaves practically in ballast, not a bag of sugar beyond the 1,196 bags 
booked for Bombay, transhipment at Colombo, being obtainable. We. write you separately 
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on the position of our sugar market and would here venture to draw attention to the 
serious prospect which threatens the freight market between this Island and Bombay, 
should the operations of the Continental cartels be allowed free scope to flood the Indian 
markets with cheap beet to the detriment of Mauritius sugars. 

Extract of Mauritius Agent’s letter No. 148 of 8th March, igoa. 

We shall be interested to hear what effect the result of the Brussels Conference is ex- 
pected to have on the Indian markets, and whether the Indian Government is likely to 
apply additional countervailing duties to neutralize the indirect support received by 
German and Austrian beet sugars through the operations of the cartels. 

“ As regards the Budget Estimate for the coming year, it cannot be denied 
that the estimates have been framed with extreme caution. I would specially 
refer to the matter of countervailing duties on imported sugar, which have been 
taken at what I consider a low figure, namely, 24 lakhs as against the revised 
estimate under that heading of 37^ lakhs for 1901-02. 

“ There is every reason to believe that with the threatened abolition of 
Government bounties the imports of sugar both from Germany and Austria will 
considerably increase in the coming months. For the same reason ordinary 
duties on sugar should increase rather than diminish. 

“ I also notice that no estimate for increased earnings has been given under the 
head of ‘ Telegraphs.* I note the reason for this in the Budget Statement, but 
to my mind, seeing that the use of the telegraph is daily on the increase among 
all classes in India, we should reasonably look for a satisfactory increase in 
profits. I trust, my Lord, that the time is not far off when there will be only two 
classes of message, ‘ urgent ’ for which the public are quite prepared to pay a 
special rate as now charged, and the ‘ ordinary ’ which latter might be based on the 
present charge of deferred telegrams. 1 am aware that it will naturally lead to a 
great increase of traffic which will throw a great strain upon the Telegraph 
Department and will require new lines and an increased staff. But with a well 
organised system and with a well paid and satisfied staff there should be no 
difficulty in meeting all the requirements made upon this great service. 

‘"The estimated net Railway receipts are, I observe, placed at :^294,ooo as 
against 3^817,000, the net result in the revised estimates for 1901-02, This I 
consider unduly low, I trust, my Lord, the Government of India will not look 
upon railways in Indians formpg a too important part in the revenues of the 
country. Railways are a means to an end, and that end is the development of 
the country at large and the progress of civilisation by means of easy and cheap 
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locomotion for the masses. We must not, therefore, attempt to unduly inflate the 
earnings of railways by maintaining a high level of rates. For instance, if the 
rate on coal from the collieries to Calcutta be found too high in view of the 
present existing competition with Cardiff coal at the great consuming ports such 
as Bombay and Colombo, the rate should be reduced just as steamer freights 
have been reduced to meet the position. Here then is a case where an officer 
specially appointed to watch and assist trade interests, such as a Director of 
Commerce and Customs, would be able to do good service to the State and to the 
trade of the country by carefully looking into and examining points raised by the 
trade affected. My Lord, it is time indeed that Government should do their 
utmost to assist commerce, not only by investigating such questions as I have 
raised but by doing what is possible to assist in the promotion of schemes for 
the development of industries in India*— schemes which are well thought, well 
considered and well supported financially. 

“ In conclusion, I would congratulate Your Excellency and your Government 
on the very hopeful prospects for the coming year. If we are spared the infliction 
of famine, if we have only to deal with the ordinary course of events, tliere is 
seemingly no reason why the coming financial year should not shew a splendid 
surplus far in excess of that estimated by the Hon’ble but cautious Member.” 

The Hon’ble Maharaja of DarbhanGa. saids — “ My Lord, it is hardly 
necessary for me to assure Your Excellency that there is universal and genuine 
satisfaction throughout the country at the prosperous financial circumstance 
revealed by the Budget Statement which was presented to this Council last 
week. 

“‘Fortune,’ says the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Finances, ‘has 
given us ah unique opportunity, and we have spared no pains to make the best 
of it.’ I gratefully acknowledge that this is indeed the case. The remission 
of nearly two crores of rupees of arrears of land-assessment in distressed 
districts vn’l be widely appreciated ; and the motive and the value of the 
boon which is conferred is in no way lessened by the circumstance that in all 
probability a portion of these arrears would ultimately have proved irrecoverable. 
Then, again, the proposed grantS‘in*aid of irrigation works, education and 
sanitation are one and all unexceptionable. They will be heartily approved and 
afford a strllring indication, if indeed any indication be reqiured, of Your 
Excellency’s unceasing efforts to better the condition of the people of the country. 

“But, notwithstanding these substantial concessions and allotments, and 
pptwjijihstanding the conclusions which may reasonably be drawn from the figures 

c 
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placed before us, the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Finances appears to 
entertain anything but a cheerful opinion regarding the future. As I read the 
Budget Statement, I find myself bidden more than once to be cautious in my 
anticipations on the subject of future surpluses and to refrain from counting 
with too much certainty on the continuance of the financial prosperity which 
forms so prominent and so pleasing a feature of the situation today. The 
Hon’ble Member is, no doubt, right in thus warning us against over-confidence; 
and I hardly like, in face of these gloomy prognostications, to plead for a remis- 
sion of taxation, should our good fortune attend us for yet another year. But 
it was certainly hoped by many that with the handsome surplus which it was 
expected would be declared, a revision of the system on which the income-tax 
is collected might have been attempted. This has apparently not been found 
.possible ; yet I trust the proposal will not be altogether lost sight of. May 
we not look on a future occasion, when the conditions are as favourable as they 
are today, for an exemption from the tax of all incomes below Rs. 1,500 a year? 
The present limit of Rs. 500 a year is far too low, and on people of the class who 
earn sums from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 a month the tax presses very hardly. There is 
surely some ground for extending consideration to them in the fact that in England 
not only is the taxable limit fixed at ;^i6o, that is to say, Rs. 2,400, a year, but 
there is a perfectly well-graduated system of income-tax in the case of small 
incomes above that amount. And if we turn to other countries, we shall find 
that graduated systems of income-tax have been successfully established in 
Prussia and many other States of the German Empu*e, in 'Austria, Sweden, 
Denmark and Switzerland, in the towns of Holland and Belgium, and in English 
colonies, such as Victoria, South Australia and New Zealand. Cannot a similar 
principle be introduced in India, which is admittedly a far poor^ country than 
England ? I -would -respectfully beg Your ExceUency to direct your attention 
to this matter. The judicious treatment of it will ease the burden of many a 
poor.clerk and many a struggling head of a family who can ill-afford the heavy 
contribution levied upon him in the shape of income-tax. To ask for the total 
aboUtion of the tax I recognize to be useless ; but I would submit that it may 
well be made less hard and unyielding in its incidence. 

I now turn, my Lord, to the discusrion of a question which, to my mind, 
calls loudly for conridera.tion on an occasion such as this ; and while, as I have 
^eady said, I sincerely jean in ,most respectfully congratulating Your Lordship’s 
Government on the prosperous condition of the finances of the country, I feel I 
cannot k^p it in the back^ound. How comes it that, in spj,te of a surplus and 
m spite of the fairest anticipations for the future, Indian industries continue so 
much depressed? It is well known that, as a rule, the produce and the 
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manufactures of India find a sale in European markets and elsewhere 
on account of their relative cheapness rather than on account of any 
special merit -they may possess. But, as matters now stand, other countries, 
by cheapening the cost of internal carriage, by the adoption of a more 
scientific treatment of crops, and by taking advantage of what I may call the 
march of civilization, have put themselves in the position of being able to compete 
with Indian produce and manufactures in the matter of price, altogether irre- 
spective of quality. This is, no doubt, a serious factor in the situation, and makes 
it perfectly clear that to hold our own the cost of Indian articles must be reduced 
to a still lower figure. But in the present depressed condition of trade this is 
hardly possible, unless some reduction can be made in the cost of internal trans- 
port. I am not blind to the encouraging indication afforded by the increase in the 
customs-revenue of a marked development in the purchasing and consuming capa- 
city of the country. I rejoice at it and I fredy admit that it is the requirements of 
the indigenous population which are responsible for this satisfactory result. But 
the growth will never be steady and substantial, unless a healthy flow of exports 
is stimulated by the cheapening of the rates of carriage. The more the exports 
that go out, the more the imports that will come in and help to swell the volume 
of the customs-revenue. The Hon’bld Member in charge of the Finances, I 
observe, acknowledges with regret that, while money in London seeking invest- 
ment is sufficiently plentiful, the number of investors to whom Indian stocks are 
f amiliar is, unfortunately, extremely limited. Now, why should this be so ? 
There are many industries in India to which It might have been expected that, 
under normal circumstances, English capital would be attracted. But what 
English capitalist will put his money today in tea or indigo, or such manufactures 
as cotton-goods and paper, or in flour and oil mills ? Jute manufactures and coal 
are the only two industries of which it may be said with any degree of truth that 
they are .fairly . prosperous ; yet in the very nature of things they cannot absorb 
much English capital, for it would need only the .investment of a comparatively 
small amount in the raising of new jute-mflls or In the increase of the output of 
coal to swamp these two industries. The other industries are, it is true, 
some of them, in their infancy, but they are not prospering as well as might 
be expected. I should not like to say that any of them are permanently 
overdone-overproduction is a phrase which is nothing more than a relative 
term, meaning, generally speaking, that at the price required to meet the cost 
of production, including a living wage to the worker, consumption must be 
-limited. But they require encouragement, and encouragement in a particular 
direction. Anything that operates to reduce the .cost of production must 
advance the position of a country in respMt. of the articles with which it can 
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deal. It is for this reason that manufacturers in Lancashire, Sheffield, Brad- 
ford and Leeds, and manufacturers and producers of agricultural products in 
India, are so very largely interested in the promotion of cheap internal com- 
munications in India. The Hon’ble Member speaks of the competition of coal 
shipped from Europe, and recognizes that, when freights are low, this competi- 
tion makes itself severely felt. He invites us to hope that improvements in 
arrangements connected with the land transport and handling of coal will leave 
a larger margin for profits on shipments. But upon what does he base this 
hope ? Wbat improved arrangements have been made which are connected with 
land transport. Is it proposed to lower the rates so as to enable the collieries 
to bring down their coal to Calcutta at a freight of one rupee a ton, so that it 
may compete with foreign imparts ? H ow is a great mineral traffic to be developed 
unless tbe railways will work at a rate which will make the mineral marketable 
throughout India ? In England robust competition has played a most beneficial 
part in reducing the cost of internal transport ; and the same factor has been 
at work in lowering the cost of carriage over seas. Ship-owners cannot 
be accused of hampering trade with India ; nor can India complain of her 
geographical position. India’s incubus is to be looked for, as I venture to think, 
in the heavy railway rates, in the absence of all competition among the various 
railways which enables them to keep up those rates, and in the want of 
adequate means of internal communication by means of feeder lines. The need 
for feederdines to carry traffic to the big systems and of small-gauge lines to 
open tracts which even the metre gauge will never serve, is admitted on every 
side. These are undertakings with which Government cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to burden itself ; but unhappily the would-be promoters, without whose 
aid they cannot be constructed, hang back except in isolated instances. In 
spite of the frequent publication by the Railway Department of notes on the 
construction and financing of branch lines by private enterprise, the results 
do not indicate that the proposals and terms offered commend themselves to 
merchants, investors and fiiianciers. If I am rightly informed, the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Public Works Department has under his consideration 
the question of refvising the existing rules in regard to the construction of 
feeder lines by the agency of private companies, and it is not perhaps therefore 
necessary for me to say very much on this head. But, if Your Excellency should 
thmk fit to favour the Council with a public exposition of policy, I need hardly say 
that it will be received with the utmost interest. For this is a matter in which 
j^t only certain syndicates are concerned, but the whole country. If progress 
is-^sirable in the construction of lines of railway by private enterprise, the 
Mway Department must (if 1 may be allowed to say so) strive to accom- 
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modate itself more to the views of its constituents. Liberal inducements 
must be offered to private promoters, and business men met in a business-like 
fashion. Capital is impatient of delay, and the delay which is incurred in nego- 
tiating concessions with the Supreme and the Local Governments is one of the 
most potent factors in deterring financiers at home from under-writing a proposal 
for the construction of an Indian railway. I would submit that, in instances where 
Government neither guarantees interest nor provides capital, it need not concern 
itself with regard to the capital cost or the flotation expenses. The public, as 
original subscribers and afterwards as purchasers of the stock, are quite competent 
to take care of themselves. Then, again, there are many instances where a 
Government guarantee is necessary to attract capital, although a project may be 
financially sound. And, inasmuch as trust- money cannot be invested without 
a Government guarantee, I would submit that a more generous policy might be 
adopted, and Government guarantees more freely and liberally given, in order to 
attract capital. The fact that the State is the owner of many of the main lines is 
perhaps sometimes an unfortunate one. I do not say that the main line 
should not be consulted in regard to any branch-line schemes, but I would 
urge that it should not have the power to block such proposals on the 
mere selfish ground that they intrude on its monopoly of traflBc. For it is 
active competition in trade and traffic that India is so urgently requir- 
ing ; and it is, therefore, if I may respectfully say so, much to be regretted 
that in his address to the Indian Railway Traffic Association the other 
day, the President should have set his face against competition and said 
that ‘ Government desired to see compromise made without resort to active 
competition.’ It is just this want of active competition which is at the bottom 
of the deplorable treatment served out to coaching and goods traffic by the 
railways serving Bengal. They have no need to seek out trade and traffic in 
order to ensure their existence, as English railways have to do, and there 
is consequently an utter failure to meet the requirements of trade in the carriage 
of goods. It may be urgued that a policy of push is impossible ; yet what 
has been the result of that policy elsewhere? Is it not recognized to-day by 
the commercial world, if not by the whole civilized world, that but for the 
energetic extension and development of railroads in America, the vast mineral 
resources of that country could never have been utilized as they have been, 
or the finances of the gountry placed in so prosperous a condition ? It has never 
been the practice- in the United States to regard promoters of railway schemes 
with suspicion. Cannot similar principles be- adopted in India? Whate'yermay 
be the reason,, the fact remains that Rothschilds and Barings and Morgans 
and other gteat London financial houses will not turn their attention to Indian 
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railway schemes and that they have not brought to India that wealth which 
they have expended so freely upon railway schemes in other and competing 
countries. It is a pity to allow all this available capital to flow into Argentine 
and Chile, and elsewhere, when there is so large and important a portion of the 
British Empire where it might be so usefully and profitably employed. What 
if a few railway lines do not pay, and even if some have to be wound up ? 
Commercial enterprise does not consist of a long unbroken record of suc- 
cesses. In my humble opinion, if Government could see its way to withdraw- 
ing gradually from active interference both in the promotion of railways and 
in the traffic of the railways in India, it would be conferring a substantial 
benefit upon the commerce of the country. The duty of Government, as it 
appears to me, lies rather in the direction of inducing, by every means in 
its power, capitalists to construct railway lines without coming under a guar- 
antee of interest, or if that is impossible, for the reasons I have stated, then to 
encourage them by guaranteeing a small rate of interest or a rate of interest for a 
given term of years and permitting the shareholders in the line to have the whole 
of the profits. And, in order to safeguard the public from the imposition of 
excessive rates which would produce too high a range of profits, Government 
should, I submit, abandon the average minimum mileage rate, and concern 
itself in protecting the public by enacting a maximum mileage rate, as the Home 
Government does. 

" I have so far proceeded on general principles, and should now like, with 
Your Excellency’s permission, to take a concrete instance, with which 1 am per- 
sonally acquainted. The Sakri-Jainagar Railway is an important feeder-line 
which it has long been proposed to construct. Its length is some 30^ miles, 
and already some twenty-eight million feet of earthwork have been under- 
taken and completed as a famine work. Four years have elapsed since 
then, and nothing done in the interval ; and the question now is — Who 
IS to finish the railway? One proposal is to induce the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway to undertake the work; the other and the 
better alternative takes the form of an offer from Messrs. Martin and 
Company, who are willing to submit an estimate for laying a light 
railway or steara-tramway. Now there can be no doubt that, if the District 
Board could raise a loan for initial outlay on account of laying the lines 
and rolling stock, the venture could be worked at a satisfactory profit ; 
for the line divides the country between the Bairagnia line, which 
connects Sitamarhee and Darbhanga, and the west line from Sakri, which runs 
Bhagalpore District at Nirmali, apd it passes through the thanas of 
Madhubam and Khajauli to the borders of Nepal. It is purely, therefore, a 
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district feeder, and I submit that the time has clearly come for Government to 
hand over the project to the District Board of Darbhanga, leaving them to 
make their own arrangements with Messrs. Martin and Company or any other 
Calcutta firm for the construction and working of this light feeder railway. 
In any case, a definite answer should be at once demanded from the Bengal 
and North' Western Railway as to their willingness, or otherwise, to complete 
the work. As I have said, four years have gone by without anything being 
done, and I venture to think the instance is a good one of the discouraging 
delays which seem to beset the initiation in India of works of public utility 
such as these. Everyone in the district will be benefited by the line ; 
nearly the whole of the earthwork has been completed ; and yet the Railway 
Department cannot be induced to move. 

“ I hope Your Excellency will not think that I have been acting an ungra- 
cious part because, in the observations I have been venturing to make, I have 
been dwelling upon shortcomings instead of indulging in well-deserved con- 
gratulations, .Nothing has been further from my mind, but it is an undoubted, 
if regrettable, fact that in the Lower Provinces, for which I am privileged to 
speak, there exists grave dissatisfaction concerning the matters I have laid 
before you. And I am encouraged to speak freely because we have not only 
found out that Your Excellency does not discourage criticism, but we have 
reason to believe that Your Excellency is not averse to efforts to direct your 
attention to matters of public grievance and complaint. We have had a 
conspicuous example of this in the deputation of Mr. Robertson to inspect the 
various Indian railway systems and in the recent Resolution of the Government 
of India on the question of the introduction of third-class corridor carriages fitted 
with latrine accommodation. The last-named is a concession which the travelling 
public have been awaiting for years ; and I am rejoiced to find that effect has been 
given to the representations made by my late brother when he occupied the place 
in Council which I have now the honour to hold. The boon will be greatly 
appreciated, and I can assure Your Excellency that you have thereby earned the 
thanks of thousands. 

‘There is another instance of Your Excellenc3r’s kindly interest in the welfare 
of the people which I beg to be permitted to gratefully acknowledge. During 
the debate on the Assam Emigration Bill last year, Your Excellency was pleased 
to suggest that the sale of tea might be profitably developed in India itself. That 
suggestion was reacfily taken up by the Chamber of Commerce ; and w^hat has 
been the result ? There can be no doubt that the Tea Expansion Commission 
is making most satisfactory progress under the energetic direction of Messrs. 
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Andrew Yule and Company, and the results must be most encouraging to 
Your Excellency to whom the idea is due. I see in a daily paper that 
from September to December the amount of tea sold in pice packets was 
valued at 2f lakhs of rupees, while for January and e'chruary the value 
of the pice packets sold amounts to nearly 2| lakhs — an increase of about 
80 per cent. Similarly, for the five months, August to December, 66,800 odd 
cups of tea were sold through the agency of the Expansion Commission ; while 
in January and February the sales were close on 50,000 cups. Such a marked 
increase shows a large field capable of further development, and we may, 1 think, 
augur the happiest results in the future for the enterprise. One of the great 
points about the Commission undoubtedly is that it brings within the means of 
the poorest, unadulterated pure tea at the very cheapest price, and the end has 
by no means yet been reached. Much remains to be done in the Bengal dis- 
tricts and in Northern India, where the field is practically unlimited, and there 
should be no difficulty in securing the custom of the 1 70 millions of railway 
travellers who must thirst for the comforts for a cup of tea when on their 
journey. If the Commission meets with the support it deserves,' I venture to 
think that we shall hear no more in a few years of the overproduction of tea, 
for India with its three hundred millions of inhabitants should easily consume 20 
million pounds of tea annually. 

“ There is another subject of importance to which I desire, with Your Excel- 
lency’s permission, to very briefly refer. I allude to the possibility of the removal 
of the countervailing duties on sugar in India, in consequence of the findings of the 
recent Brussels Conference. As one who has all along been an advocate of counter- 
vailing duties, I trust that no such idea will commend itself to Your Excellency’s 
Government. Authorities at home, who have approved of countervailing duties 
for India, are emphatic in their warning that the Government of India should 
not entirely remove those duties, unless the cartel system in Germany and 
Austria is given up. In other words, India must countervail cartels. For the 
benefit of those of my Hon’ble colleagues who may not have had the oppor- 
tunity of imnutely studying this interesting question, I may point out that this 
cartel system is a combination between the growers and the manufacturers of 
sugar. The former agree to sell the whole of their produce to the latter 
at a certain price. The latter agree, in return, to demand a certain price 
on all manufactured sugar sold for home consumption. Now it might be 
supposed that the importation of foreign sugar would interfere with this 
arbitrary price fixed by the cartel system, but it so happens that this has been 
prevented by the high customs tariff in force, as the following illustration .will 
show. Germany produces about 1,250,000 tons of sugar at a cost of something 
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like a ton ; while the consumption of sugar in Germany amounts to about 
750,000 tons per annum, which is sold at the rate of £12 sl. ton. The balance 
of the crop, which is 500,000 tons, is exported at a price of ^8-10-0 per ton, 
which represents a loss of los. a ton. It will be observed that the loss on the 
quantity exported is more than made up by the profit on the sugar sold for 
home consumption, exclusive of other hidden trade-profits: and it is clear, 
therefore, that this cartel system can only be maintained in a country if the 
customs tariff is so high as to shut the importation of sugar from abroad. I 
understand from Reuter’s telegrams that one of the recommendations 
of the Brussels Conference is to reduce to a uniform rate of 6 francs the 
customs tariff, which now ranges from 25 francs per hundred kilos in some 
countries to a still higher tariff in others. We have yet to see if this 
uniform rate of 6 francs will be sufficient to support the cartel system 
by preventing the importation of foreign sugar into the cartel countries ; but in 
any case I would submit to Your Excellency’s Government that no step should 
be in the direction of removing the countervailing duties until the position 

is thoroughly and fully understood. The cartel system is, of course, a trades 
combination pure and simple, and, as such, must be distinguished from the old 
bounty system, which was a direct invitation by Government to sugar exporters 
to enlarge their business on favourable terms. Now, it may be asked why 
Continental Governments are so much interested in the cultivation of beet 
sugar. In the first place, it brings in a land>rent or cess ; in the second 
place, it provides employment for a numerous class ; and in the third place, 
it has given birth to a number of important industries, which have been of the 
greatest benefit to a nation. These industries are by no means confined to the 
actual product, for the refuse from the beet provides excellent fodder, and as 
cattle are largely used for agricultural and draft purposes on the continent, such 
pursuits as dairy-farming and cattle- rearing are indirectly very substantially bene- 
fitted. Such being the case, I submit the Government cannot be too careful 
in watching the attitude of Germany and Austria ; and I would venture re- 
spectfully to submit that the utmost caution should be exercised in a matter 
such as this. The Countervailing Duties Act is slowly but surely doing its bene- 
ficial work, and I hope it will be long before it disappears from the Statute-book. 

" I have very little more to add, but I venture to say a few words in connection 
with what has fallen from my Hon’ble friend who represents the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce on the subject of the improvement scheme for Calcutta. 
There are no two opinions regarding the necessity and the desirability 
of such a scheme: but the matter which is troubling the minds of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta is its financing. It is understood that no increase in the 
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municipal rates is contemplated ; and the question is on every one’s lips, How, 
then, will the enormous sum be obtained which will be required to carry it out ? 
If a Government loan is floated, as the public generally hope will be the case, 
from what sources will the interest be met? The municipal revenues are 
incapable of meeting the charge, for the Corporation have already more than 
enough to do with the funds at their disposal : and it is not easy to point 
to any particular branch of imperial revenue which can be conveniently set 
aside for the purpose. Your Excellency may have observed that the question is 
exciting considerable interest in Calcutta ; and, while as a ratepayer of the City 
and a representative of the ratepayers in my capacity of elected Member for Bengal, 
I am confident that Your Excellency will attach due weight to any expression of 
our views which we may at any later stage submit, I would \enture to add that 
public anxiety would be sensibly allayed, and much misunderstanding averted 
if any indication could be afforded of the intentions and proposals of Govern- 
ment. 

“ With these observations, my Lord, I beg to be permitted to bring my 
remarhs on the Budget Statement to a close. I fear I may be held to have 
trespassed unduly upon the time of Your Excellency and of the Council ; but the 
importance of the occasion must be my excuse. I shall be more than rewarded 
if even the smallest of my suggestions is deemed worthy of Your Excellency’s 
attention.” 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Bipin Krishna Bose said : — “ My Lord 
taking advantage of the permission kindly given by Your Excellency, I bet^ to 
lay on the table a note • on the recent resolution of Government on L^nd 
Revenue policy and administration. 

“Regarding matters dealt with in the Financial Statement, I have only 
two remarks to make. The decision to utilize a portion of the money which 
favourable financial circumstances have placed at the disposal of Government 
in giving remissions of land-revenue, which has fallen into arrears under the 
stress of agricultural misfortunes, will, I make no doubt, give general satisfaction. 
It will not only give a much-needed pecuniary relief, but will remove a great 
cause of anxiety and embarrassment to the landholding classes, and thereby 
materially help m the process of recovering the ground lost during the past six 
or seven years. The generous manner in which the Central Pro vinces have 

• Ftdf Appendix I. 
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been treated in this matter will evoke feelings of deep gratitude among the 
people there. I have to say the same of the decision to abolish the pdndharf- 
tax. This tax was introduced in the early days of the Central Provinces Ad- 
ministration, as it was found to be in force under the Bhosla Rulers of Nagpur. 
But the Central Provinces, as constituted in 1862, included territories which had 
never formed part of the kingdom of the Nagpur Rajas and where the people 
had never paid any pdndharf. Nevertheless, for the sake of uniformity, I 
presume, the tax was ultimately brought into operation throughout the Province. 
Its objectionable features have often been the subject of comment, and its dis- 
appearance will be hailed with delight and thankfulness.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hardy said:— “My Lord, before I refer to one or two 
points arising in connection with the Budget that has been so lucidly presented 
to the Council, I desire to join Hon’ble Members who have already spoken in 
congratulating the Government of India on the financial results of the year. In 
spite of lingering famine and persistent plague, the revenues of the country have 
exhibited not only stability, but a remarkable elasticity and power of expansion. 

" It is natural, in view of the large surplus of the year now closing and with the 
prospect of a substantial surplus in the coming year, that pleas for the lightening 
of taxation should make themselves heard. The question of the remission of the 
income-tax has already been raised in more than one quarter. If the demand is 
for the abolition of the tax, I think it only needs to be formulated to be rejected. 
The classes who pay income-tax derive, from the security British rule gives 
them, greater benefits than any other part of the community ; and to allow them 
practically to escape taxation would be a grave injustice to all other taxpayers. 
But the proposals of the Hon’ble Mr. Turner and of the Hon’ble the Maharaja 
stand on a different footing : and although the minimum of assessable income 
they respectively propose appears higher than is necessary, there is much to belaid 
in favour of rjusing the present minimum. I cannot, indeed, agree with the Hon’ble 
Mr. Turner that natives of this country in possession of incomes of from 500 
to 1,000 rupees a year are in any sense of the word poor men : and the case of the 
clerks employed in Calcutta and other large cities is exceptional. But the 
difficulties in correctly ascertaining the incomes of the smaller taxpayers are, 
as assessing officers know, very great, and the belief is general that the 
tax presses too heavily on the pooro: classes of assessees, while their 
richer brethren escape too lightly. The duty of assessment, hearing 
appeals, and collecting the tax, adds a very heavy burden to the labours 
of our over-wofked establishments. From statistics which Mr. O’ Conor has 
kindly prepared for me, it appears (I am taking the figures for 1^9-1900) that 
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while the total number of assessees is 501,000 who pay Rs. 1,93,00,000 income- 
tax, classes I and II, i. e., the assessees whose incomes are below Rs. 1,000, 
number 308,880 and pay only Rs. 35 ,i 3 , 5 oo- In other words, more than 
three-fifths of the assessees are persons with an income below Rs. 1,000, and 
they pay less than one-fifth of the tax. The relief to both the assessees and to 
the assessing staff would be great if incomes below Rs. i ,000 were exempted ; 
and a more careful enquiry into incomes over that sum would be possible and 
would, I believe, result in an appreciable increase in the tax paid by the wealthier 
classes. 

“ Turning now to matters which more directly concern the Provinces I 
have the honour to represent, I desire to recognise the great liberality which 
has been shewn by the Government of India in framing the Budget for the 
coming year. With the aid of the special grants amounting to 13 lakhs and 
by indenting on their existing balances, the United Provinces hope to he 
able to meet the administrative requirements of the year, though difficulty 
may arise, if, as is likely, large remissions of takavi have to be made. To 
this point 1 shall refer later. The Local Government is particularly grateful 
for the liberal remissions of land-revenue, and especially for the Government of 
India’s having taken the entire burden on their own shoulders. These remissions 
give the Provinces a clean revenue slate, the arrears, which were virtually the 
result of famine or of the exhaustion of agricultural resources consequent 
on famine, being wiped out. But I cannot help expressing a regret that it has 
not been found possible to extend similar help in the case of the takavi arrears 
for the same period. These arrears amount with interest to over 9 lakhs of 
rupees, and represent advances made by Government for seed, cattle, wells to 
enable the poorer agriculturists, tenants as well as landlords, to weather the 
strawi and stress of bad years. If it be the desire of Government— as I doubt not 

it ig to help those agriculturists who most need help, none can have greater 

claims to consideration than those tenants who in the time of their extremity 
invoked the aid of Government, and who are now unable, without extreme 
hardship, to repay the debts then incurred. It is not the intention of the Local 
Government to deal hardly with these men. On the contrary, it feels the neces- 
sity and justice of remitting arrears which cannot be collected without undue 
pressure. But if the Local Government adopts this attitude, unassisted by the 
Government of India, it will be a heavy loser. For it is responsible to the 
Government of India for the repayment of these loans, and any remissions 
which may be granted become a debit against Provincial Funds. It 
follows that, if the Local Government deals liberally with its debtors and receives 
no assistance from the Government of India, it will be compelled to lose a sum 
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nearly equivalent to the 8 lakhs special grant which it has received, I may be 
allowed here to point out that while the United Provinces are grateful for the 
liberality shewn them in the matter of land-revenue, they receive only 6^ 
lakhs out of Rs. 1,98,00,000 remitted throughout India: the remission being only 
one-sixth of the amount allotted to the neighbouring Province of the Punjab, 
which pays a much smaller total revenue. 

“ There is only one more point with which I have to trouble the Council, 
and it relates to the Provincial Settlement which is now expiring. It will not be 
denied that the United Provinces cannot carry on the administration on the 
present contractual terms. The Local Government began the year 1899-1900 
with a balance swollen with heavy recoveries of famine-arrears, and has been 
living on these and on occasional grants from the Government of India ever 
since. For the coming year the prospect of falling below the minimum 
balance has compelled economies leaving the lowest sum with which it is 
possible to carry on the administration. That sum, omitting all special grants 
from the Government of India, and an abnormal item of railway expendi- 
ture, is 385 lakhs. 

“ Starting from 385 lakhs as a minimum, an assured increase of 10 lakhs 
a year under Education will have to be added : a lakh is needed for improved 
supervision of the Police : 4 or 5 lakhs are required if the district boards are to 
be placed on a proper financial footing. The necessity for aiding the large 
municipalities in completing drainage-schemes and in carrying out other sani- 
tary reforms is especially urgent in view of the inroads of plague. Many of the 
municipalities of the United Provinces have large populations, but they are not 
wealthy as a rule, and the expense of introducing waterworks has hampered their 
finances. I say nothing of the normal growth of the needs of the administration : 
the normal growth of the revenue may be trusted to provide for these. But 
whenever the terms of the settlement are revised, I would urge that a sum of 4 
crores is needed for the efiBcient administration of the United Provinces. They 
contribute largely to the Imperial coffers ; and within the last ten years they have 
increased their land-revenue income alone by 42 lakhs, three-fourths of this sum 
being a credit to the Government of India. A careful calculation shews that 
the United Provinces contribute a larger proportion of the income raised within 
their borders than does any other Provincial Government, Madras not excepted. 
1 do not endeavour to . elaborate this point and I do not urge that a rigid 
calculation should form the basis of the coming settlement. But I trust tha.t 
the Financial Member will take the fact into consideration when dealing with the 
difBcult and delicate questions which will come before him. The United 
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Provinces can fairly claim to be carefully and economically administered, and 
I venture to put forward a request for their liberal treatment in this period of 
financial prosperity." 

The Hon’ble Savyid Husain Bilgrami said “ I will avail myself of 
Your Lordship’s gracious permission on the present occasion to offer a few 
observations on topics affecting the prosperity of the country and the cause 
of good government in which both the rulers and the ruled are equally in- 
terested. 

" One of the questions that have of late been agitating men’s minds is that of 
famines in India and the poverty of the people. It is alleged that the system 
on which revenue is raised from land under British rule is responsible for the 
want of staying power betrayed by the cultivating classes under pressure of 
scarcity, that in point of fact famines now are money famines, not grain famines, 
and that the sin of having brought about such an economic catastrophe lies at 
the door of Government. The ability and moderation with which these views 
have been advocated have elicited from Your Lordship one of the most remark- 
able State papers of our day, based upon information furnished by expert admin- 
istrators in all parts of India, whose sympathy with the people is unimpeachable. 
It has been shown that the condition of the cultivating classes is not so bad as 
has been represented, that it has all along been receiving anxious attention from 
the Departments concerned, and that still closer attention will, in future, be paid 
to the problems raised in this controversy. 

“ If, however, one who does not pretend to expert knowledge and can only 
speak from casual observation may be permitted to speak on a matter that is 
engaging the attention of the ablest men in the country, I would crave Your 
Lordship’s indulgence for making a few very brief observations. 

“ I. In the first place then I wish to state that I have not seen any sign of 
the grinding poverty that is said to exist. Agricultural labourers in many parts 
of India no doubt live on inferior varieties of grain such as madwa, ragi, jowari, 
etc., but this has been their staple food from time immemorial. The better 
classes of produce, such as rice, wheat, etc., they are accumstomed to convert 
into cash. On the other hand, observation leads one to conclude that the level 
of domestic comfort has risen within the last fifty years among peasant-pro- 
prietors and cultivators. They are better clothed and live in better built 
cottages and are altogether in better phght than their fathers. It has been 
observed that they resort oftener to law-courts and spend more on their 
wedding? and other ceremonies. 
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“ 2. But granting that poverty of the kind complained of does exist in some 
parts of India, the causes that have brought it about should, it seems to me, 
be sought elsewhere than in the weight of assessments. The increase of popu- 
lation in some provinces and the total absence of other industries has a con- 
stant tendency to increase the number of mouths to be fed on agricultural 
labour, and hence it comes to pass that wages do not keep pace with the rise in 
prices and the earning of the labourer tends to gravitate to a figure that will just 
keep body and soul together. If the natural resources of the country were better 
developed, if more capital were sunk in indigenous industries, an increasing pro- 
portion of the surplus population would be tempted off purely agricultural pursuits 
and the pressure on land would thus be relieved. Such industries as are to be 
found in the country are mostly in the hands of foreigners, and, although they 
employ native labourers, their proportion is not a hundredth part of what it would 
be if native capitalists came forward to open new industries for their own benefit 
and the benefit of the country. 

3* There can be no doubt that there is more money in the country now than 
there was, say, in the year 1800. This is proved, first, by the enormous rise in 
the price of commodities, secondly, by the steady increase in imports, and, thirdly, 
by the net imports of the precious metals. I do not propose to have much 
to do with figures, but I cannot resist the temptation of quoting the value 
in rupees of the imports for three years each a quarter of a century apart. 
The imports in merchandise in 1850-51 amounted to Rs. 11,55,87,890; 
in the year 1875-76 they had risen to Rs. 38,89,16,552, and in 1900-190I 
they had mounted up to Rs. 80,89,45,896. The gross import of precious 
metals 101850-51 amounted to Rs. 1,15,53,100 in gold and Rs. 2,65,64,980 
in silver. In 1875-76 the imports rose to Rs. 1,83,63,811 gold and 
Rs. 3,46,43>413 silver. In 1900-1901 the amounts imported rose to 
Rs. 11,89,80,197 gold and Rs. 12,67,87,421 silver. The net imports for both 
metals amounted to Rs. 3,27,05,190, Rs. 3,10,04,801 and Rs. 13,48,91,672101 
the three years respectively. This seems to me to be an evidence not of 
increasing poverty but of increasing wealth. 

4. Famine in any locality in the old days meant a total disappearance of 
food, as shown by the extraordinary height to which prices rose. It affected, 
moreover, a population less dense among whom proprietary cultivators very con- 
siderably out-numbered those who were merely field labourers dependent on daily 
wages. Now in times of famine the rise in prices is nothing like so high, and 
it may therefore be concluded that the catastrophe is not so acute or so crushing. 
But this advantage is counterbalanced by the fact that land has now more 
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mouths to feed of a class utterly unable to offer much resistance, day-labourers 
in fields and villages notoriously improvident by nature and by habit, and living 
from hand to mouth. Some idea may be formed of their numerical strength from 
the following figures. Out of a population (omitting thousands) of ai2 million 
souls there are 31 million field and casual labourers and 53 million landowners 
and cultivators in the British Provinces ? 

“ 5. The experience of famine-relief officials points to the conclusion that 
since the early sixties peasant-proprietors are seldom to be seen on relief-works 
in times of famine. With the one exception of the last great famine, which 
was preceded in most of the affected areas by a cycle of bad years, and which 
involved a wholesale destruction of cattle from want of fodder and drinking 
water and the complete loss of crops, by reason of which cultivators in large 
numbers were obliged to resort to these works, day-labourers and artisans alone 
avail themselves of such means of relief. May not one conclude that economic 
conditions have improved since i860, and that if the great famine of 1899-1900 
had not been so absolute and widespread, involving, as it did, an area equal to 
nearly one-half of the whole of India, and if both cattle and crops had not been 
so utterly destroyed, peasant-proprietors and cultivators would still have kept 
away as before from relief-works ? 

"6. There is no reason to believe that famines are more frequent now 
than in former days. Thirty or forty years ago every well-to-do native 
household harboured one or more so-called slaves, obtained sometimes in 
return for a small measure of corn from their parents in famine times. Parents 
still resort to this mode of saving their own lives and those of their offspring, but 
their number is nothing so large as it used to be. In pre-British times there 
was practically no India — there were a great many Subahs and Principalities, but 
no consolidated Empire ; and calamities that befel one Subah scarcely ever 
affected other Subahs and were seldom heard of, certainly never recorded in 
Blue Books or other annals. Now-a-days a famine in any part of India, however 
remote, is not only known and recorded at once, but is predicted with greater or 
less precision long before it has made itself actually felt. Season reports keep 
the public courant with crop prospects indicating different degrees of shortness 
by means of a sliding scale of proportionate figures. There was no census in the 
old days, and no one knew, except by a round guess, if any one took the trouble 
to guess, how many were swept away by famine or other scourges. Now 
the number of deaths is estimated and recorded with as near an approach to 
accuracy as possible, and all the world is soon placed in possession of the figures. 
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“ 7. In well-watered regions famine is seldom heard of, as witness Lower 
Bengal. In the Rohilkhand Doab in the North-West there has been no famine 
to speak of since 1837-38. In the region irrigated by the Krishna and Godavery 
Canals in the Madras Presidency famines are rare and the people are prosperous. 

1 think we are entitled to infer from this that the less a Province depends on the 
monsoons for its crops, the rarer are the visitations of famine in that Province. 

“ 8. The increase of litigation in Behar, Oudh and other Provinces I take to 
be a sign of growing prosperity. The great increase of pleaders, mukhtars 
and the smaller fry who in one way or another live and thrive on work connected 
with litigation in district towns, in tahsils and in Munsifs Courts, affords indubit- 
able proof of the growing prosperity of peasant-proprietors and cultivators. 

“ 9. An impartial observer is bound to admit that if our peasantry were less 
reckless in borrowing money far beyond their means, to spend on ceremonies, if 
they were less prone to ease off labour when sufficient has been earned wherewith 
to pay rent and have in hand something over to live on during the year, we should 
hear very little of distress and poverty in ordinary times of scarcity. It is also 
to be remembered that famine in an isolated Province is now often a godsend to 
neighbouring Provinces where crop returns have been normal. This adds con- 
siderably to the recuperative power of our peasantry. Agriculturists have been 
known to recoup their previous losses three or four times over in a single 
prosperous season from a sudden rise in prices. 

10. Whether the State or the peasantry are entitled to the whole or part 
of the unearned increment is a question not to be determined by the theoretical 
economist but by the actual administrator according to the needs of the 
administration. Preparedness for the defence of the country from all pos- 
sible external or internal foes, the development of its resources, the construction 
of roads, railways and canals, the diffusion of knowledge among the people, 
in fact all progressive advancement from good to better and from better to 
better still must depend, in an entirely agricultural country like India, on the 
continued and progressive enhancement of the surplus left over after allotting 
the cultivator his fair share of the net value of his outturn over and above the 
cost of cultivation and other such almost constant items of expenditure. If this 
surplus becomes stationary or grows less from year to year instead of increasing, 
then, we may take it, the State is in a decline, and that it is time for the states- 
man at the helm of affairs to look about him, for there are surely rocks ‘ahead. 
If, on the other hand, the surplus increases from year to year, we are entitled to 
infer that the country is prosperous and that the State has the means at its 
disposal of continuing on a path of progress all along the line. 
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“ 1 1. This surplus from settlement to settlement amounts to as much. as four 
or five times the original amount in some of the Indian Provinces where a thirty 
years’ settlement is in vogue. This I take to be a sign of growing prosperity, 
not of impoverishment, and, if the cultivator was provident enough to save the 
progressive increment within the term of the settlement, he would for years to 
come be ensured against any famine short of such a famine as that of 1899- 
1900. 

'' 1 2. The allegation that light assessments are preventive of famine is, I 
submit, fallacious. Take for instance the assigned districts of Berar. * This is 
notoriously the most favoured province in all India. Nowhere else are assess- 
ments so light or the cultivators more prosperous. According to the Famine 
Report for 1899-1900, there had been no drought in the Province and no failure 
of crops until the partial failure of 1896-97 and the total failure of the monsoon 
in 1899. This reduced the outturn to 2’5 per cent, of the average of the previous 
ten years, with the result that nearly 20 per cent, of the population went on relief- 
works, although the price of grain was never very high and there was plenty 
of it in the country. Yet the census of 1901 returned a decrease of 144,000 souls 
in the population ! In the famine of 1869 in Ajmere, on the other hand, people 
were found dead of starvation who bad money in their pockets. 

“13. It ought to be possible to make an organised effort in rural districts 
to persuade the cultivating classes to adopt more moderate expenditure of 
money at birth, marriage, affiance and other ceremonies. If such efforts have 
been successful among a proud people of immemorial traditions like the Rajputs 
of Central India, there is reason to hope that earnest efforts in this direction 
by some of our able and disinterested patriots, who wish to serve their country, 
would bear good fruit. A few men of light and leading working on this noble 
mission among the people would not only be able to help in arresting the 
advance of agrarian ruin, but would by personal observation throw invaluable 
light on the economic condition of the country and the truth or otherwise of 
the alleged growing poverty of the people. 

14. It is sometimes urged that the action of Government has led to the 
gradual disappearance of village-communities, and that, when these institutions 
existed, the peasantry belonging to them were better able to withstand the 
pressure of famine than now. This, again, is a question which can only be solved 
by expett administrators on the evidence of Settlement-officers who have dealt 
directly with the cultivating classes and have had opportunities of studying 
phenomena with which outsiders can have but a superficial acquaintance. The 
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common-sense view, however, of the matter seems to me to be that it is the 
general, moral and material progress of the country — the establishment of 
peace, the security of the highways and by-ways of trade and intercommuni- 
cation, and the rise of individualism, that is really responsible for the disintegra- 
tion of the old village-communities, the importance of which, I am not sure, we 
are not apt to exaggerate. The growth of personal freedom and individualism 
is indeed answerable for much more than this if the truth must be told. It is 
slowly dissolving the time-honoured caste system of India and the system of 
rigid guilds among artisans and craftsmen which is so closely allied to it. 
Whether these changes make for progress or the reverse is a question which, 
in the phase of transition through which we are passing, needs a great amount 
of assurance to answer one way or the other. It seems to me, however, 
that the causes at work are beyond human control unless it is contended that 
a reactionary return to an already remote past could be' achieved by* a simple 
compact between the rulers and the ruled. It is sometimes suggested that 
v^z.g<t~fanchayats should be revived along with village-communities. But 
intelligent country people whom I have had occasion to consult discourage the 
idea. They contend that the institution does not any more carry the sanction of 
village public opinion and has lost the saving quality of finality. A great native 
statesman, whose views did not favour the judicial system of British Provinces, 
once initiated an extensive and elaborate experiment in this direction, not in 
villages, but at the capital of the State. He tried to get petty litigation disposed 
of by simple panchayats in each mahalla of the town. The experiment, however, 
proved a failure. 

“ 15. It must be borne in mind, after all is said and done, that until the civil- 
ised world is able to solve the economic problem of poverty, States kept free 
from conditions retarding the normal growth of population will always have on 
their hands a certain varying proportion of the poor and the indigent. In 
European countries, where the low temperature attained in winter is an added 
evil, distress is much severer than we have any conception of in our warmer and 
more generous climate. The fact of the existence of poverty then has to be 
accepted in all countries, and all that the Government or the people can do is 
to endeavour, year after year, to alleviate its intensity and narrow its limits. 

“ Indian administration, my Lord, has given birth to two distinct schools of 
thought widdy divergent in their principles and methods which may be briefly 
described as the Personal and Impersonal Schools. The first was more in favour 
in the days of the East India Company, but the opposite method has been gaining 
ground in these latter days. The advocates of this method would eliminate the 
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personal element altogether j&rom the administration, turn it into an automatic 
machine and reduce everything to rule of thumb. 

“ But it seems to me, my Lord, that for the mild, simple, law-abiding and 
thoroughly loyal character of the masses in India, an impersonal, automatic 
Government, however well intentioned, would be the most crushing of tyrannies. 
The personal equation can never be eliminated ; it is, and it will continue to be, 
the most powerful factor in Indian administration. The people will take much 
and cheerfully at the hands of an official who enters into personal relations 
with them and is ready to take an active interest in their affairs, but the best 
intentioned acts of an unapproachable automaton are received with sullen 
acquiescence if not with positive distrust. The greatest danger of this Empire 
lies in too great centralization and too much red tape. At least in one great 
Province which is best known to me, the complaint is becoming more and more 
general, I do not know with what truth, that the new drafts in the services show 
less and less consideration for the feelings and susceptibilities of the people among 
whom they are placed. Now, I submit, my Lord, that if overwork has raised this 
barrier between District officials and the people, the sooner the barrier is broken 
down and demolished, the better it will be both for the happiness and contentment 
of the people and the stability of the Empire. If in some cases it is temperament, 
and not overwork, that stands in the way, then, my Lord, the sooner such 
officials are relegated to departments other than executive the better it will be 
for their own reputation and for the country. Indian administration is not their 
metier. The Indian Government cannot afford to lose touch with the people for 
the sake of men whose sympathies are not widely human and who only seek 
service here for a career. 

“ I believe, my Lord, that no sacrifice will be too great to bring the Govern- 
ment into touch with the people. In my humble opinion that is the one point 
towards which all effort both of the rulers and the ruled should be directed. If 
the fetish of centralization is an obstacle in the way, let the fetish be dethroned 
and let us revert to the days when there was less complication of procedure less 
reporting but more direct government. The Viceroy represents the might and 
majesty of the Empire, but the Viceroy is not so potent as the District officer 
who has found his way to the hearts of the people by taking an interest in their 
affairs, listening to their little grievances, and treating their faults and short- 
comings with that good-humoured tolerance which is one of the characteristics 
of the bom ruler of men. I believe, my Lord, that the Indian people 
love an autocratic official provided he is sympathetic and just. They 
even prefer a high-handed man if he is accessible and kind. But a weak 
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man with an irritable temper, a man without power of initiative, or a 
man overridden by precedents and red tape they secretly laugh at and 
despise. Above all, tney love a gentleman and will do anything for him. 
Many an English administrator has left behind him a name which is a 
household word in our villages and towns, and is written indelibly on the hearts 
of the people. We want more such men if you can give them to us. It will be 
said perhaps that competition is not a respecter of persons and does not re- 
cognise caste. Beit so. We do not quarrel with competition, but at any rate 
let the choice of those who have to enter into direct relation with the people, fall 
on selected members of the service who have shown a capacity to rule. 

“ It is usual, my Lord, in European no less than in Asiatic countries to mark 
occasions of great national rejoicing, such as is about to be celebrated both in 
England and in India, with manifestations in some form or other of the Royal 
prerogative of kindness and mercy towards the people. May not then the people 
of this great dependency of the English Crown and its brightest jewel, look 
forward to some such mark of royal favour when our Gracious Sovereign is 
crowned Emperor of India ? May we not hope that, as far as financial considera- 
tions will permit, a little of the burden of taxation that falls on the very poor 
will be lifted, and that perhaps my Hon’ble colleague. Sir Edward Law, 
will see his way to reduce to some small but appreciable extent the tax on salt 
which reaches down even to dumb animals ? Perhaps also, if seasons are pro- 
pitious and it is found that that Hon’ble gentleman’s estimates of revenue 
receipts in some directions were too cautious, it may be possible to rsuse the 
m inimiiTn of taxable income from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 or even Rs. 2,000. 

“ May we not also entertjun the hope that in view of the help ungrudgingly 
rendered by us, in Africa and in China, the value of which has been freely acknow- 
ledged, part of the addition to our military burdens, amounting to nearly one-and- 
a-half millions pounds or over two crores m rupees, will be remitted. I refer mainly 
to the moiety of the increase due to bounties given to time-expired men in order 
to fill the gaps in the garrison of this country caused by the African War. This 
item, which for the two years 1901-1902 and 1902-1903 amounts to over sixty- 
four lakhs of rupees, should, I submit, like the other moiety, be borne by the 
Home Government. The cost again of taking a contingent of volunteers and 
native troops to England for the Coronation, amounting to a little over five lakhs, 
should, I submit, be borne by the Imperial Treasury, seeing that we are 
going to expend a much larger amount on the same ceremony here. In fact, 
it is in the just, if not generous, adjustment of the accounts between the two 
countries that the greatest hope of the people of India must lie for a long time 
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to come. Even if circumstances should favour us with better surpluses in the 
near future than are anticipated in 1902-1903, these surpluses should go towards 
the lightening of the burdens of the poor and in making provision against famines, 
rather than in contributing towards expenditure with which we cannot be held 
to be justly chargeable and which a rich country like England can well afford.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pugh said : — “ My Lord, notwithstanding that I am 
tempted to speak upon many questions that arise upon the Budget and with regard 
to the state of the country, I propose to confine the few observations that I wish 
to make to one subject, and that is the revenue and expenditure in connection 
with the administration of justice, notably in Bengal, It is a sound principle 
which undoubtedly has been observed in England, at any rate since the time of King 
John, that the administration of justice ought not to be looked upon as a source 
of revenue. I do not, however, think that any reproach on that ground can be justly 
made against Your Excellency’s Government if the administration of justice as a 
whole is looked upon, because, looking at it as a whole, no one can say that the 
surplus which is shown is more than what is necessary and what is reasonable. 
But as regards Bengal, though I am unable to ascertain from the Budget the figures 
with regard to Bengal, there can be no doubt, and I think the Hon’ble Financial 
Member will agree with me, that there is a very large surplus of revenue over 
expenditure realized in the administration of justice in Bengal. Well, then, it 
may be said that equality is the principle to be applied and the backward Provinces 
that have got to share in that. I venture to think that it is a sound principle that 
each Province should as far as may be, and speaking roughly, provide for its 
own wants in connection with the administration of justice. In Bengal, not-wnth- 
standing that there is this large surplus revenue from the administration of justice, 
there are serious and constant complaints with reference to the administration of 
justice. I will only mention three points in connection with this subject. First 
of all we have the High Court here in Calcutta. It is so undermanned, particu- 
larly as regards its ministerial officers, that the delay is a subject of very very 
serious complaint. I am speaking in the first instance of the delay in bringing 
causes to a hearing. But there is what perhaps must be considered of more 
importance, and that is that a very great number of references have to be made 
either upon the subject of accounts or upon some other subject, and there owing 
to the want of ministerial officers it is found perfectly impossible — and I believe 
it is impossible — for the present staff to get through their work. 

“ The second point that I wish to draw attention to is with regard to the 
Mufassal Coxuts. The Mufassal Courts are undoubtedly most inadequately 
housed — inadequately housed for the performance of their work, inadequately 
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housed also for the protection and safe custody of the valuable records which are 
under their charge. 

“ The third point that I would draw attention to is the inferior class of men 
that are employed in the Mufassal Courts in the execution of decrees, so that 
it is a common saying that when a man gets his decree then his troubles 
really begin. The staff there is undoubtedly, as far as I can discover, very 
inadequately paid. The result is that they have to look to other sources of 
income more or less, if not altogether, illegitimate and illicit. Now that is a 
complaint which one never hears with regard to the High Court, and it seems 
difficult to understand why these complaints should be constant as regards the 
Mufassal staff provided by the Government, and these complaints should be 
altogether wanting when the staff is provided, as it is in the High Court, by the 
Sheriff of Calcutta. 

“ The whole of this subject that I am putting before the Council now so briefly 
has been fully dealt with by Sir Richard Garth, formerly the Chief Justice of 
Bengal, and by the late Mr. Broughton, and, as regards the state of the Mufassal 
Courts, that has been reported upon by Sir Henry Prinsep and, I believe, also by 
other Judges who have gone round inspecting those Courts. It may be said 
as regards those two heads, the inadequate housing of the Courts and the 
staff employed in the execution of decrees, that these matters concern the 
Local Government ; but I apprehend that the answer of the Local Government 
would be clear and two-fold; first, that they do not get the surplus, 
and second that they have not the means of remedying these evils under the 
present circumstances of the Provincial Contract. I am not going to take up 
the time of the Council in enlarging on this subject, as my object in bringing it 
forward is that it should be taken into consideration by Your Excellency’s 
Government, and that the Hon’ble Financial Member should turn a favourable 
ear to any reasonable request made to him, to induce him to furnish the 
necessary funds for the purpose.” 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu said; — "My Lord, 
I cannot belter employ the very limited time at my disposal than by inviting 
pointed attention to a very few out of the wide range of topics open to Members 
for discussion or suggestion today. First, I shall say a few words on a matter 
which has been, for years now, the subject of debate, but which, for special 
reasons, has come loo much to the front to be passed over or lightly 
passed over. I refer to the bulk of our army, which has been growing 
apace in numerical strength and costliness in spite of ceaseless demur. For 
some years now, proposals for its reduction have been got rid of, invariably, 
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or almost invariably, on the strength of expert opinion, which, in its turn, was 
based on h priori grounds of symmetry and fitness of things. 

“Year before last, the merest suggestion in that direction evoked a decisive 
and emphatic pronouncement, without reasons gone into. Last year a similar 
proposition was met with a counter-proposition, in the shape of an expressive 
simile, ’oiz.t that the fact of one’s lending one’s watch-dog for a while afforded no 
reason for dispensing with it altogether. The circumstances, under which that 
pronouncement was made, obviously precluded all opportunities for a rejoinder. 
Since then other things have come to pass and fresh light has come in, to 
justify a renewal of the proposal with as much good reason as strong desire. It 
has, for instance, come to pass that it is, not merely for a while, but for a con- 
siderably prolonged period, that we have been able to do without the watcher 
in question. During that prolonged period, methods were found, facilities 
were experienced and resources were tapped, which show that it is by no 
means an unsound argument to urge again, and urge with confidence, that, if 
for 365 days in the year a particular watch-dog could be spared to be lent 
out, sent off to far distant shores and kept fully engaged there, without 
any hitch, the least appreciable, here, that watch-dog, at any rate, was 
not kennelled and maintained for its keeper’s own or immediate interests. 
It cannot but have too much the look, and the character of something which 
is in evidence as a thing of pomp and pageantry or as a luxury or 
superfluity, which not even an over-flowing abundance would justify. In such 
a state of things, it will be hard lines on nine out of ten men™— be they cultured 
Or the men in the street to expect them to be convinced to the contrary by 
the ipse dixit and even an angry and spirited remonstrance of the highest con- 
stitutional authority. In venturing to hold this language I am not unalive to 
what are loosely called imperial considerations. No one— certainly no respon- 
sible officer who cared to have a reputation or had a reputation to lose — has yet 
maintained, that, for purely imperial purposes or for merely ready mobilisation, 
without the inconvenience of parliamentary control or sanction, to any part of 
the globe, where Dngland might be embroiled in war on her own account, 
an efficient and solid contingent should be fed, clothed and comfortably lodged 
in India and at India’s expense ; for such a thesis is too transparently outrageous 
to be seriously put forward except perhaps on the dictum that blood is thicker 
than water. But what is next door to it or next door to the next door is 
often made to do duty insidiously — he it said insensibly. It is, not infrequently, 
the unexpressed postulate, that Indian interests, in some undefined and 
undefinable way or other, are mixed up in all wars anywhere in the East ; and 
ingenuity is never at a loss to conjure up plausibilities to masquerade as cogent 
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reasons. Without pretending to keep pace with such ingenuity or to follow up its 
subtle and sinuous course, the one safe and primd facie ground one can take, in 
fairness to this country, is to hold that, except where our troops fight on our 
borders, the issues involved are issues as between England and her distinctive 
prestige on the one hand and other European or Asiatic Powers on the other, 
individually or collectively. The European is the absorbing or paramount 
interest while the Indian is either virtually nil or infinitesimally small, and, owing 
to her connection with England, so infinitesimally small as to count practically 
for little or nothing. Whether this opinion is or is not altogether right, it really 
ouoht to make no difference in the contention that a substantial reduction 
in the present strength and cost of the Indian army might safely be made, and 
ought justly to be made, without any peril or fear of peril. The ample 
experience gained and the marvellous success achieved in the war which 
is going on in South Africa—not to speak of the proceedings which 
went on quite recently in China— have rendered it abundantly clear that 
the fullest facilities exist for England to throw masses of her troops from her own 
shores or from her colonies into any remote part of her empire in defence of her 
imperial or world-wide interests, without laying this country under contribution, 
without crippling its straitened resources and without inflicting on it what looks 
too much like a gratuitous and grievous burden. 

“ I do not, indeed, forget that capital is systematically made out of the fact 
that the so-called perfidious and madly-ambitious Russian Bear is all but pawing 
at our door, and that it requires to be vigilantly watched and constantly held in 
check to ward off direct mischief to this country. This cry of ‘ the wolf ’ has, 
by this time, become far too familiar and far too groundless to quicken any staid 
man’s pulse. With all deference, therefore, to dissentient experts and nervous 
alarmists and notwithstanding all that apologists for the status quo may darkly 
hold forth, I share the firm belief that the alleged Muscovite designs on this 
country are among the wildest chimeras, floating about like children’s toy- 
balloons along our river side or adjacent to the Eden Gardens. Even on the 
as‘5umption that some room may exist for apprehensions from that quarter, 
I venture to hold that too much stress cannot be laid and too much 
reliance cannot be placed on the twm impregnable bulwarks which I shall 
presently name, and which alone can be truly and confidently depended upon as 
safeguarding this country any day against Russia or any other intruding land- 
power — our peninsularity and our more than Alpine mountain barrier on the 
north doing the rest, even although some modern Hannibal or Bonaparte 
might turn up. One of these bulwarks is the continued existence of an inter- 
vening independent Afghanistan, with its amply-subsidised ruler, who may be 
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always credited with the sanity, good sense, and selfishness even, of realising 
the supreme and exceptional value to him of British friendship above all else. 
The second bulwark is the loyalty of the people — not a blind child of a passing 
whim and therefore a volatile and variable loyalty — but a loyalty that is at once 
intuitive and discriminating — intuitive as it finds itself to be congenial to, 
and in full accord with, the teachings of their religion and their fathers and the 
unbroken tradition of even their chequered past, and discriminating because 
of its recognising the self-evident truth that it is not a whit less the Indian 
interest and the Indian gain than England’s that a harmoniously-adjusted British 
overlordship should last in this continental country. Despite their well-meant 
and legitimate complaints, in matters domestic, of unsatisfied aspirations and of 
promises yet to be realised in practice, and despite the unmerited imputations of 
seditious ideas, reflected in the unwise and panic-inspired legislation of recent 
date — he that runs may see that England’s Indian subjects, beyond all com- 
parison, are true to her — so true that their rulers cannot distrust them 
without distrusting themselves or without distrusting their own capacity 
and righteousness to rise to the level of the declared intentions and the 
sagacious principles embodied and enunciated by the kindest and safest of 
their sovereigns and accepted and partially-fulfilled by the more level-headed 
and the more fair-minded of the custodians of that sovereign’s credit and 
power. Such being my view of the stern and stubborn realities of the exact 
situation, I make bold to say that my first point is that a considerable reduction 
in the Indian army and its cost is both safe and just. If the above plan were 
impracticable owing to any technical difficulty, which, by the way, could only 
be temporary, or owing to any other reasons which, for the present, lie hidden 
from me, then my alternative proposal is that no time should be lost in 
determining upon a substantial contribution, for the maintenance of a decent 
portion of the array here, out of the British purse which is so much richer, 
not altogether without India playing the part of an important factor, directly 
or in<firectly, in the production of its richness, as one may well and pardonably 
boast. 

“ Expediency and urgency, justice and generosity, all alike demand this 
as an imperative duty, I shall not linger on this topic to define the extent 
of the reduction or to name the amount of the contribution I contend for. 
Schemes, more or less distinct, have already been propounded, carrying about 
them proofs of care and painstaking, as also the weight of well-instructed 
authority. They are good enough at least as working hypotheses. What is 
needed is to command the eye that will see and catch the ear which will listen. 
If that eye and' that ear are secured, the rest is smooth sailing, because much may 
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well be left to the innate dictates of fairness and to the play of the generous 
impulses which awaken with the awakening of a sense of duty and of justice. I 
only hope that among the causes which block the way is not to be included that 
habit of mind which, in this as in other matters, would cling with affection to what 
it has long been accustomed to and which would warp the judgment so far as to 
make it obstreperous, persistent and indifferent to the obviously diminished needs 
of the altered conditions, like the mental frame of the fond prodigal, who, being 
accustomed to have about him a number of servants and appliances for comfort, 
has no patience with or cannot reconcile himself to suggestions of reduction in his 
supernumerary establishment or lavish expenditure. 

“ My proposals may be viewed as absolutely inopportune and almost impos- 
sible, in the face of the many items of military expenditure, detailed in the 
Financial Statement, for which money has been partly allotted and partly held in 
reserve. I may be further reminded that some of these are part-performances 
of past obligations and others are in a manner forced upon us, as it were, by vis 
major. While I recognise the strength in this objection and deeply regret our 
liability to behests which we are helpless to resist or refute, I do not know 
whether any other time would be better suited ; and I am afraid that, should one 
resolve to wait, one might do so eternally and not get a chance at all. I have 
long felt, and events year after year have but confirmed me in the feeling, that 
we in this country must, once for all, accept the situation as one involving a 
conflict of interests in many and varied forms, with the right of sanction and the 
power of veto lying in hands which seem ordained not to be stayed, forced or in 
any way influenced by this country. But all deadsets against claims to fairness 
and to generous treatment, like deadwinds, are bound to spend their force and 
give way, sooner or later — a consideration which makes it ever the duty of such 
as suffer from them to express their views frankly and unreservedly to the best 
of their lights. They, of all men, cannot afford to lie by in view to pick and 
choose. For them no circumstances are loo unpropitious and no effort is too 
early or too late. 

“ But, after all, what is the real meaning of the changes which are on the 
ta^is ? They are, at best, like alterations and enlargements in a citadel such as 
exists, should it continue to stand, and they cannot surely make for grounds 
why such a citadel should remain or remain intact, if reasons are forthcoming 
for its partial demolition. To raise the pay or to give better weapons may, for 
instance, be a necessity if their recipient be indispensable. But the recipient is 
not a necessity in order that the privilege and the pleasure of bestowing higher 
emoluments and better equipment might be exercised. Reference has been 
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made to the lesson taught by the wars in South Africa as warranting and even 
necessitating the proposed outlay and accession of strength. In my humble 
judgment, it is to mis-read that lesson to derive from it an argument for aug- 
mentation and against reduction. We have no Krugers, no disclosures of secret 
armaments or of hidden accumulations of arms and ammunition and no plots to 
overthrow English ascendancy, such as are set down, according to the latest 
version, as the head and front of the offending on the part of the Transvaal and 
the late Orange Free State. Where then is the similarity of conditions to call 
for similarity of steps? There is, in this citation of a so-called analogous case, 
a vein of naive humour, if not also of an assumption of undue credulity in 
others, which is admirably charming. 

" Now, turning to the surplus announced, I heartily join in the expression of 
satisfaction, which has been iterated and reiterated in the Financial Statement. 
It is, besides, pleasant so far, that it is unaccompanied with any schemes of 
fresh or additional taxation unless indeed some such thing remains hid in one 
or other of the loans proposed and may some day confront us as an old friend 
with a new face. It would be pleasanter still, if we were told of some substan- 
tial reduction of taxation, on the basis of the surplus, in addition to the 
abandonment of arrears, which are either irrecoverable or oppressively recover- 
able — handsome and generous as the abandonment is. Rightly or nrongly — 
and it does not matter which — the impression is widespread and the convic- 
tion is deep that, once a tax is laid on, no matter under what representations 
or circumstances, it comes to stay, with no hope of being taken off — especially 
when the contrary process — the process of reduction or abolition — has never 
been in evidence, so long as one can recollect. It is undesirable that such 
a feeling of dissatisfaction and despair should exist. If only to remove or 
to weaken that feeling, a reduction would be expedient. There are some taxes 
which have been introduced with admissions, more or less distinct, that they 
are onerous and that if they are not the fittest, they are dictated by special 
emergencies, on the disappearance or diminution of which it is left to hope and 
even promised that they would be done away with, either wholly or partially. 
The salt-tax is pre-eminently one of that sort, and in its incidence it is the reverse 
of what the income-tax is, in so far as the latter falls mostly on those whose 
means are, in comparison, ample and assured, and who of all classes in a body 
politic can therefore pay it with ease, if not without that reluctance which is 
experienced in paying any tax at all. Whereas the salt-tax bears hard on the 
poorer and proportionately enhances the price of what is a necessary part of a 
necessary of life — consumed no less by those whose yearly income is below 
R500, which is the taxable minimum for the income-tax, than by those above it. 
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the latter impost lets alone all below that minimum and reaches almost 
all who may be truly described as comparatively well-to-do, though some 
few of them may not have risen to the category of the very well-to-do. 
If there is to be a choice between the reduction of the salt-tax and the 
augmentation of the income-tax, I, for one, would gladly acquiesce in the 
latter being chosen, though as one of the victims I should in- common 
with others feel a sort of dainty grievance in the interests of number One. For, 
as it has been said, ‘ it makes little to the life of a family whether its yearly 
income is £1,000 or ;^5,ooo. But it makes a very great difference w .the 
the income is ;^3o or ;;^i5o ; for with 3^150 a family has, with £2^0 it has not, 
the material conditions of a complete life ’ — a passage which has already been 
quoted by me more than once and one which deserves to be writ large and pasted 
to the inner walls of assessors and assessees alike to obtrude continually upon 
the naked eye. 

“ The only two features of the income-tax, open to exception- as now worked, 
are (i) that the taxable minimum is far too low, and (2) that the method adopted 
by the assessing staff is not only faulty, but has the effect, in a vast number of 
cases, of making the already low limit go down to strata a good many grades 
lower still. The first hardship will only be remedied by raising the limit of taxation 
from R500 to R:I,5 oo. The second evil required more words. According to 
the practice in vogue, the assessing staff presume too much on the strength of 
garbled and fabricated materials secretly supplied by their paid informers— 
always a tricksy and dirty lot — and specially under the temptation to seek praise 
and promotion by the unworthy conduct of prying into and betraying secrets or by 
inventing them, if none such exist. Evidence and accounts are rejected, which 
do not square with the inspirations of that delectable knot of busy-bodies — a neces- 
sary evil perhaps — inspirations which are too often the figments of fancy, safe 
against exposure, because undisclosed. This system entails unmerited hardships, 
by the assessees not being given the chance to refute or explain. To those who 
keep books in accordance with the principles of book-keeping, as all Europeans 
are intelligent enough to do as a habit, as also many who imitate their good 
example, a change of method, in laying the burden of proof and in disclosures 
in view to explanation, will be no relief. They want none, as they pay or rather 
are made to pay their legitimate dues, and no more. But my remarks, adverse 
to the prevalent system, are nevertheless quite in place as an endeavour to obtain 
succour to persons who need protection and who are many times more in 
number. One very serious and undesirable result of the objectionable plan 
which obtains is that it introduces an element of grave doubt into our financial 
stability and makes us pause before we accept the situation as a healthy one. 


K 
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The drawback, or rather this source of disappointment, as to reduction 
of taxes is however compensated in a large measure by the promise made and 
hope held out that the surplus is reserved to work out three important schemes 
which are stated to be under consideration, viz., (/) reform of the police, 
(a) improvement and extension of education in all its branches, including 
industrial and agricultural, and (j) sanitary measures. Each of them needs 
care and rigid limitations on the play of hobbies and the sweets of patronage. 
Intrinsic merit — consisting mainly of more grit, more trained intelligence, more 
devotion than is now availed of, and, above and beyond all, an intimate 
knowledge of the ways, habits and idiosyncrasies of the people — should be, as 
I am sure it would be, the true guiding principle ; while even the wholesale 
importation of all the Scotland Yard detectives, all the Wranglers of English 
Universities, and all the Sanitary Engineers who might seek an Eastern career 
without these pre-requisites for success, would not better the situation, though 
they might cost a goodly pile. 

“ Returning to the surplus from this unavoidable digression, I must perform 
an agreeable duty on behalf of my Presidency ; and it is to make the warmest 
acknowledgments for the 27 lakhs which has been voted for minor works of 
irrigation. That this class of works has long been either starved or shut out of 
the liberality of the Government of India has been the burden of my song, time 
after time; and I am glad that, after all, the subject has attained to the dignity of 
being prominently taken into account at the fountain-head, as matters now stand, 
of all financial bounty and beneficence. Grateful as the recipients are for this 
initial grant, which is a handsome and solid grant as well, a great deal in the 
shape of metallic recognition, eventuating into an equable flow, remains yet to 
be secured for some years before the true goal is reached, i. e., before this 
subject takes its place in the working groove and receives attention automa- 
tically and as a matter of course, as one pinch after another becomes felt. 
Facts which have come to me by personal observation and from credible 
information make it abundantly clear that the present step is not only a beginning, 
but is no more than the beginning of a beginning, if I may say so. But now 
that we have a substantial contribution, it is needless now to go into any 
detail, seeing, firstly, that an undoubted earnestness has been brought to bear 
on the subject, andseeing, secondly, that in the Irrigation Commission, which is 
now going through its labours, there are three — Mr. Ibbetson, — Mr. Nicholson 
and Mr. Rajarathna Mudaliar — ^who are fairly known to me, who, between them, 
possess the needful qualifications, and who, I feel sure, may be confidently 
looked up to, for doing whatever is necessary, by what they know and have 
seen, even though it should be far more, as I think it should be far more, than 
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what is contained in the suggestions which they and their colleagues on the 
Commission have been eliciting. 

“ Having thus far rejoiced with our Finance Minister, I unhesitatingly 
re-echo also his pessimistic admonition put to us and the public as follows : — ' I 
would, however, strongly deprecate exaggerated optimism. The vicissitudes of 
fortune in a country mainly dependent on agriculture must be borne in mind and 
we must not count too certainly on the continuance of the prosperity now enjoyed 
by the great majority of the people of India. We must not allow our satisfaction 
over generally good results to deaden our sympathy for suffering groups and 
classes.’ There is certainly a deeper meaning than is found on the surface of 
this cautiously-worded official declaration of faith. The words ‘ precarious *, ‘ for- 
tuitous ’, ‘ abnormal ’, ‘uncertain and so forth, are too often interspersed in the 
Financial Statement to fail in reminding us that what we are jubilant about is little 
more than a windfall, and is more like the delusive hectic flush than the bloom 
of sound health and sustained vigour. Here I would fain stop. But in the 
face of the numerous points for comment, with which almost each of the first 
98 paragraphs which summarise the Financial Statement bristles up, it is 
impossible. But, by way of a truce between the sense of duty and the sens,e of 
proportion, I shall only touch on one or two of them. 

“ The first of these few points, which I feel called upon to notice at some 
length, is the conclusion drawn, in paragraph 15, in favour of economic progress 
having been made. It looks to me, on an examination, to be an induction, 
based on insufficient materials, if not also at variance with undisputed and 
indisputable facts. The chain of reasoning may be summed up thus : — ‘ Cotton 
fabrics and silver have been largely imported as shown by Customs returns. 
They are meant for the indigenous population. They must, therefore, have 
purchased the same. So they give proof of consuming and purchasing power. 
The presence of that powCT means fulness of pockets.’ Now, with all respect, 
1 must say that there is more than one weak link in this chain of reasoning. 
The refutation to one of the propositions which form the successive steps comes 
from the Financial Statement itself, and that is enough to vitiate the whole. It is 
contained in paragraph 36 and in the words ‘ it must be remembered that 
we have no means of ascertaining with certainty whether the market is over- 
stocked or otherwise.’ Suppose the market is overstocked, then is there proof 
of the presence of consuming and purchasing power ? Is there not, in such a 
fact, the contrary proof, i.«., proof of the absence of such power, and the presence 
of the gambling folly of the speculator ? Thus it follows irresistibly that the 
conshming and purchasing power, which is the pivot on which the whole 
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question turns, either proved not to exist or is (at best) not proved to exist, 
on the hypothesis of overst^oked markets. A contrary hypothesis we have no 
right to entertain. That we are also precluded from entertaining any such other hy- 
pothesis is abundantly clear when we make a true estimate of what little remains 
in the pockets of the cultivating classes after payment of kist and what demands 
exist against that little. On the highest and the most recent authority, the 
average income of a r|aiyat is less than half a dozen crowns for a full twelvemonth, 
or less than the typical, contemptible tuppence a day. Assuming this standard 
of wealth to be correct, — I have reason to suspect that it is too high, — can one be 
passing rich on even tuppence a day ? Again, be it noted that out of it must come 
the cost of restoring to the soil what it loses by every crop — a loss of which some 
conception may be formed by noting that, as a competent authority has laid down 
‘ for every fourteen tons of fodder carried off from the soil, there are carried away 
two casks of potash, one of soda, a carboy of vitriol, a large demi-john of phosphoric 
acid and other essential ingredients ’ — a loss which nature, by water and fresh 
air and her other agents, could only partially repair ; a loss which the raiyat was able 
to minimise by procuring forest and brushwood produce and the like as a free gift 
in the not remote past, which, called good old days by some, are by others, who 
claim to be wdser, described as stupid old times. Besides this demand upon him 
for productive chemical essences, he has, in order to give the soil the necessary 
mechanical preparation, to replace the dilapidated plough-cattle or supply the place 
of such as have died out, so that, unaffected or only partially affected by the wide- 
spread and fast expanding deterioration of the livestock, he may exact what the im- 
poverished soil can yield ; this means money. Thirdly, he has to extract, if I may 
say so, the very life-blood of the soil year after year, for he cannot leave any field 
fallow in alternate years or periodically as he used to do without having to pay 
kist for it in the good old or in the stupid old days ; fourthly, he has to 
satisfy the revenue hunger which has set down certain areas as two-crop lands 
and charged, on that basis one lump kist to be recovered whether a 
second crop has been raised or no — ^implying thereby that the raiyat is no judge 
of his own interests, but is fond of malingering, as though he is a mere revenue- 
producing machine. These are some among the external auxiliary purposes each 
of which must run away with a good part of what modest or trivial residue may 
be left in his pocket. To these let us add the cost of his personal equipment — • 
the consumption capital as it is called, and consisting not merely in what is 
necessary for bare existence, but what is needed for efficiency and some degree 
of comfort for himself and his family — let alone the education of children. I am 
not at all sure that this cumulative load is not enough to drive one to the much- 
abused and yet most opportunely useful money-lender. To these let us again 
add what are called conventional necessaries which are dependent on social and 
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religious injunctions. The duty, for instance, of relieving the ^<yyc-^Deenas as 
the text terms them — is co-ordinated with the duty to one’s wife and children, 
while it is a spiritual impulse or the sentiment of hospitality rather than notions of 
display or propensities to waste, which come into play on marriage and other 
festive days or on funeral and other inauspicious occasions. There is another 
way in which the people are put down as wasting their money. It is in investing 
in jewels. To my mind, this is a positive injustice. All that glitters is not gold, 
and all the trinkets which even the humblest are seen to wear are not of any 
considerable value. In days when the modern banking system was unknown, and 
even in the present day when Banks are not so many and so re-assuring as to 
draw the mass of tiny savings, jewels, after land, were so many saving banks and 
the persons who wore them were so many strong rooms — their possessors 
acquiescing in the quantitative diminution by their wear in preference to losing 
them altogether. 

“ I may also point out in this connection that the emotion which plays a 
prominent part in investing in jewellery and in land is one’s unselfish desire to live 
and even stint oneself to provide for the family in one’s old age and more 
especially to leave a heritage to one’s children — ^by no means a bad object, 
however much it will please the apostles of economic science of the present day 
that the savings should be put in business or invested productively — undoubtedly 
a highly desirable change, but a change which can only come slowly and 
gradually. When we know that, for the purpose of providing for certain conven- 
tional necessaries, personal sacrifices are undergone even in such a place as Great 
Britain, where economic science is believed to be well understood, it is rather 
hard to expect such as have yet to learn the ABC of that science, to behave 
better at once and without the necessary preliminary favouring conditions; which 
1 dare not dwell upon now. The Indian must cease to be an Indian before he 
can say ‘ after me the deluge ’ even to his children and then pray for his and 
thor daily bread. If the Indian is anything, he is too thrifty, too cautious, too 
abstemious and too spiritual. Let him be blamed for these excesses by all means. 
But let not his virtues be denied or shown up as his vices.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said : — “Your Excellency, 1 fear 1 cannot 
conscientiously join in the congratulations which have been offered to the 
Hon’ble Finance Member on the huge surplus which the revised estimaites show 
for last year. A surplus of seven crores of rupees is perfectly unprecedented in the 
history of Indian finance, and coming as it does on the top of a series of similar 
surpluses realized when the country has been admittedly passing through very 
trying times, it illustrates to my mind in a painfully clear manner the utter absence 
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of a due correspondence between the condition of the people and the condition of 
the finances of the country. Indeed, my Lord, the more I think about this matter 
the more I feel— and I trust Your Lordship will pardon me for speaking some- 
what bluntly— that these surpluses constitute a double wrong to the com- 
munity. They are a wrong in the first instance in that they exist at all 
—that Government should take so much more from the people than is 
needed in times of serious depression and suffering ; and they are also a 
wrong, because they lend themselves to easy misinterpretation and, among 
other things, render possible the phenomenal optimism of the Secretary 
of State for India, who seems to imagine that all is for the best in this best * 
of lands. A slight examination of these surpluses suffices to show that 
they are mainly, almost entirely, currency surpluses, resulting from the fact 
that Government still maintain the same high level of taxation which 
thev considered to be necessary to secure financial equilibrium when the 
rupee stood at its lowest. The year when the rupee touched this lowest 
exchange value was 1894-95, the average rate of exchange realized in that 
year being only to the rupee. Government, however, had, in the 

face of the falling rupee, resolutely mmntained an equilibrium between their 
revenue and expenditure by large and continuous additions to the taxation 
of the country, and thus even in the year 1894-95, when the rupee touched its 
lowest level, the national account-sheet showed a surplus of seventy lakhs of 
rupees. From this point onwards, the currency legislation, passed by Govern- 
ment in 1893, began to bear fruit and the exchange value of the rupee began to 
rise steadily. In 1895-96, the average rate of exchange realized was I3'64^/. 
and the surplus secured was crores. In 1896-97 and 1897-98, the average 
rate of exchange was I4'45rf. and 15'?, d. respectively, but the years turned out to 
be famihe years and the second year also one of a costly frontier war necessitating 
extraordinary expenditure for direct famine relief and military operations of 2*1 
crores in the first year and 9’a crores in the second. The result was that 
1896-97 closed with a deficit of I’j crores and i897‘98 with a deficit of 
5-36 crores. It will, however, be seen that if these extraordinary charges 
had not come upon the State, both years would have been years of surpluses, 
and the surplus for 1897-98 would have been close upon four crores of rupees. 
In 1898-99, exchange established itself in the neighbourhood of i6d . — the 
average rate realized during the year bmng i5‘98<?.— -and the year closed with 
a balance of 3*96 crores of rupees, after providing a crore for military operations 
on the frontier — thus inaugurating the era of substantial surpluses. Now we all 
know that a rise of 3d, in the exchange value of the rupee— from I3^^. to i6d.— 
means a saving of between four and five crores of rupees to the Government of 
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India on their Home Charges alone, and I think this fact is suflScient by itself to 
explain the huge surpluses of the last four or five years. The following figures 
are instructive, as showing the true position of our revenue and expenditure, on 
the new basis of an artificially appreciated rupee : — 


Year. 

Deficit or 
Surplus io 
crores of 
rupees. 

Extraordinary 
charges for 
war and famine 
relief. 

Total surplus 
but for the 
extra charges. 

Remarks. 

1897-98 

—5*36 

9*21 

3*S5 

A year of famine and war. 

1898-99 

+ 3'96 

1*09 

5‘05 

Frontier operations. 

1899-1900 . 

+ 4’i6 

3*5 

7-66 

A year of famine. 

I9OC-OI 

+ 2*5 

6*35 

8*85 

Ditto. 

1901-02 • • 

+ 7 

I 

8 


Total for five years 

12*26 

2115 

33 ’ 4 T 
or 6*68 

a year. 


" If there had been no extra charges for war and famine, the national revenue 
on the basis of the new rupee would have been found to exceed the requirements 
of Government by about bf crores a year. Allowing for the savings effected in 
consequence of the absence of a portion of the troops m South Africa and China 
as also for the generally reduced level of ordinary expenditure in famine times^ 
and taking note of the fact that the opium-revenue has recently turned out some- 
what better than was expected and might reasonably be relied on, we still may 
put down the excess of our present revenue over our present expenditure at about 
five crores of rupees, which is also the figure of the amount saved by Government 
on their Home Charges as a consequence of the exchange value of the 

rupee having risen from x^d. to i6d. Now, my Lord, I submit with all 

respect, that it is not a justifiable course to maintain taxation at the same 
high level when the rupee stands at i6^^. that was thought to be necessary 
when it stood at 13^. During the last sixteen years, whenever deficits 

occurred, the Finance Member invariably attributed them to the falling 

rupee and resorted to the expedient of additional taxation, explaining that 
that was the only way to avoid a national bankruptcy. During the first 
12 years of this period, from 1885-86— when Sir Auckland Colvin told the 
Council in his Financial Statement almost in prophetic terms that affairs were 
‘ passing into a new phase,’ necessitating a reconsideration and revision of 
the fiscal status established in 1882— down to 1896-97, there was one con^ 
tinned and ceaseless struggle on the part of the Finance Department of the 
Government of India to maintain at all risks and hazards a ' strong financial 
position ’ in the face of a rapidly changing situation, and provide by anticipa- 
tion against all possible dangers near and remote, fancied and real: and not a 
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year passed — literally speaking — but heralded some change in the financial ar- 
rangements of the country. The famine grant was suspended for three successive 
years, 1886-87 — ^^1888-89, then reduced for two more, and permanently so in the 
last year of the period. Twice during these 12 years were the Provincial Contracts 
subjected to drastic revision (1887-88 and IC92-93), and the total gain secured to 
the Imperial Treasury on such revision and by a contraction of Provincial resources 
was full rio crores (64lakhi.in 1887-88 and 46 lakhs in 1892-93). Further- 
more, during the period, thrice (in 1886-87, 1890-91 and 1894-95) Pro- 

vincial Administrations called upon to pay special contributions in aid of Imperial 
revenues. But the chief financial expedient employed to escape the supposed 
embarrassment of the time was continuous additions to the taxation of the 
country. Nine years out of these 1 2 witnessed the imposition of new taxes. First 
came the income-tax in 1886, and then followed in rapid succession the salt-duty 
enhancement of 1887-88 (June, 1888), the petroleum and patwari-taxes and 
extension of the income-tax to Burma in 1888-89, customs on imported liquors 
increased in 1889-90, the excise-duty on Indian beer in 1890-91, the import-duty 
on salt-fish in Burma in 1892-93, the re-imposition of the 5 per cent ad valorem 
duties on imports, excluding cotton-goods, in 1893-94, and the extension of 
import-duties to cotton-goods in 1894-95. 1’'' *896 there were changes in the tariff. 
The 5 per cent, import and excise duties on cotton-yams were abolished and the 
import-duties on cotton-goods were reduced from 5 to per cent.— involving a 
sacrifice of 50 lakhs of rupees as a concession to the clamour of Manchester, 
but a countervailing excise of 3^ per cent, was imposed on cotton-goods of all 
counts manufactured in Indian mills. Lastly, came the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties on imports of bounty-fed sugar in. 1899. 

*‘The total additional revenue raised by these measures of taxation during 
the past 16 years has been no less than 12*30 crores a year. 

“ But this is not all. The land-tax, too, has come in in its own automatic 
way for large augmentations during the period. Taking the ordinary 
revenue alone under the head, we find the increase has been 2*82 crores. 
One startling fact about these land-revenue collections is that during the six 
years from 1896-97 to 1901-02 (a period including the two greatest famines 
of the century) these collections actually averaged ^ 1 7*43 millions a year 
as against 1 6 *6 7 millions, the average for the six preqeding years, 
from 1890-91 to 1895-96! 

“ Putting these two heads together the total augmentation of public burdens 
durbg these years comes to over 45 crores. 
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“ Such continuous piling up of tax on tax, and such ceaseless adding to 
the burdens of a suffering people, is probably without precedent in the annals 
of finance. In India it was only during the first few years following the 
troubles of the mutiny year that large additions were made to the taxation 
of the country ; but the country was then on the flood-tide of a short-lived 
prosperity, and bore, though not without difficulty or complaint, the added 
burden. During the past 16 years the country has passed through a more 
severe phase of agricultural and industrial depression, and yet it has been 
called upon to accept these fresh burdens — year after year — increasing 
without interruption, and all this with a view to ensuring and maintaining 
a ‘ strong financial position ’ proof against all assaults. 

“ The broad result of this continued series of taxing measures has been 
to fix the taxation of the country at a level far above the actual needs of the 
situation. And it is the fiscal status so forced up and maintained, and not 
a normal expansion of revenue, that has enabled the financial administration 
during all these trying years not only to meet out of current revenues all 
sorts of charges, ordinary and extraordinary, but to present at the close of the 
period abounding surpluses which the richest nation in’ Europe might wdl 
envy. 

“ A taxation so forced as not only to maintain a budgetary equilibrium 
but to yield as well ' large, continuous, progressive surpluses ’ — even in 
years of trial and suffering — is, 1 submit, against all accepted canons of 
finance. In European countries, extraordinary charges are usually met 
out of borrowings, the object being to avoid, even in times of pressure, 
impeding the even, normal development of trade and industry by any sudden 
or large additions to the weight of public burdens. In India, where the 
economic side of such questions finds such scant recognition, and the 
principle of meeting the charges of the year with the resources of the year 
is carried to a logical extreme, the anxiety of the Financial Administration 
is not only to make both ends meet in good and bad years alike, but to 
present large surpluses year after year. The Hon’ble Finance Member 
remarks in his Budget Statement under ‘Army Services ‘ It must be 
remembered that India is defraying from revenues the cost of undertaking 
both re* armament and the reform of military re-organization in Important 
departments. I believe that this is an undertaking which has not been 
attempted by other countries without the assistance of loans in some form 
or other. Even in England, extraordinary military requirements for forti- 
fications and barracks have been met by loans for short terms of years 
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repayable by instalments out of revenues. If profiting by a period of political 
tranquillity we can accomplish this task without the raising of a loan and the 
imposition of a permanent burden on future generations, I think that we shall 
be able to congratulate ourselves on having done that which even the richest 
nations of Europe have not considered, it advisable to attempt.’ 

“ Every word of this citation invites comment. How comes it about that 
India is doing in regard to these extraordinary charges that which even the 
richest nations of Europe have not considered it advisable to attempt ? The 
obvious answer is that in those countries, it is the popular assemblies that 
control taxation and expenditure : in India the tax-payer has no constitutional 
voice in the shaping of these things. If we had any votes to give, and the 
Government of the country had been . carried on by an alternation of power 
between two parties, both alike anxious to conciliate us and bid for our support, 
the Hon’ble Member would assuredly have told a different tale. But I 
venture to submit, my Lord, that the consideration which the people of western 
countries receive in consequence of their voting power should be available to us, 
in matters of finance at any rate, through an ‘ intelligent anticipation ' — to use 
a phrase of Your Lordship's — of our reasonable wishes on the part of Govern- 
ment. 

" But even thus — after doing what the richest nations of Europe shrink 
from attempting — meeting all sorts of extraordinary charges, amounting to 
about 70 crores in sixteen years, out of current revenues, we have ‘ large, conti- 
nuous, progressive surpluses,’ and this only shows, as Colonel Chesney points out 
in the March number of the Nineteenth Century and After ^ that more money is 
being taken from the people than is right, necessary or advisable, or, in 
other words, the weight of public taxation has been fixed and maintained at 
an unjustifiably high level. Taxation for financial equilibrium is what we all 
can understand, but in taxation — kept up in the face of the difficulties and 
misfortunes of a period of excessive depression and for ‘ large, continuous and 
progressive surpluses ' — is evidently a matter which requires justification. At all 
events, those who have followed the course of the financial history of the period 
will admit that the fact viewed per se that ‘ such large, continuous and progres- 
sive surpluses’ have occurred during the period — as being a result not of a 
normal expansion of fiscal resources but of a forced up and heavy taxation — 
does not connote, as Lord George Hamilton contends, an advancing material 
prosperity of the country or argue any marvellous recuperative power on the 
part of the masses—as the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law urged last year. And to 
them, at any rate, the apparent paradox of a suffering country and an overfiow- 
ing treasury stands easily explained and is a clear proof of the fact that the 
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level of national taxation is kept unjustifiably high, even when Government are 
in a position to lower that level. 

“This being my view of the whole question, it was to me, I need hardly 
say, a matter of the deepest regret that Government had not seen their way, 
in spite of four continuous years of huge surpluses, to take off a portion at any 
rate of the heavy burdens which had been imposed upon the country during 
the last sixteen years, Of course the-whole country will feel grateful for the 
remission of close upon two crores of the arrears of land- revenue. The 
measure is a bold, generous and welcome departure from the usual policy 
of clinging to the arrears of famine times, till a portion of them has to be 
abandoned owing to the sheer impossibility of realizing them, after they have 
been allowed to hang over the unfortunate raiyat’s head, destroying his peace 
of mind and taking away from him heart and hope. The special grant of 40 
lakhs of rupees to Education will also be much appreciated throughout the 
country. But my quarrel is with the exceedingly cautious manner — bl 
caution, I would venture to say, bordering on needless timidity — in which my 
Hon’ ble friend has framed the Budget proposals for next year. Why should 
he, with four continuous years of fat surpluses to guide him, and no special 
cloud threatening his horizon, budget for a surplus of only crores, 
when three times the amount would have been nearer the mark and that 
again as calculated by a reasonably cautious standard ? If he had only recog- 
nized the ordinary facts of our finance, as disclosed by the surpluses of the 
last four years, he would have, among other things, been able to take off 
the additional 8 annas of salt-duty, raise the taxable minimum of the income-tax 
to at least R 1,000 a year, abolish the excise-duty on cotton-goods and yet 
show a substantial surplus for the year. And, my Lord, the reduction of 
taxation in these three directions is the very least that Government could do 
for the people after the uncomplaining manner in which they have borne 
burden after burden during the last sixteen years. The desirability of raising 
the exemption limit of the income-tax has been frequently admitted on behalf 
of Government, and, amongst others, by yourself in Your Lordship’s first Budget 
speech. The abolition of the excise on cotton-goods is urgently needed not only 
in the interests of the cotton-industry, which is at present in a state of dreadful 
depression, in large measure due to the currency legislation of Government, 
but also as an act of the barest justice to the struggling millions of our poor, 
on whom a portion of the burden eventually falls, who have been hit the 
hardest during recent years by famine and plague, by agricultural and indus- 
trial depression and the currency legislation of the State, and who are now 
literally gasping for relief. In this connection I would especially invite the 
attention of Government to a speech delivered at the annual meeting of the 
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Bombay Chamber of Commerce by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Moses— -a 
by no means unfriendly critic of Government, and one who enjoys their conBdence 
as also that of the public. Mr. Moses in that speech describes with much 
clearness and force the great injury which the currency legislation of Gov- 
ernment has done to our rising cotton-industry. That industry, he tells us, 
has now ‘ reached the brink of bankruptcy,’ no less than fourteen mills being 
about to be liquidated, and some of them, brand new ones, being knocked 
down to the hammer for a third only of their original cost. Mr. Moses also 
speaks of the severely adverse manner in which the new currency has affected 
the economic position of the mass of our countrymen. As regards the re- 
duction of salt-duty, I do not think any words are needed from any one to 
establish the unquestioned hardship which the present rate imposes upon 
the poorest of the poor of our community. Government themselves have 
repeatedly admitted the hardship ; but in these days, when we are all apt to 
have short memories, I think it will be useful to recall some of the utterances 
of men responsible for the government of India in the matter. In 1888, 
when the duty was enhanced, Sir James Westland, the Finance Member, 
speaking on behalf of the Government of India, said : — * It is with the greatest 
reluctance that Government finds itself obliged to have recourse to the salt- 
duty.’ Sir John Gorst, Under Secretary of State for India, speaking a few 
days later in the House of Commons, referred to the matter in similar terms 
of regret. Lord Cross, then Secretary of State for India, in his Despatch to 
the Government of India, dated 1 2 th April, 1 888, wrote as follows : . . . . 

. . . * 1 do not . . . propose to comment at length on any of the measures 
adopted by your Government, except the general increase in the duty of salt. 
While I do not dispute the conclusion of your Government that such an 
increase was, under existing circumstances, unavoidable, I am strongly of 
opinion that it should be looked upon as temporary and that no effort should be 
spared to reduce the general duty as speedily as possible to the ftyrmer rate! 
His Lordship further urged upon the attention of the Government of India the 
following weighty considerations on the point : — ‘ I will not dwell on the 
great regret with which I should at any time regard the imposition of addi. 
tional burdens on the poorest classes of the population, through the taxation 
of a necessary of life ; but, apart from all general considerations of what is in 
such respects right and equitable, there are, as Your Excellency is well aware, 
in the case of the salt-duty in India, weighty reasons for^ keeping it at as low 
a rate as possible. The policy enunciated by the Government in 1877 was 
to give to the people throughout India the means of obtaining an unlimited 
supply of salt at a very cheap rate; it. being held that the interests of the. 
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people and of the public revenue were identical, and that the proper 
system was to levy a low duty on an unrestricted consumption. The success 
of that policy hitherto has been remarkable; while the duty has been 
greatly reduced, the consumption through this and other causes has largely 

increased The revenue is larger now than it was before the 

reforms commenced in 1877, and I see no reason to doubt that the consump* 
tion will continue to increase, if it be not checked by enhancement of the 
tax.’ Speaking again at a public meeting in England, Lord Cross took occasion 
to repeat his views that ‘ he was convinced that the earliest occasion should be 
taken to abrogate the increase tn the salt -tax ’ (28th February, 1 889). In March 
of the same year. Sir David Barbour, speaking in the Viceregal Council with 
special reference to a proposal for the abolition of the income-tax, observed : — 

‘ I think it would be an injustice so gross as to amount to a scandal if the Gov- 
ernment were to take off the income-tax while retaining the salt-duty at its 
present figure.’ In 1890 Sir John Gorst, in his speech on the Indian Budget in 
the House of Commons (August 14, 1890), remarked : ' the tax (on salt) was no 
doubt a tax which ought to be removed and would he removed as soon as it should 
be financially possible to do sol Similarly, Lord George Hamilton himself, in a 
speech on the Indian Budget Statement in the House of Commons (September 
4, 1895), emphasized the necessity for reducing the salt-duty as early as 
possible, pointing out that no other tax pressed so heavily on the Indian people. 
In view of these repeated declarations, it is a matter for great surprise, no less 
than for intense regret and disappointment, that Government have not taken the 
present opportunity to reduce a rate of duty admittedly oppressive on a prime 
necessary of life, which, as the late Professor Fawcett justly urged, should be 
‘as free as the air we breathe and the water we drink.’ It may be noted that 
the consumption of salt during the last fourteen years has been almost stationary, 
not even keeping pace with the normal growth of population, — showing a rise of 
less than 6 per cent, in fourteen years against a rise of 1 8 per cent, in four years 
following the reduction of duty in 1882, — and that the average consumption 
of the article in India is admittedly less than is needed for purposes of healthful 
existence. 

“ My Lord, the obligation to remit taxation in years of assured surpluses 
goes, I believe, with the • right to demand additional revenues from the 
people in times of financial embarrassment. A succession of large surpluses 
are little conducive to economy and are apt to demoralize even the most 
conscientious Governments by the temptation they offer for indulging in extra- 
vagant expenditiire. This is true of all countries, but it is specially true of 
countries like India, where public revenues are administered under no sense 
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of responsibility, such as exists in the West, to the governed. A severe 
economy, a rigorous retrenchment of expenditure in all branches of the Admin- 
istration, consistently, of course, with the maintenance of a proper standard 
of efficiency, ought always to be the most leading feature — the true govern- 
ing principle — of Indian finance, the object being to keep the level of public 
taxation as low as possible, so as to leave the springs of national industry 
free play and room for unhampered movement. Such a course is also 
imperatively demanded by the currency policy which has been recently 
adopted by Government. That policy has, no doubt, given the country a 
stable exchange and brought relief to the Finance Member from his* usual 
anxieties; but when the final adjustment of prices takes place, as is bound 
sooner or later to happen, it will be found that a crushing burden has been 
imposed upon the vast majority of taxpayers in the country. It is true that 
general prices have not been as quick to adjust themselves to the new arti- 
ficially appreciated rupee, as the rupee itself has been to respond to the 
restrictions put upon its production. This was, however, to be expected, as the 
force of tradition in a backward country like India was bound to take time to be 
overcome. Famine conditions during the last few years also retarded adjust- 
ment, but there is no doubt that there would be a general fall of prices sooner or 
later corresponding to the artificial appreciation of the rupee. And when that 
happens Government will be taking about 40 per cent, more in taxation from 
producers in this land and paying to its servants a similarly augmented remunera- 
tion. This will be a terrible burden for the masses of the country to bear. 
Already, during the last few years of famine, they have had to suffer most seri- 
ous losses in converting their stock of silver into rupees, when the rupee had 
grown dearer but its purchasing power had not correspondingly increased. When 
the expected adjustment of general prices takes places, one curious result of it 
will be, that Government will have made a present to money-lenders of about 40 
per cent, of the loans which these money-lenders have made to agriculturists — 
a result which surely Government could never have desired. In view of the great 
injury which the currency policy of Government has thus done and will do as its 
results imfold themselves more and more to the agriculturists and other pro- 
ducers of this country, I submit Government are bound to make to them 
such slight reparation as is possible by reducing the level of taxation as low as 
circumstances may permit. 

“ My Lord, in considering the level of taxation in India and the administra- 
tion of the revenues so raised, it is, I think, necessary to bear in mind two root- 
facts; (i) that it is the finance of a country, a considerable part of whose 
revenues is, by. reason of its political and military necessities, spent outside 
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its borders and ipso facto brings no commercial equivalent to the country : 
and (2) that it is the finance of a country which is not only ‘ poor, very poor,’ as 
Lord George Hamilton admits, but the bulk of whose population is daily growing 
poorer under the play of the economic forces which have been brought into 
existence by British rule. It is true that the fact of this growing poverty of 
our people finds no ofiBcial recognition, and we have even assurances from the 
highest quarters of her advancing prosperity. With all due deference, however, 
I venture to submit that we, who live in the midst of the hard actualities of a 
hard situation, feel that any such comforting views of the condition of the 
Indian people are without warrant in the facts of the case, and we deem it cur 
duty to urge, on behalf of the struggling masses no less than in the interests 
of good administration, that this fact of a deep and deepening poverty in the 
country should be frankly recognized, so that the energies of the Government 
might be directed towards undertaking remedial measures. The Hon’ble 
Finance Member sees in last year’s Customs returns a sign of the advancing 
prosperity of the people. Now, apart from the fact that it is unsafe to draw 
conclusions from the returns for any single year, since the imports of particular 
years often only technically belong to that year, there is, 1 submit, nothing in 
the returns of last year to bear out my Hon^ble friend’s contention. The bulk of 
our countrymen, whose economic conduion is the point at issue, have nothing 
to do with the imports of sugar or cotton manufactures, which now are practi- 
cally only the finer fabrics. The silver imported also could not have concerned 
them, since last year was a famine year and the poorer classes, instead of buying 
any silver, parted over large areas with the greater portion of what they possess- 
ed. The increase in the imports of petroleum only means the larger replace- 
ment of country-oil by petroleum— -a thing due to the enterprise of certain 
English companies that sell petroleum in this country and the opening up of 
new tracts by railways. Petroleum is also in some places now being used for 
cooking purposes in place of fuel. I do not think, therefore, that the Hon’ble 
Member is justified in drawing from last year’s Customs returns the conclusion 
which he draws from them. The growth under Land-revenue, Excise and 
Stamps is sometimes mentioned as indicating increasing prosperity. But the 
growth of Land-revenue is a forced compulsory growth. It is a one-sided 
arrangement, and the people have either to pay the increased demand or give 
up their land and thereby part with the only resource they have. A growth of 
Excise-revenue, to the extent to which it is secured by increased consumption, 
only shows that the operations of the Abkari Department, with its tender 
solicitude for the interests of the legitimate consumer — a person not recognized 
by the State in India in pre-British times— are leading to increased drunkenness 
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in the land. This, of course, means increased misery and is thus the very 
reverse of an indication of increasing prosperity. Liquor- is not like ordinary 
articles of consumption, which a. man buys more or less as his means are larger or 
smaller. When a man takes to drink, he will go without food, and will sacrifice 
wife and children, if necessary, but he will insist on satisfying his craving for 
the spirituous poison. Similarly, an increase of revenue under Stamps only means 
an increase in litigation, which undoubtedly shows that the people are quarrelling 
more, but which is no proof of their growing riches. No, my Lord, the only taxes 
whose proceeds supply any indication of the material condition of the people are 
the income-tax and the salt-tax — the former, roughly speaking, for the middle 
and upper classes and the latter for the masses. Now, the revenue under both 
these heads has been more or less stationary all these years, and the Salt-revenue 
has not even kept pace with the normal growth of the population. They there- 
fore lend no support to the contention that the people are advancing in material 
prosperity. 

“ My Lord, Your Lordship was pleased to deal with this question at some 
length in the budget discussion of last year, and, after analysing certain figures, 
Your Lordship expressed the opinion that the ‘ movement is, for the present, 
distinctly in a forward and not in a retrograde direction.’ The limitations of 
the method adopted in that investigation were, however, frankly recognized by 
Your Lordship. I think, my Lord, the attempt to determine the average income 
per head for a given population is useful only for the purpose of obtaining a 
statical view of the economic condition of that people. And from this point of 
view, our average income, whether it works out to Rs. 18 or Rs. 20 or Rs. 27 or 
Rs. 30 head, is exceedingly small and shows that we are an exceedingly 
poor people. But, when these calculations are used for taking a dynamical 
view of the economic situation, the method is open to serious objection, as the 
necessarily conjectural character of many of the data renders them ’ of little 
value for such a purpose. But, though the determination of the average income 
per head in a manner satisfactory to all is an impossible task, there is, I submit, 
ample evidence of another kind which can help us to a correct understanding 
of the problem. And this evidence, I venture to say, points unmistakeably to the 
fact that the mass of our people are not only not progressing but are actually 
receding in the matter of material prosperity. I have here certain tables,* com- 
piled from official publications, relating to (i) census returns, (2) vital statistics, 
(3) salt consumption, (4) the agricultural outturn of the last sixteen years* 
(5) cropped area in British India, ( 6 ) area under certain superior crops, and 
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(7) exports and imports of certain commodities, and they establish the following 
propositions 

(1) that the growth of population in the last decade has been much 

less than what it should have been, and that in some Provinces 
there has been an actual decline in the population ; 

(2) that the death-rate per mille has been steadily rising since 1884, 

which points to a steadily increasing number of the people being 
under -fed ; 

(3) the consumption of salt, which already in this country is below the 

standard required for healthy existence, has not kept pace with 
even this meagre growth of population ; 

(4) that the last decade has been a period of severe agricultural depres- 

sion all over India ; 

(5) that the net cropped area is diminishing in the older Provinces ; 

(6) that the area under superior crops is showing a regrettable dimi- 

nution ; 

(7) the export and import figures tell the same tale, that the culti- 

vation of superior crops is diminishing. Cattle are perishing in 
large numbers. 

"The losses of the agricultural community, owing to the destruction of 
crops and cattle and in other ways during the famines of the last five years, have 
been estimated at something like 300 crores of rupees. There is, again, indis- 
putable evidence as to the fast proceeding exhaustion of the soil through con- 
tinuous cropping and for the most part unmanured tillage. Sir James Caird 
wrote strongly on the point, remarking * crop follows crop without intermission, 
so that Indian agriculture is becoming simply a process of exhaustion.* 
Dr. Voelcker expressed a similar view. The indebtedness of the agricultural 
classes is also alarmingly on the increase. Mr. Baines, writing about the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, says : — ‘ Of the peasantry, it is estimated 
that nearly three-fourths have to go to the money-lender to enable them to 
tide over the interval between' the spring and the autumn season.’ As regards 
Bombay, the MacDonnell Commission write : — ‘ At least one-fourth of the culti- 
vators in the Bombay Presidency have lost possession of their lands, less than 
a fifteenth are free from debt and the remainder are indebted to a greater or 
less extent.’ Similar evidence, I believe, is forthcoming about the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces. 


o 
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" These and similar facts, taken cumulatively, lead, and lead irresistably, to 
the conclusion that the material condition of the mass of the people in 
India is steadily deteriorating, and I grieve to say that the phenomenon is the 
saddest in the whole range of the economic history of the world. Here is a 
peasantry which, taken all in all, is inferior to no other people in industry, fru- 
gality and patient suffering. It has enjoyed the blessing of uninterrupted peace 
for half a century, and at the end of the period the bulk of them are found to be 
in a worse plight than they have ever been. I submit, my Lord, that a fact so 
startling and so painful demands the earnest and immediate attention of Gov- 
ernment, and I venture to believe the Government cannot afford to put off facing 
the situation any longer. An enquiry into the condition of a few typical villages 
has been suggested, and, if undertaken, will certainly clear many of the prevailing 
misapprehensions on the subject. It is urged on behalf of Government that no 
such inquiry is needed, because similar inquiries have been already made in the 
past. There is no doubt that inquiries of some sort have been made and Gov- 
ernment have in their possession a large body of valuable information on the 
subject — ^information which unfortunately they insist on withholding from the 
public. Why this should be so is difficult to understand, as the field is exclusively 
economic and Government ought to welcome the co-operation of non-oflBcial 
students of the subject in understanding and interpreting the enonomic pheno- 
mena of the country. I venture to think that if the papers connected with the 
Cromer inquiry of 1882, the Dufferin inquiry of 1887-88 and the confidential 
inquiry undertaken in 189 1-92 were published, much valuable assistance would be 
afforded to the public by Government. The same remark applies to the statis- 
tical memorandum and notes on the condition of lower classes in the rural parts 
furnished to the Famine Commission of 1898 by the Provincial Governments 
the official memorandum referred to by Your Lordship in the Budget discussion 
of last year, ‘worked out from figures collected for the Famine Commission of 
1898,’ the Appendices to the Report of the Famine Commission of 1901 and 
the official memorandum on agricultural indebtedness referred to by the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in his speech on the Punjab Land Alienation 
Bill— all of which documents have been kept confidential without any intelligible 
excuse. I think Your Lordship will have done much to bring about a truer 
appreciation of the economic situation in the country, if you will see your way 
to publishing these valuable papers and documents, which there is really no 
reason for withholding from the public. 

“ My Lord, I have so far tried to show (t) that the huge surpluses of the 
last four years are in reality only currency surpluses, (2) that the taxation of the 
country is maintained at an unjustifiably high level and ought to be reduced 
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and (3) that India is not only a ‘ poor, very poor ’ country, but that its poverty 
is steadily growing, and in the administration of its finances, therefore, due 
regard must always be had to this central, all-important fact. Since the close 
of the beneficent Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, however, our finances have been so 
managed as to lend support to the view that other interests take precedence 
of Indian interests in the administration of Indian revenues. Thus large sums 
have been spent out of our meagre revenues on conquest and territorial expan- 
sion, which have extended England’s dominion but have brought no benefit 
to the people of India. The English mercantile classes have been conciliated 
by undertaking the construction of railways on an unprecedentedly large scale 
—programme following programme in breathless succession — sometimes in spite 
of the protests of the Finance Member — a policy which, whatever its advan- 
tages, has helped to destroy more and more the few struggling non-agricultural 
industries that the country possessed and throw a steadily increasing number on 
*' the single precarious resource of agriculture. And this railway expansion has 
gone on, while irrigation, in which the country is deeply interested, has been 
more or less neglected. The interests of the services were allowed to prevail 
first, in the concession made to uncovenanted Civilians enabling them to draw 
their pensions at the high rate of is. gd. a rupee, and then in the grant of 
exchange compensation allowance to all European officers, civil and military. 
Military expenditure has grown by nearly 6*5 crores a year during the period, and 
will increase by crores more on account of the new increase in the European 
soldier’s pay, and the burden of Home Charges has grown by over 3 millions 
sterling. And all this while the expenditure on education from Provincial Reve- 
nues rose only by a paltry 20 lakhs or so, and domestic reforms in other directions 
have been neglected to a greater or less extent. There has been much talk about 
the growing indebtedness of the agricultural population, but no remedial action 
of a really helpful character, involving any outlay on the part of the State, has 
been undertaken. Happily a change for the better again seems to have come 
upon the Government during the last three years. Your Excellency has placed 
the Frontier question on a satisfactory basis, and this is all the more remarkable 
because a certain vigorous speech of Your Lordship’s, delivered long before there 
was any idea of your being entrusted with the highest office in this country, had 
seemed to commit Your Lordship to the views of the Forward school. The 
recent Resolution on the land question, however one may disagree with the 
controversial part of it, is conceived in a spirit of large-hearted sympathy with 
the struggling poor, and if the generous principles that it lays down for the 
future guidance of Local Governments are loyally carried out, they will mn for 
the Government the deep gratitude of the people. In this connection I may 
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venture to state that, so far as my Presidency is concerned, the Supreme Go.v- 
ernraent has admitted the correctness of most of our contentions. Thus it is 
admitted that the pitch of assessment is too high in Gujarat. In the matter of 
revision enhancements, it is frankly stated that deviations from the rules have 
occurred in the past. In paragraph 37 it is strongly urged that in tracts where 
agricultural deterioration has, owing to whatever causes, taken place, there ought 
to be reduction of the State demand as a necessary measure of relief ; and it is 
freely admitted that ‘ there have been cases in which a reduction was not granted 
till the troubles of the people had been aggravated by their efforts to provide the 
full fixed demand. ’ Lastly, greater elasticity is now promised in revenue-collec- 
tion, facilitating its adjustment to the variations of the seasons and the circum- 
stances of the people. After these frank admissions and generous assurances it 
is somewhat interesting to recall a speech of the Revenue Member of the Bombay 
Government delivered two years ago in the Bombay Legislative Council, in 
which he told us, in reply to our suggestion that the principle of individual 
inquiry should be abandoned in respect of areas where the crop-failure was 
general, that a contract was a contract, and that, though Government chose 
to help those whom it considered most in need of relief, no one could claim such 
relief as a matter of course. As regards irrigation it is clear that its claims will 
receive fair recognition at Your Lordship’s hands in the near future. The ques- 
tions of Police reform, of Provincial Finance, Agricultural Banks and of Primary, 
Industrial and Agricultural Education are all evidently receiving Your Excellency’s 
earnest attention. One feels that there is a something in the air which indi- 
cates that, after sixteen years, questions of domestic reform will once more 
resume their proper place in the counsels of the Government of India, and 
the heart owns to a strange flutter of hope, not unmingled with a fear of dis- 
appointment, because three years of Your Lordship’s term are gone and no one 
can say how much may be actually accomplished in the two that remain. My 
Lord,, the country is confronted with an economic crisis of unparalleled severity 
and no mere half-measures will be found to be of much avail. Not ‘efficiency’ 
merely, but ‘ bold and generous statesmanship ’ must now be written on the 
slate of the Indian Viceroy. If Prussia could in the course of the last century 
raise its serf population to the position of a strong and flourishing peasantry, I do 
not .see why English statesmen should allow the free peasantry of India 
gradually to sink to the level of serfs. If the State demand were permanently fixed 
in the older Provinces, where the conditions laid down in Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
despatch of 1867 have been fulfilled, the measure, I am persuaded, would prove a 
great boon to the people. A correspondent of the Times of India — a journal 
which has rendered during these trying times signal services to the agriculturists of 
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the Bombay Presidency — in a series of letters which have attracted .general atten- 
tion has dembnstrated in a forcible manner the mischievous effects of the present 
policy of peridiocal revisions— how improvements are taxed, in spite of statutes 
and rules, at every periodical revision, how lands which can leave no margin for 
the payment of assessment are assessed all the same, and how the condition of 
the agricultural community is steadily deteriorating. Permanent settlement in 
rsuyatwari tracts cannot be open to the objection that it is asldng the State to' 
surrender a prospective revenue in favour of a ‘ few individuals. ’ 1 admit that 

such a measure by itself may not suffice to improve the condition of the a^i- 
culturists, and that it will be necessary in addition to provide for them cheap 
money and enable them to compound in some manner with their creditors. If all 
these measures are taken, they will give the peasantry of the country a real, fresh' 
start, and then Government might even place some restrictions on the raiyat’s 
power of free alienation. I am aware that the recent Resolution of the Government 
of India makes a definite pronouncement agamst permanent settlement and that it 
speaks in terms of disapproval of the permanent settlement- granted in Bengal by 
Lord Cornwallis. It seems to be forgotten, however, that the policy which Lord 
Cornwallis carried out was William Pitt’s policy, and that that great statesman 
made the land-tax permanent in England at the' same time that he asked the 
Governor General of India to grant permanent settlement to Bengal. Those, 
however, who condemn the Bengal settlement have no fault to find with Pitt’s 
fixing the land-tax in perpetuity in England. It is true that Your’ Lordship’s 
Government has declared itself against permanent settlement, but a posi* 
tion that has been reversed once may be reversed again, and I am not 
without hope that the wisdom of the proposals of Hallifax and Northcote, 
of Cannirig and Lawrence — most honoured names among the administra- 
tors of India — may come to be appreciated better on some future day, 
Theni the question of mass education must be undertaken in right earnest a!nd, 
if it is so undertaken, the present expenditure of Government on public educa- 
tion will require a vast increase. My’ Lord, it is a melancholy fact that whiles 
with us nine children out of every ten are groAsing up in ignorance and darkness, 
and four villages out of every five are without a school, our educational expendi- 
ture has been almost marking time for irtany years past ; whereas in England, 
where every child of school-going age must attend a school; the Governrtient ex- 
penditure on education has mounted from 4^ millions to iij millions sterling dri 
the course of 15 years, and Lord Rosebery is not yet satisfied ! It ihaybe asked 
how can the two things that I advocate simultaneously be achieved together,: 
namely,' ^a considerable reduction of taxation and a large increasein the outlay on? 
education and other domestic reforms ? My adswCr iS' that the only way to sat^'; 
tain both objects simultaneously is to- reduce the'-overgrdwn military expenditure; 

p 
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of the country. My Lord, when the strength of the Army was increased in 
1885 by 30,000 troops in spite of the protest of the Finance and Law Members 
of the Govarnment of India, it was pointed out by those two officers that the 
then existing strength of the Army was really sufficient for all purposes of India — 
for keeping quiet within the borders and repelling aggression from abroad, and 
that if the contemplated increase was effected, it would only constitute a tempta- 
tion to the Indian Government to undertake undesirable schemes of territorial 
aggrandizement. The Army Commission of 1879, after an exhaustive inquiry 
had come to the same conclusion, viz., that the then strength of the Army was 
sufficient not merely for the work of maintaining internal peace but also for 
repelling foreign aggression, even if Russia acted with Afghanistan as an 
ally. But the scare of a conflict with Russia was then so great that it 
carried everything before it, and the proposed additions to the Army were made in 
India. It may be noted that it was not only in India but in other parts of the 
British Empire too that large and sudden additions were then made to the 
existing garrisons, Mr. Gladstone obtaining a large vote of credit for the purpose. 
But the remarkable circumstance is that, whereas everywhere else the garrisons 
were reduced to their old proportions as soon as the scare passed away, in India 
alone the burden came to stay. The result of this was that the prophecy of Sir 
Auckland Colvin and his colleagues was fulfilled with painful promptitude, and 
within a year after the increases were made Upper Burma was invaded, conquered 
and annexed. Well, my Lord, the contention that the additional troops were not 
Wanted for Indian purposes Is again forcibly illustrated by the fact that during 
the last two years over so,ooo troops are engaged outside India in doing the 
work of the Imperial Government, and that, though one of these two years 
saw the severest famine of the last century, the peace of the country 
has continued absolutely unbroken. I am aware that in one of your first speeches 
in this Council, Your Excellency was pleased to declare that so long as you were 
at the helm of affairs in India, no suggestion for a reduction of the strength of 
the Army would meet with any support at the hands of the Indian Government. 
Now, even if an opinion, expressed three years ago,, be not liable to modification 
today, what we urge is, and I submit, not necessarily a reduction of the strength 
of the Army located in India, but a reduction of its cost to the Indian people. 
What strength of the Army should be maintained in India is a question of high 
Imperial policy in which we are not allowed a voice. But this, I think, we may 
claim, that if the strength maintained is in excess of< India's . own require- 
ments, as it is now plainly proved to be, the cost of the excess portion should, 
as a mere matter of justice, be borne by the Imperial Government. Even on the 
narrower ground that the Army in India is requiredior the maintenance of British 
rule, England,.! submti^. is as much interested in’ the raahftenance of this rule here 
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as we are, and so it is only fair that a portion of the cost should be borne on the 
English estimated. If this were done and if Indians were more widely employed 
in the public service of the country — more particularly in the special depart- 
ments — Government will be al)le to reduce taxation and yet find money for more 
education, better Provincial finance, active efforts for the industrial development 
of India after the manner of the Japanese Government, and various other schemes 
of internal reform. Then will Indian finance be really placed on a truly sound 
basis, and then will our public revenues be administered as those of a poor 
country like India should be administered. My Lord, Your Lordship spoke the 
other day in terras of striking eloquence of the need there is of Indians now 
giving up narrow views or limited ideals and feeling for the Empire with English- 
men that new, composite patriotism which the situation demands. Now that is 
an aspiration which is dear to the heart of many of us also. But the fusion of 
interest between the two races will have to be much greater and the people of 
India iallowed a more definite and a more intelligible place in the Empire before that 
aspiration is realized. Let Englishmen exercise a certain amount of imagina- 
tion and put themselves mentally into our place, and they will be able to better 
appreciate our feelings in the matter. It has been said that a little kindness 
goes a long way with the people of India. That, 1 think, is perfectly true. 
Who, for instance, ever thought of casting a doubt on the loyalty of the Indian 
Press in the time of Lord Ripon ? There was strong language used then as now 
in the Press, but it was not in the Indian section of it. What, my Lord, is 
needed is that we should be enabled to feel that we have a Government national 
in spirit though foreign in personnel— & Government which subordinates all other 
considerations to the welfare of the Indian people, which resents the indignities 
offered to Indians abroad as thoue^h they were offered to Englishmen, and which 
endeavours by all means in its power to further the moral and material interests 
of the people in India and outside India. The statesman who evokes such a 
feeling among the Indian people will render a great and glorious service to this 
country and will secure for himself an abiding place in the hearts of our people. 
Nay, he will do more — ^he will serve his own country in a true spirit of Imperial- 
jjsm— not the narrower Imperialism which regards the world as though it was 
made for one race only and looks upon subject races as if they were intended to 
be mere footstools of that race— but that nobler Imperialism which would enable 
all who are included in the Empire to share equally in its blessings and honours. 
My Lord, I have said all this before Your Lordship not merely because you hap- 
pen to be Viceroy of India at the present moment, but also because every one 
feels that Your Lordship is destined for even higher honours and for. positions 
of greater responsibility and influence on your return to your native land. And, 
if this ainficipation is realized, Your Lordship will be in a position— even more^q 
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than today— -to influence the character of the Government of this country in 
the direction we so ardently desire. In this hope I have spoken today, and I 
respectfully trust Your Lordship will forgive me if here and there I have spoken 
with a frankness which may appear to be somewhat unusual, but which, in my 
humble opinion, is one of the highest forms which true loyalty can take.” 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur said ; — “ My Lord, I cordially con- 
gratulate the Hon’ble the Finance Minister on the able and lucid Financial 
Statement he has laid before this Council, and I must acknowledge the liberal, 
fair and sympathetic manner in which he has dealt with the economic questions 
relating to this country. It is a source of much gratification to us to find that 
Your Excellency’s Government has been able to show a large surplus to the extent 
of ;^4, 672,900 and has expressed its determination to devote a considerable 
portion of it to some very worthy objects. First of all, we find that Your 
Excellency has abolished in the Central Provinces that objectionable tax called 
the pandhari-tax. This will, I am told, relieve some 22,000 persons from that 
odious burden. I very much wish that the Government had seen its way to 
abolish, on this occasion, a similar tax realized from a far larger number of 
people, equally circumstanced and equally hard-pressed, namely, the income- 
tax paid by persons whose income ranges between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000. By 
this remission the most objectionable feature of the income-tax might have 
been removed. The figures supplied to me by the Hon’ble the Finance Minister 
(and for which I am thankful to him) show that in the year 1898-1899 the total 
amount of income-tax, minus refunds, collected in India, was Rs. 1,90,34,290; 
of this, the sum of Rs. 34,91,402 was collected from 300,969 individuals whose 
incomes were returned to be below Rs. 1,000, but not less than Rs. 500. In 
the year following, 1899-1900, the total tax collected was Rs. 1,93,18,935, 
which included the sum of Rs. -35,13,767 realised from 304,542 persons 
having incomes below Rs. 1,000 but not less than Rs. 500. Whilst 
in the last year for which the returns are available, 1900-1901, the total 
Amount of the tax was Rs. i-,96,34,38i. This sum included Rs. 34,91,672 as 
collected from 302,817 persons, who had incomes below Rs. 1,000 but above the 
minimum assessable amount. These figures show that the amount collected 
from persons returned as having incomes below Rs. 1,000 is comparatively small. 
In England the minimum taxable annual income is ^ 1 50, which in Indian 
currency is equivalent to Rs. 2,250, i.e,^ four-and-a-half times of that in In 4 ia. 
If in a rich country like England the sum of Rs. 2,250 has been considered the 
proper limit for the minimum taxable amount, in a poor country like India that 
minimum fixed at Rs. 500 is highly disproportionate. But, my Lord, it is not thi? 
consideration alone on which the desirability of the.remissipn asked for is baspd. 
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The large number of persons who have to pay such tax is an important factor to 
be taken into account. Excepting those who have fixed salaries, there is no satis- 
factory way in which the real income of persons of this class can be ascertained 
with accuracy. The petty traders and others who are made to pay such tax do 
not keep any accounts, and once they are reported by the patwari or the village- 
chaukidar as persons who should be taxed, they are declared liable to its pay- 
ment. It is very seldom that such persons can escape from the grip of the tax- 
collector, because they cannot successfully rebut the presumption raised against 
them. That great difficulties do exist in the collection of the tax from persons 
of this class was acknowledged by such a high authority as His Honour the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces when sitting in this 
Council as the official representative of those Provinces. He then said, * In 
these grades the tax is collected from a number of petty traders, who as a 
rule keep no regular accounts, whose income is extremely difficult — almost 
impossible— to ascertain, regarding whom an assessing officer is hardly ever 
able to satisfy himself as to the justice and fairness of his assessment.’ 

My Lord, there is yet another ground which ought to be considered with 
reference to this matter. The men with petty incomes find it difficult, in these 
days when the cost of living has increased so much, to make two ends meet. 
It is such persons who really deserve relief. I sincerely trust that Your Excel- 
lency will take their hard lot into your kind consideration and relieve them of a 
burden as objectionable as the pandhari-tax which has just been abolished. 

“We are deeply grateful to Your Excellency’s Government for the decision 
to remit nearly two crores of rupees as arrears of land-revenue in the distressed 
districts, thereby giving the raiyat the opportunity to recover from the disastrous 
effects of the last two successive famines which visited various parts of the coun- 
try. This remission, while it shows the magnanimity of Government, evidences 
at the same time the utterly destitute condition of millions of peasants who are 
so helpless as not to be able to pay their rents when there is a failure of crops in 
one or two successive seasons. My Lord, the United Provinces’ share in this 
remission is rather too small. The arrears due on account of takavi advances 
ought to have, for similar reasons, been remitted, but no remissions have been 
made under that head. 

“ In this connection, with Your Lordship’s permission, I will refer to one of 
the suggestions made by me on the occasion of the Budget debate last year as 
one of the remedies against famine ; and to which I beg to invite Your Excel- 
lency’s attention again, as the last Famine Commission also has laid great 
stress on this matter in its report submitted in May last. What I ventured to 
suggest on that occasion wa$ ^hat takavj or agricultural advances should be 

8 
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distributed as soon as the first symptoms of distress become visible and not 
Tphen the pinch is actually felt. Had the local authorities adopted this course 
in the areas affected, it goes without saying that millions of cultivators would 
not have been placed in the deplorable condition to which they were actually 
reduced. But this can only be done if the local authorities are provided with 
suChcient funds to make advances at the proper time. 

“We must also express our thankfulness to Your Excellency’s Government 
for the grants, which amount to one crore and fifteen lakhs of rupees, made to the 
Local Governments for the following purposes : — 

(1) 25 lakhs of rupees for Minor Irrigation works, such as village wells, 

tanks and channels ; 

(2) 40 lakhs of rupees for Education ; 

(3) 32 lakhs for Public Works ; and 

(4) t8 lakhs for Medical requirements and Provincial Administration 

purposes. 

“ But, with reference to these grants, it must be noted that they are for one 
year only, and the shares allotted to the different Provincial Governments will not 
be sufficient for their wants in the various directions for which these grants have 
been made. But, my Lord, it is not so much for the grants as the departure 
from the policy formerly pursued which has made us profoundly thankful to 
Your Excellency’s Government. The fact, my Lord, need not be concealed that 
successive previous Governments rarely, if ever, considered very carefully the 
local needs of the various Provinces. But Your Excellency in Council has 
been pleased to direct your attention to such urgently-needed reforms as the 
improvement of Police, Education and Sanitation, and make special grants for 
them. 

“ My Lord, it affords us much gratification to find that Your Excellency’s 
Government propose to introduce scientific methods of agriculture in this country. 
On this subject I said a good deal last year, and I need not repeat those remarks 
What I humbly believe is that agriculture is susceptible of great improvement in 
this country ; and that, by availing of the methods introduced and adopted in the 
West, the Government can give a great impetus In this direction. I can assure 
the Hon’ble Finance Minister that the Indian peasantry, though conservative is 
not so foolish or prejudiced as not to accept improvements in agriculture if thev 
are really practical and do not cost much money. What the Government' has got 
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to do is to show the way, and the peasantry will cheerfully follow it. In ray humble 
opinion, Indian youths should be sent to Europe and America for agricultural 
education, with scholarships tenable for two or three years, and, on their return 
employed here for th e purpose of showing the landholders the w'ay in which they 
can improve agriculture in their estates by following scientific methods. As 80 
per cent, of the population of British India depends for its very existence upon 
the produce of the soil, agriculture should clium the first consideration of the 
Government. 

“ As regards the Agricultural Banks, the United Provinces, as Your Lordship 
is aware, have taken the lead in the matter. Already about 150 Banks on the 
co-operative system have been established there. They have just been started 
and are only infant institutions. They are In the experimental stage j it is thus 
impossible to say anything definitely about them. 1 fervently wish, however, they 
will take root in this country and prove as useful as they have done in the West. 

“ Money Orders . — Another pleasant feature of the present Budget is the 
proposed reduction of commission on postal money orders for sums not ex- 
ceeding five rupees. This is a move in the right direction, as it is in the interests 
of the poorer classes of remitters. The anticipated loss of revenue, amounting to 
■£ 16,700, will most probably be more than counterbalanced by an increase in the 
number of small remittances and the commissions paid on them. This expecta- 
tion in the increase of revenue may fairly be founded on the experience we have 
had of such increases following the reduction of other postal charges. 

“ I may take this opportunity of drawing Your Excellency’s attention to two 
other matters of a similar nature. Newspapers weighing four tolas can now be 
sent through the Post Office for one pice worth of postage. It will be a great 
boon to the general public if the weight be increased from four to five tolas, and 
I earnestly trust the subject will receive the kind consideration of Your Excel- 
lency’s Government. The second matter is reduction in the rates of charges on 
telegrams. The rates of charges on foreign telegrams have no doubt been 
reduced, but the benefit so conferred will be shared by only a limited number 
of persons. It is hoped that Your Excellency’s Government will see their way 
to make a reduction in the rates which are at present charged for the transmis- 
sion of inland telegrams also. Such a measure will be of advantage to a very 
large section of the Indian public. 

“ Other features of the Budget.— My Lord, if there are pleasant features of 
the Budget, there are some unpleasant ones too. I shall notice them briefly 
with a few remarks. It would have been more satisfactory if the . splendid sur- 
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plus had been secured in a healthy way. But not only was a large amount of 
it a windfall, but an important part of the increase of railway revenue was due 
to the heavy transport of food-grains for famine purposes. It should also be 
remembered that, taking as a whole, there was no increase but considerable 
decrease in the Land-revenue. For, if there was an increase of :;^299,300 in 
some parts of the country, there was also a decrease in other parts to the extent 
of two crores of rupees, the amount which the Government have just remitted. 
The details of the increase in the import- duties are not before us, so it cannot be 
stated with certainty how much of the imported articles has been purchased by 
the general masses in the country and how much by the Government, the richer 
classes both in European and Indian communities, and Railway Companies and 
mill-owners. In short, the surplus of 19001901 cannot be an incontestable 
proof of the growing prosperity of the country. 

“ One of the most important questions dealt with by the Hon’ble the Finance 
Minister is the recuperative power of the people of British India. His opinion 
is that this country possesses ‘ extraordinary recuperative power.’ But there are 
some stubborn facts which go against this opinion. For instance, if the people 
had recuperative power, how was it that two crores of land-revenue had to be 
remitte d to give millions of raiyats ‘ time to recuperate,’ to quote the words of 
the Hon’ble the Finance Minister? Then, if they had recuperative power. 
Government would have not been under the necessity of feeding tens of thou- 
sands of famishing people throughout the whole of this year. Just now these 
starvelings amount to more than a lakh of people. It is admitted by the recent 
Famine Commission that in Bombay and the Punjab the majority of the 
cultivators are in the hands of the money-lenders. 1 his fact also shows that 
India has very little recuperative power ; for, if the people had it, they would 
not have become the bondsmen of the saukars. 

“ My Lord, the fact cannot be denied that there is deep poverty among the 
agricultural and labouring classes. Taking Your Lordship’s estimate of Rs. 20 
as the average annual income of an agriculturist, this small sum can barely 
suffice for his w^ants. Indeed, an average agriculturist rarely, if ever, can 
afford to use finer sorts of grains. He has to live upon the cheapest and 
therefore the coarsest of food-grains. While the people in other countries drink 
liquor and tea, the Indian raiyat is satisfied with his tobacco~that is his only 
luxury. Then, now and then he has to go without a full meal. There is a 
notion that the agriculturists waste their money in festivals. My Lord, this 
is not generally the case. Firstly, they can scarcely lay by anything. And, 
secondly, the only festivals they perform) as a rule, are connected with paarriag^ 
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and funeral ceremonies. And the little money they spend on these occasions 
is distributed among their own castemen and remains in their native villages* 
In other countries the people rest one day in the week, but here in India they 
toil incessantly from morning to evening and know not what Sabbath is. My 
Lord, an Indian peasant is not only poor but leads a very hard life indeed. 
He has no or very few enjoyments. Even taking it for granted that his income 
has increased by Rs. s within the last so or 25 years, the prices of food* stuffs 
Tiave, at the same time, risen more than 30 per cent, within that period. 1 1 
should be noted that the agricultural classes form 80 per cent, of the entire 
population of British India. 

“ When such is the condition of the agriculturist, it is hardly necessary to 
point out that the labouring classes are in a worse plight. In my part of the 
country, a labourer generally earns two annas per diem, and he has to remain 
idle for four or five months in the year for want of work. This simple fact will 
suffice to convey an adequate idea of thar actual position. Of course, those 
labourers who live in or near the towns are much better off, but their number, 
compared with the rural population, is very small. 

“ Nor are the non-agricultural middle classes in a prosperous condition. The 
return of the income-tax, to which I have referred in another place, shows 
that there are only a little over three lakhs of people in a population of 180 
millions whose annual incomes average between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 500. My 
Lord, the recuperative power of India cannot be high when 80 or go per cent, 
of its population have to live almost from hand to mouth. 

“ This chronic poverty of people vrill explain why the failure of a single crop 
brings millions of them to the verge of starvation and makes them dependent on 
Government help. The scanty or unseasonable rainfall is no doubt the imme- 
diate cause of the famine, but the responsible rulers of the land know more than 
I do whether there are any other cause or causes at the bottom of these frequent 
famines. The fact was, however, admitted by the Government of Lord Elgin 
that it was not from a famine of food-grains that they suffer, but from that of 
money. Other countries like India are also subject to dlmatic vicissitudes, but 
there famines do not break out with such frequency and intensity, because the 
people in those countries have money to buy their food and various industries 
to fall back upon. 

“ Military Expenditure . — My Lord, various measures have been suggested 
by which a substantial and lasting rdief could be ^ven to the Indian Exchequer, 
thereby enabling the Government to remove the poverty of the people to a large 
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extent and avert future famines as far as that is possible, and one of them is the 
reduction in the military costs. The fact that a large number of troops could be 
safely spared for employment for a lengthened period in foreign countries and 
the staunch devotion and unswerving loyalty of the. Indian peoples to the British 
Crown are two very important factors which should be taken into consideration in 
the decision of this question. 

" But if for some political reasons it be considered advisable to keep the 
troops in India on the present high numerical scale, the experience gained by 
the continued absence of a large portion of them from here and their employ- 
ment in foreign countries cannot but lead to the conclusion that they are 
required more for Imperial than for Indian purposes. That such is really the case 
was the view expressed on behalf of the India Office by their Financial Secre- 
tary in a memorandum submitted in 1895 before the Royal Commission 
appointed to enquire into the administration of expenditure in India. The 
second paragraph of that memorandum runs thus — 

‘That India is utilized as a reserve for England in a much truer sense than England 
is for India ; that England not merely claims the services of British regiments for the 
time stationed in India, but that she frequently uses the Native regiments towards the 
cost of which she has in no way contributed ; that it may. therefore, be reasonably urged 
that England ought to assist in the maintenance in India of so large a force upon which 
England does not hesitate to draw.’ 

“ The above position has received very strong support from the experience 
gained in recent years. It will be simply an act of justice if the British Exchequer 
will contribute a fair share towards the cost of the maintenance of these troops. 
In this way the Indian Exchequer will get substantial relief, and the saving thus 
effected may be utilized either in reducing Taxation, such as the salt-tax, or in 
constructing works of irrigation for the prevention of famine, without having 
recourse to borrow money for such purpose. But, my Lord, we are sorely disap- 
pointed in this respect. Instead of giving any help towards the military expen- 
diture, the Home Government have made an addition to the already heavy 
burden of the Indian Government in this respect, in the shape of addition^ pay to 
be given to the British troops in India, the ultimate annual amount of which cannot 
be given exactly just now by the Hon’ble the Finance Minister ; but the sum pro- 
vided by him for the coming year oh account of this additional expenditure is 
£226,000. 

“ Currency Notes.— •'Yhsxei is another matter alluded to in the Hon’ble the 
Finance Minister’s Budget Statement on which I beg permission to say a few 
words. It is the circulation of Government currency notes. No doubt, as stated 
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by him, the question is beset with difficulties, and a divergency of opinion exists 
among the Government officers, Banks, and commercial bodies on this subject. 
I can say from my own experience that great difficulties exist in securing the 
free encashment of these notes in the mufassal treasuries, as well as in 
procuring them from those treasuries if anybody wants them. If Government 
would give directions to the district and sub -divisional treasuries to cash 
the notes presented to them without charging any discount and also to keep 
currency notes and supply them to the public when asked for, such a step is sure 
to popularize their circulation. The difficulty at present experienced in getting 
them encashed in the mufassal and in procuring them when required stands in 
the way of their freer circulation. 

Assessment in the United Provinces . — My Lord, the Government has 
recognised the principle that in order to place the landed classes in a better 
position to withstand the effects of a season of drought, the assessment of Gov- 
ernment demand should be moderate in incidence. In the Resolution on assess- 
ment of revenue lately issued by Your Excellency’s Government, it is stated : — 

^ It cannot but be their (Government’s) desire that assessment should be equitable in 
character and moderate in incidence ; and there should be left to the proprietor or to the 
cultivator of the soil — as the case may be — that margin of profit that will enable him to 
save in ordinary seasons and to meet the strain of exceptional misfortune. Such aspira- 
tions must be even more forcibly impressed upon the Government at a time when, owing 
to prolonged continuance of adverse circumstances, the agricultural population has 
passed through a phase of almost unequalled depression, and needs the fullest measure 
of encouragement that it is possible to afford.’ 

“ My Lord, nothing can be more humane, more sympathetic or more states- 
manlike than the policy announced by Your Excellency’s Government in the 
words quoted above. With Your Lordship’s permission I beg to say a few 
words on the applicability of the principles enunciated above to the circum- 
stances of the land-holding classes in the United Provinces. From these remarks 
of mine, the portions of the Province which are permanently settled, as well as 
the permanently-settled estates in Oudb, are excluded. Raiyatwari tenure being 
unknown in those Provinces, my remarks have a bearing upon the zamindari and 
talukdari estates only. 

“ In conn6Ctio.n with this matter there are two points which deserve attention: 
one is what is the percentage of the actual gross assets which the Government 
takes as its revenue-demand, and the other is the share of assets which the 
landholder actually gets after deducting the cesses and rates, cost of collection, 
occ., and unrealized portion of the rental demand from the tenants and which he 
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can utilize for the support of himself and of his family and dependants, for other 
necessary expenses and at the same time have a margin left so that a portion 
of it he can spend upon the improvement of his estate and something he may 
lay by ‘ to meet the strain of exceptional misfortune ’ such as a year of scarcity 
or drought may bring upon him. 

“First, as regards the share of assets which the Government takes as land- 
revenue. A perusal of the majority of the settlement statements prepared by 
the Settlement-officers and on the basis of which the assessment is generally, 
made will show that the Government revenue is not usually calculated on the 
amount of rent which the zaraindar actually gets but on the aggregate assets 
made up of actual rents paid by the tenants, possible rents assessed on rent- 
free tenures, lands considered as let on favourable rates of rents and many 
other factors taken into account. It is on figures calculated by an elaborate 
process that the assessment of Government revenue is based. From the 
figures so obtained, no doubt, it can be shown that in the districts in which 
revision of assessment has taken place, the State demand in the shape of 
Government revenue proper is a little less than 50 per cent. But the 
real point to see is what net profits go into the pockets of the landholders. 
With regard to estates owned and managed by private'individuals, no reliable 
statistics can be available, and therefore no accurate deductions can be drawn as 
regards their real net income. But, my Lord, I think a very fair deduction can 
be drawn on this subject from the facts and figures given for the estates under the 
management of the Court of Wards of the United Provinces, The last report 
available, that is, for the revenue-year which ended on the 30th September, 
1900, relates to estates which are 202 in number, embracing an area of 3|- mil- 
lions of acres, with an annual rental demand of 76 lakhs of rupees. In the 
Resolution by the Local Government reviewing the said report, we find ‘ the 
proportion of the revenue-demand to the rental demand is 48'2 per cent., but, 
if the figures for the Balarampur estate are excluded, it stands at 50 per cent.* 

“ My Lord, I think that the figures given in the Resolution of the Local 
Government referred to -above may be taken to represent the true state of 
circumstances with regard to the large number of the zamindari estates, especially 
those held by the smaller zamindars, 

“ The next point is, what are the net savings to the landholders after de- 
ducting rates, cesses, collection expenses and unrealized portion of rents from 
the tenants? Cesses and rates amount to 8 per cent., which the landholder has 
to pay to Government- Statutory provision is no doubt made for the realization 
of a portion of the patwari-rate from the tenants, but its amount is very small 
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and it often remains unrealized. The patwari and chaukidar are now entirely 
Government servants : the zamindar has no control over them. 

“ In the 42 per cent, left after deducting the cesses and rates, the cost of 
collection and management is to be reckoned. In the same report the per- 
centage of cost of management for the estates situated in different districts 
(excluding the Balarampur estate) ranges from 1 3*5 per cent, to 6 8 per cent, 
on the gross income. I think 10 per cent, is a fair amount which may be allowe'd 
for cost of collection and management. Then the landholder does not generally 
realize the whole of the rental demand from his tenants In the report referred 
to above we find that of the current demand of ^75,99,802 for the revenue-year 
which ended on 30th September, 1900 — (a year not of any exceptional circum- 
stances, but an average one) — the Court of Wards with all the facilities which 
recent special legislation has placed in their hands to collect their demands by 
the same processes by which the Government collects its revenue, collected 
R68, 78,638 only, or over 90 per cent., showing an uncollected balance of about 
10 per cent. Of course, some arrears of rent for the previous years too were col- 
lected ; taking these also into account, say at about 5 per cent,, the entire collec- 
tion cannot exceed in the generality of the estates 95 per cent, of the current 
demand. Then we have to take into account the law expenses which every 
landholder has to incur, and I do not consider that the expenditure on this 
item and others is less than 2 per cent. Of course, in the larger estates some of 
these items may be less, but for the majority of estates the above approximate 
figures may be taken as a fair basis of calculation. 

“By ad<Hng up all the above items, the margin of net profits left to the 
landholder is 25 per cent. In very well managed estates it may be greater, and 
in badly managed ones it may be less. Making all possible allowances, the net 
profits cannot in the best managed estates exceed 30 per cent. The figures 
given by me show the average net profits. The landholder has to meet his own 
expenses, those of his family and of other persons dependent upon him from the 
net assets left to him. This margin is not sufficient, in the generality of cases, 
especially of smaller landholders, to leave anything for effecting improvements in 
their estates, or to enable them to save money which may be of use to them to 
meet the strain of exceptional misfortune. 

" The Provincial Contracts . — The question in which the various Provinces 
are most vitally interested is the financial relation between the Central Govern- 
ment and the Local Governments. The theory of decentralisation is no doubt 
quite sound in principle. But the scheme as originally devised by Lord Mayo 
and subsequently developed by other Viceroys has, unfortunately, instead of 
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producing the wished for result, turned out otherwise. The unsatisfactory 
nature of what is called the Provincial Contract has been the subject of several 
comments not only in non-official circles, but successive Lieutenant-Governors 
of Bengal have strongly protested against the manner in which the savings of 
Local Governments have been appropriated by the Central Government. Sir 
l^lexander Mackenzie complained that ‘the Government of India did not 
^eem to realise that it has as great responsibility for local administration as 
the Local Government itself.* My Lord, there is a good deal of truth in 
the following description of the state of affairs given by the same Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal during the debate on the Budget in 1896 : — ‘ The Provincial 
sheep is summarily thrown on its back, close clipped and shorn of its wool 
and turned out to shiver till its fleece grows again. The normal history of a 
Provincial Contract is this : two years of screwing and saving and postpone- 
ment of work; two years of resumed energy on a normal scale and one year 
of dissipation of balances in the fear that if not spent they will be annexed 
by the Supreme Government at the time of revision.’ His Honour the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has also complained in the same way though in 
a more conciliatory spirit. As a matter of fact, the principle laid down by the 
late Finance Minister, Sir James Westland, was bound to create alarm and 
anxiety in the minds of those who were responsible for the welfare of the people 
entrusted to their care. Indeed, he was pleased to declare that the first claim 
on the Provincial Revenues was the claim of the Imperial Government ; and 
if, after meeting all the requirements, * we may find ourselves able ’ to spare 
anything, ‘ we may grant that amount to the Provincial Governments to meet 
their -wants.’ In plain words. Sir James Westland, on behalf of the Supreme 
Government, addressed to the Local Governments something to this effect 
‘ every pice of the revenues you raise belongs to the Central Government and 
you have no right to it. The Central Government have their necessities, every 
one of which must be first met, and after that, if they can spare any money, 
they will only make a gift of it to you. So please do not grumble but be 
thankful for what you receive.’ My Lord, that was the helpless condition to 
which the Local Governments were sought to be reduced ; and no wonder the 
non-official as well as several ofificial Members took strong exception to that 
position. 

“ My Lord, I gratefully acknowledge that a higher principle has guided the 
Government of India under the present rigzme, and that encourages me to sub- 
mit that Your Lordship’s Government would be graciously pleased to treat the 
Local Governments more liberally than it was possible to do during the begin- 
ning of Your Excellency’s rule on account of one of the greatest famines of the 
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century. I respectfully submit that a large portion of this splendid surplus can- 
not be better utilised than in helping the Provincial Governments with liberal 
grants, as all of them are in a more or less needy condition. It need hardly be 
said that unless the Central Government is liberally disposed towards them, it 
would be utterly impossible for the Local Governments not only to carry out any 
administrative and economic reforms, but to maintain, even in a state of effi“ 
ciency, many of the existing works of public utility. 

“ With Your Lordship’s permission I beg to submit that in my Province, *.0., 
the United Provinces, many administrative and economic reforms are most 
urgently needed in various directions. The Police Department requires to be 
manned with better and therefore more highly paid officers. The educational 
programme, specially in its technical and agricultural branches, needs further 
expansion. The District Boards require to be placed in a position of more com- 
plete financial independence. The Municipal Boards are to be placed in such a 
condition as would enable them to carry out various sanitary measures. The 
subordinate ministerial establishment of both the judicial and executive 
branches of the service needs an improved scale of allowances. And the last, 
though not the least, are the provisions for medical help to the rural population, 
the vast majority of whom receive no such help when they require it. Every 
one of these reforms is of a pressing character and requires funds for its carrying 
out. 

“On the occasion of the last year’s Budget debate I ventured to point out 
that the United Provinces were entitled to a larger share, for their local 
expenses, out of the revenues raised by them, and in support of my contention I 
quoted facts and figures to show that the other Provinces were more fortunate in 
this respect. Those figures were taken from the Revenue and Finance 
Accounts of the Government of India for the year iSgg-iQOO, The accounts for 
the year 1900-1901, now issued by the Financial Department, do not disclose 
any improvement in this respect, so far as the United Provinces are concerned. 
We are, however, grateful to Your Excellency’s Government for the additional 
grant of 13 lakhs of rupees made in the next year’s Budget for further 
expenditure under the heads of Education, Public Works, and Revision of 
Revenue Establishments and Medical objects ; but there are two features with 
respect to these grants which deserve notice. The first is that they appear to 
be of a temporary character, i.s., for one year only ; and the other is their 
inadequacy. The sum of 5 lakhs granted for educational purposes is quite 
incommensurate with the educational needs of the Province, so is the grant 
of Rs. 3'|' lakhs for expenditure on schemes for the revision of revenue 
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establishments and for medical objects. The amounts allotted under these 
two heads are quite insufficient. The sum which has been placed at 
the disposal of the United Provinces Government to be spent on schemes 
for the revision of revenue establishments is so small that it cannot produce 
any substantial improvement in the allowances of the very large number of 
subordinate officers on that establishment. The improvement of the 
condition of such staff in the Judicial breinch of the service remains totally 
unprovided for. With the plague raging in many of the districts of the United 
Provinces, the additional grant made for medical objects is quite insufficient. 
The omission of any grant to those Provinces for village irrigation-works, 
such as wells, tanks, etc., is also noticeable. They require the aid of Govern- 
ment in this respect to the same extent as other Provinces. 

“ The temporary Provincial Contracts with the United Provinces would in 
the ordinary course of events have come to an end at the close of the financial 
year which is about to expire, and a hope was cherished that a fresh settlement for 
the next quinquennial period would have been made, and in doing so the grow 
ing requirements of those Provinces would have been taken into consideration 
and greater liberality shown in allotting the share of revenue to be spent locally 
by the Provincial Government. But Your Excellency’s Government have 
thought fit not to re-adjust the terms of the contract this year but to make certain 
additional grants for a limited number of heads of expenditure and only for one 
year. Now, one of the mandates of the Supreme Government which the Pro- 
vincial Government is bound to obey is that it must keep a minimum closing 
annual balance of Rs. 20 lakhs. The effect of this mandate, coupled with 
the rigid economy observed by the Supreme Government in allotment of sums 
to be expended locally, is that the Local Government in its Budget is obliged to 
cut down every item of expenditure to its lowest possible limit. Such a system 
leaves no room for expansion. The Local Government being thus handicapped 
has not the means at its disposal to provide for the increasing requirements of 
the Province. 

“ District Boards . — My Lord, a step most necessary for the advancement 
of local self-government in the United Provinces and affecting the progress 
and welfare of the rural population is that each of the District Boards should stand 
in an independent financial position with respect to the funds raised by it, 
subject of course to the usUal departmental control. Notwithstanding that these 
Boards have now been in existence 'for about eighteen years, they have not up 
to the present been able to fully secure this position. The system at present 
followed with respect to the receipts and expenditure of these Boards 
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is that the incomes raised by them — with the exception of a very few small 
items — are carried to one common fund. From this fund, supplemented with 
grants from Provincial revenues, the Local Government makes allotments to 
the several District Boards of such sums for their local expenditure as it considers 
proper. These allotments are not generally made in accordance with the local 
revenues raised by each of the districts. The result is that they can spend 
only that portion of their income which the Government pleases to allot to them. 
This system cannot contribute towards tl"e attainment of that improvement of 
the district which is so desirable. Many works of public utility are not taken 
up by the District Boards in consequence of this want of financial independence. 
It may be asked why I bring this matter before Your Excellency in Council. 
The first reason is that the Local Government cannot complete this reform 
unless it gets more money from the Central Government. The second reason is 
that the Local Governmeiit is anxious to legislate on the subject, but it cannot 
alter the present Act relating to the District Boards without the sanction of the 
Supreme Government. Here I may mention that, on the occasion of the Budget 
debate in the Provincial Council in April, 1900, on my calling attention to the 
question of financial independence of the District Boards, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Meston, the Financial Secretary, was pleased to answer : — 

‘ I fully sympathise with the Hon’ble Babu Sri Ram’s plea for greater financial 
independence for the District Boards. The question of granting such independence has, 
for years past, received the careful consideration of the Government. I would refer 
Hon’ble Members to the lucid explanation of this policy given by the Hon’ble Mr. Miller 
last year. The policy therein indicated is being steadily pursued, and Government 
would gladly confer further financial independence upon the Boards did not their needs 
in other directions make it practically impossible to do so,’ 

“ It is the paucity of funds, my Lord, that prevents the Local Government 
from carrying out this reform fully, and the Central Government alone can enable 
them to do so. 

^'Octroi-duties . — My Lord, I consider it my duty to invite Your Excellency’s 
attention to a matter which is of grave concern to the Municipalities of the 
United Provinces. Under the directions contained in the Home Department 
Resolution No. 55-60, dated 24th April, 1899, those Municipalities have been 
compelled to revise their schedules of rates at which octroi is levied on articles 
paying customs-duty, and to lowerj the rate of that duty on all such articles 
to R1-9 per cent, with the exception of three such articles. In the larger 
Municipalities of the Provinces the lowering of these octroi-rates will produce 
injurious effects on their incomes. The list given "below will show the estimated 

T 
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annual loss of income which those Municipalities will have to suffer in conse- 
quence of this change : — 


R 

1. Lucknow 

2. Benares . . 

3. Allahabad . 

4. Meerut . . 

5. Agra .... 

6. Bareilly . . 

7. Koel (Aligarh) 

8. Shahjahanpur . . 

9. Fatehgarh-cum-Fa0ukhabad 

10. Fyzabad . . . 

11. Muttra 

12. Gorakhpur 

13. Mirzapur 

14. Saharanpur . 

“ The Bgures given above show that the aggregate estimated loss to these 
Municipalities will amount to about R 1,90, 85 1 annually. Some idea as to the 
proportion which this loss bears to the total octroi-income may be formed from 
the figures for the Lucknow Municipality — the largest in the United Provinces, 
both in point of area and population. Its average annual income from octroi is 
about three and a quarter lakhs of rupees.. The sum of R53,2i7 is collected 
from articles which will be affected by the Government Resolution. Of course, 
the Municipal Boards have been busy In taking steps to level up to the R1-9 
per cent. limit those rates which are at present under that limit. They have 
also, in order to recoup the loss so occasioned, raised the rates of octroi-duty 
on certain articles which form the necessaries of the poorer classes. My Lord, 
the measures which the Municipal Boards have been compelled to adopt to 
make good the loss thus occasioned are not proper ones. Failing to recoup 
this loss by the readjustment of their octroi-rates, many of them will be driven 
to have recourse to some form of direct taxation, e.g,, house-tax. It is submit- 
ted that direct taxation is not suited at all to the condition of these Boards, 
and in poor cities like Lucknow and Allahabad it will be the most objectionable 
form of taxation. This will be a departure from the principle which Your 
Excellency’s Government was pleased to lay down in the Resolution above 
referred to, which says that in connection with octroi taxation theoretical 
reasons should not prevail. In the said Resolution the remarks of Sir Charles 


53>2i7 

40,904 

33,332 

18,387 

13,000 

9,542 

7,298 

5,990 

5,233 

4,392 

4,209 

2,168 

1,690 

1,489 
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Crosthwaite giving preference to indirect over direct taxation are quoted with 
approval. These remarks run as follows : — 

‘In imposing taxation in this country it is more necessary to consider the prejudices 
of the people than the strict theories of taxation, I have no hesitation in saying that it 
would be impossible to raise in Northern India or in the Central Provinces by direct 
taxation anything like the sum raised by octroi, and that the attempt to substitute direct 
taxation in the large towns and cities there for octroi would lead to much and serious 
trouble. The discontent would be out of all proportion to any advantage that would 
result. The measure would have to be imposed in spite of the Municipal Committees by 
an order of Government. Neither do 1 think that the Government of India can with a good 
grace force such a measure upon the local bodies, unless it is prepared to help them with 
money grants — a measure which, if it was financially possible, would be inadvisable in 
my opinion,’ 

“The Government have evidently taken this step on the representation made 
to them by certain parties from certain parts of the United Provinces to protect 
the articles which pay customs- duty ; but no cogent reasons have been given 
for the taking of such a step. The urban population alone pays octroi-duty on 
articles which are brought within the municipal limits for its consumption ; the 
rural population, which forms by far the bulk of the population of India — the pro- 
portion of the latter to the former in the United Provinces, according to the first 
Famine Commission’s Report, being as 93 to 7 — -has not to pay any octroi-duty 
at all. It is therefore evident that the imposition of octroi at a higher rate on 
the articles in question, when brought within municipal limits, cannot have any 
serious effect on the general consumption. It has not been shown by any 
statistical figures that the higher rate of octroi as levied at present has in any 
way affected, diminished or stopped the consumption of such articles. 

“ I further submit that the present is not a proper time for adopting any 
measures tending to affect the stable sources of income of the Municipalities 
and substituting in their place doubtful and experimental methods. The larger 
Municipalities are already in the midst of a financial crisis owing to their having 
contracted considerable amounts of debts for the construction of water- works. 
The plague has already appeared in some of the Municipalities and is committing 
dreadful havoc upon the people residing within their limits ; the others are 
threatened with the appearance of this grim monster. Both classes of the 
Municipalities have to incur additional expenditure for measures of sanitation 
and prevention. All these Municipalities have limited sources of income; any 
interference in the rates of octroi, whicti is the most important source of their 
income, is sure to exercise a great disturbing influence on their financial equi- 
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librium. It is therefore submitted that Your EKcellency’s Government will be 
pleased to take into consideration all these circumstances and reconsider the 
directions contained in the Resolution above referred to. 

“ Loans and Grants to Municipalities. — There is another matter' relating to 
the Municipalities of the United Provinces to which I hegto invite the attention 
of Your Excellency’s Government. 

" As a first step towards their sanitary improvement, six of the larger 
Municipalities in the plains, viz.^ Lucknow, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpur, Agra 
and Meerut, undertook the construction of water-works for the supply of pure 
water and got them completed. The initial costs of these works were met 
partly from the municipal funds, partly from Government grants, and partly 
by loans advanced by the Imperial Government, the bulk of the costs being 
met from these loans. The recurring costs which the Municipalities have to 
incur in connection with the water-works are under two heads : first, maintenance 
of the works ; second, repayment of the loans with interest by annual instalments. 
To meet these items of expenditure the Municipalities have been taxed to their 
utmost limits, and no fresh taxation can be imposed upon them now. 

“ Experience has shown that the boon conferred upon the residents of those 
Municipalities by the introduction of the water-works has not proved an 
unmixed blessing. Want of a good drainage system constructed on scientific 
principles is very strongly felt. The stagnation of superfluous water has generated 
malarial fever in many localities. Two of the Municipalities, i.e., Benares and 
Cawnpur, have got a fair start in having a drainage system constructed, but the 
rest have still to devise ways and means for the attainment of this object. 
With the plague already in the midst of some of them and knocking at the 
doors of the others, these Municipalities have to incur additional expenditure on 
matters of sanitation, and their finances are not in a satisfactory condition. I 
have said before that any fresh taxation in these Municipalities is altogether out 
of the question. The additfonad expenditure required for the construction of 
drainage-works can be met within two ways only, -viz., either from grants or from 
loans by Government. It is submitted that, taking into consideration that the 
construction of drainage-works is absolutely necessary for the health of those 
Municipalities, Your Excellency will be pleased to place the Local Government 
in such a position as would enable them to give substantial help in the shape of 
grants. In case the whole sum required for the construction of drainage-works 
cannot be given to the Municipalities as grants, they maybe helped to carry out 
those works by loans advanced at 4 per cent, per annum The loans taken by 
the Municipalities from the Government for their water-works are being paid 
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off regularly with interest by six monthly instalments. The period fixed for 
their repayment is thirty years. If the unpaid portions of the previous debts and 
the money to be advanced for the construction of drainage-works be consoli- 
dated into one loan, and the Municipalities be allowed to repay it by six-monthly 
instalments of the same amount as they do now, they will become free from all 
debts in due course, without having any increase in their annual expenditure 
under this head. The interest charged by Government from these Municipal- 
ities is at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum ; and as the Government can 
borrow money at 3^ per cent., the transaction with Municipalities leaves a 
margin of ^ per cent, in its favour. 

“ One word with regard to the idea that the Municipalities should go 
into the market and raise the requisite loans themselves ; such a course would 
be quite fruitless. The incomes of these Municipalities are pledged to Govern- 
ment for the repayment of loans already advanced. Their receipts are hardly 
sufficient to meet the current expenditure ; and, after the repayment of the 
loans advanced by the Government, there will be no, or very small, savings 
to liquidate other loans. It is highly improbable that under their present 
financial circumstances the public w'ould give a favourable response to their 
application for loans.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Smeaton said : — “ My Lord, the surplus which has 
just been declared by the Hon’ble Finance Member is a very large one, and 
promises to be a continuing one, and looked at in juxtaposition with the figures 
of the people on famine-relief in the same Gazette, I think the remarks 
made by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale may well give us pause and cause for 
reflection, and in particular I would call upon Your Excellency’s Government 
to notice his remarks in regard to the salt-tax. I have a high authority 
for saying that the salt-tax — the late Sir Richard Temple is my authority-— 
is equivalent to 3 per cent, of the income of the lower class of cultivators, 
and, if that is so, I think the remarks of the Hon’ble Member may well attract 
the attention of Government. A commencement has been made to give the 
people of India the benefit of a certain portion pf the large surplus, now 
declared in the form of remission of taxation. The commencement is very 
small, but the indication is good. By the Act passed today the pandhari-tax has 
been abolished, and I congratulate the Hon’ble Mover of that Bill although 
the amount is not particularly large. Although I have not noticed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta any relief-works as yet started for indigent income- 
tax payers, I think the poorer classes to whom the Hon’ble Mr. Turner 
referred certainly deserve the consideration of Governinent. All of us who have 
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had experience of this tax know — and for myself I can say that I have had 
a very sad experience of it for the last ten years — that it is the poorer classes 
that are the most heavily assessed. The richer get off, it is the poorer class of 
people whose incomes and whose circumtances are most closely examined by the 
tax-gatherer, and in proportion to their income they are undoubtedly a great 
deal more heavily taxed than those who enjoy higher incomes, and I would 
heartily support what has just been said by the Hon’ble Mr. Turner and the 
successive speakers after him, and trust that Your Excellency’s Government 
will give some attention to the claims of the lower class of income-tax payers. 
I am taking the items of the Financial Statement serially. I look at paragraph 
56, in which it is stated by the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law that * our customs- 
revenue is — in a direction which we may welcome — ^threatened by the develop- 
ment of native industries supplying our wants and diminishing our importations 
and in this connection I may specially point to the rapid increase in the produc- 
tion of Indian petroleum, ’ and so on. I cordially concur in welcoming this 
change in the economic situation of India, and I would say that in order to 
give it that fostering care which Your Excellency has so often declared it your 
object to do I should not scruple even to give it encouragement, were it neces-- 
sary, by imposing protective duties. The case of India is not the case of England. 
We are here in the face of a problem, namely, to attempt to divert a large strug- 
gling half-starved population from barren agriculture to fields of possibly more 
lucrative occupation, and I do not see that the Government of this country 
should be over-squeamish in taking such steps as it thinks necessary to protect 
those industries in this country with which the industries of the mother country 
may enter into competition. In particular, Burma, with which I have been con- 
nected for some time, is the chief producer of petroleum. I hope that this 
new and growing industry will be left unembarrassed and untrammelled by 
any foreign systems of monopoly, and that it will be protected against invasion 
by those huge foreign combinations which lull individual industry, and left 
to work out its prosperity in freedom. The question of the remission of land- 
revenue I shall touch upon last. 

“ There is a subject here which I feel bound almost to refer to because I 
referred to it last year, but the reference I then made has not met with any’ 
response from my Hon’ble Friend the Financial Member, and that is with regard 
to the circulation of currency notes. I mentioned last year that the statement 
contained in paragraph 70 is practically a fiction, and I am afraid I must repeat 
the same words still. We here find it stated that there are actually a3o millions 
and 600 thousand rupees in notes which are said to be in circulation. As I un- 
derstand the word * circulation’ it means ‘in the hands of the public, ’ who use 
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the notes, but I think I am right in saying that a very large proportion of these 
230 millions and 600 thousand rupee notes are locked up in the treasuries and 
In the sub-treasuries. There are 260 treasuries and there are 1,500 sub-trea- 
suries. My experience as an inspecting officer is that the proportion of notes 
in the treasuries and sub-treasuries is vastly greater than in the hands of the 
public. Therefore to go and say that these notes of 230 millions and 600 
thousand rupees are in the hands of the public of India is, as I must repeat, a 
fictitious representation. It looks, my Lord, as if every adult male was waving 
a five-rupee note over the Finance Member’s head. I strongly urge that this 
should be corrected. What would be said of a Bank with an issue of 200,000 
in notes which published to the world that the circulation of its notes to the 
public was 150,000, while ;^ioo,ooo of these notes were locked up in the 
strong rooms of its Branches ? That is the position here. What would be said 
of a manufacturer who published to the world as sales of his produce a 
quantity of goods which were unsold and lying in his agencies ? That is the 
position, my Lord, here in this Statement, and I trust that the remonstrance 
which I have made may induce the Finance Minister to rectify the misconcep- 
tion which the Statement in its present form causes to arise. 

“ I come to paragraph 82 under the head of Provincial Settlements, and 
here the reference is loc^ ; it is in regard to Burma. I notice that Your 
Excellency’s Government has resumed for the benefit of Imperial Revenue 
an annual sum of j^a8o,ooo, I cannot see that there can be anything wrong 
in that. On the contrary, I think it is perfectly right. The Province can 
afford it, and although it subsidises Imperial Revenues on a high scale already, 
still the resources of the Province are quite sufficient to meet the demand. I 
do not say that it might not have been avoided, because I have not a doubt that 
the reason why the Finance Minister has chosen to appropriate this sum is be- 
cause the Provincial balances have risen to an extraordinary 6gure. The amount 
now is nearly one million sterling. The remark made last year by the Finance 
Minister as to the very large balance then at the disposal of the Local Govern- 
ment was that the Local Government found difficulty in spending it. But that 
remark struck me as peculiar, and now when I find the amount of the Provincial 
balances so very large, I cannot help here making an explanation very briefly of 
how that balance has in part at least arisen. 1 shall preface what I have got to 
say by informing the Council that Burma for the last fifty years has been depen- 
dent practically for many of its necessaries of life, including its bread, its vegeta- 
bles, its meat, and its fruits, upon Calcutta. When we annexed Upper Burma the 
Southern Shan States appeared to be an excellent field for the production of those 
very necessaries of life which the Province has had to import for the last half cen- 
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tury from Calcutta. Shortly after the annexation the Political OflScer reported on 
the high fertility of those Southern Shan States plateaux and announced that in his 
opinion they were fit to produce the very articles which hitherto the province had 
imported from abroad. For the last ten years he has urged the construction of a line 
of railway which would connect those fertile plateaux with the market of Rangoon. 
Nothing came of it. Wheat, which was to supply the bread of the Province, was 
only saved from rotting on the ground by the intervention of a kindly Com- 
missariat Department, for which I have to thank the Military Member. In 1898, 
perceiving the growing Provincial balance, I ventured to suggest to the Local 
Government a project for the construction of a line from these plateaux to 
•Rangoon. I prepared a Note, carefully as I thought, showing how this scheme 
could be carried through. That scheme betook itself to the proverbial shelf. 
I make this explanation because in reading the text of the present Summary 
with the remarks made last year in regard to the inability of the Local Govern- 
ment to spend the Provincial balance, it might be thought that I had some 
remote connection with that inability. 1 repudiate any such connection — 
even the remotest, 

“ And now, my Lord, I turn for a moment to the last subject on 
which I have to make some remarks. Coming to paragraphs 58 and 
59, it is very satisfactory to learn that a considerable part of the large 
surplus of 4f millions or 7 crores is to be devoted to the remission of 
nearly 2 crores of land-revenue arrears in distressed districts. But, accord- 
ing to the Accounts of 1900-01, over 60 lakhs of land-revenue and rates were 
realized from Bombay, the Punjab and Madras in excess of the collections of 
1899-1900, the year of famine, and these 60 lakhs were largely arrears in Pro- 
vinces where there had been either famine or deficient rainfall — arrears which, 
apparently, should not have been demanded at all. It would thus seem that the 
bounty now offered does not, in reality, amount to 2 crores, but to that sum 
less these sixty lakhs or such part of them as represented arrears caused by 
famine or deficient rainfall. Then the doubt arises how much, if any, of the 
bounty will reach the pockets of the tenants, many of whom (as we know who 
have had experience of such transactions) have probably already paid their rents 
in part or in whole to their landlords ? It is to be hoped that no effort will be 
spared to ensure that a fair share of the bounty may reach the suffering 
peasantry. “ And this brings to my mind a very vital question lately raised whether 
the intensity of recent famines is, or is not, largely due to poverty caused by 
the operation of our land-revenue system as a whole. The land-revenue system 
of India is not concerned merely with assessments of revenue. It embraces 
also the collection of revenue and the assessment, collection and recovery of 
rents which are the fund from which most of the revenue is paid and no 
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conclusions on the grave issue now raised can be accented which are based 
on any narrower view. In a State paper now before me recently issued 
by the Governor General in Council one aspect of the question, namely, the 
effects of assessments and settlements on the landholders or revenue-payers has 
been discussed. This paper is a careful historical review mainly of the sytem 
of settlement in the various provinces ; the subject is lucidly and sympathetically 
handled throughout ; and in paragraph 38 the Government claims to have 
established ten propositions, The first nine of these are concerned, mostly, with 
the various improvements and ameliorations which have been made in the 
principles and procedure of settlements : and propositions ii, (2, 13 describe 
certain further anticipated improvements. The tenth proposition which is 
claimed to have been established is a very important one: it is this, ‘that 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general or widespread source of poverty 
and indebtedness in India and that it could be regarded as a contributory 
cause of famine.’ I am afraid that this tenth proposition must be taken 
with considerable reservation and that in making the assertions which it 
contains the writer has gone beyond the evidence which he has produced. 
I am in no kind of sympathy whatever with the tone of Mr. Dutt throughout 
his dissertation on the effects of our revenue-assessments : I consider that 
many of his statements are erroneous and unjustifiable : and I learn with 
satisfaction that a veteran officer of distinction whom we all know and admire 
is about to publish a refutation of them under the title of ‘ Famine Half- 
truths, Truths and Untruths.’ But at the same time, it strikes me, the utmost 
that can be inferred from the facts adduced in the State paper now before me is 
that the system, but more specially the procedure, of settlement has been gradu- 
ally modified and ameliorated ; that the revenue-payers, t.e., the landholders as a 
class, are living under the benefits of these improvements, and that the statutory 
tenants as a class have protection by law against at least rack-renting and 
arbitrary eviction by their landlords. This is all, so far as I can see* that can be 
legitimately inferred from the evidence : and it is a very different thing from the 
positive assurance of proposition 10. At the same time it certainly shows 
a very great advance on the condition of sixty or seventy years 
ago. But when the challenge thrown down by the critic of Government as 
interpreted and accepted by the writer of the State paper in his paragraph 3, 
is, whether intensity of famine is not largely due to poverty caused by the 
operation of our land-revenue system as a whole, a much wider field of enquiry 
is opened up. The landholders and the protected tenants are not the only 
classes, nor indeed the most important classes, affected by our land-revenue 
system. There remain the many millions of inferior tenantry and agricultural 
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labourers. In Madras, Bombay and Burma— which may be called the raiyatwarl 
provinces — the raiyats sub-let a very large proportion of their lands to sub-tenants ; 
in the Punjab 40 per cent, of the total cultivated area is held by tenants-at-will ; 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh apparently at least one-third of the 
total tenant-held area is cultivated by tenants-at-will ; in Bengal, so far as I can 
ascertain from the slender data available, a proportion of from 5 to 9 per cent, 
of the cultivated area is held by sub-tenants. From the census of 1891 and 
the appendices to the State paper now before me and from information gleaned 
elsewhere it may be estimated that the inferior tenantry and agricultural labourers 
number together about 50 millions or one-sixth of the entire population of India. 

I am told by one who has had forty years’ experience in India that I have under- 
stated the numbers of this more or less submerged population, but, for the 
present, let it stand, as more accurate figures are not forthcoming. authority 
on famine relief has informed me that the proportion of inferior tenants 
(including village artizans) on a ‘well m^inaged’ relief-work — by which I 
understood a work managed by himself — should not exceed from 15 to 25 per 
cent., the remaining 75 per cent, being agricultural labourers. I am afraid this 
proportion is below the mark, the fact being that many who are classed 
as field-labourers are also small tenants. I have had thirty years* close 
intercourse with the people of two provinces, an old and a new one, and 
have had experience of three famines. That experience teaches me that 
tde real sufferers in scarcity or famine are, first, the 50 millions of small 
tenants and agricultural labourers — both of whom are directly or indirectly 
affected by our land-revenue system ; second, the many millions of other 
labourers including artizans who are not directly so affected. The real issue 
therefore between the Government and its critic appears to be this : is or is not 
the intensity of famine on these 50 millions largely due to .their poverty caused 
by the operation of our land -revenue system as a whole ? To take the inferior 
tenants first. It is matter of common knowledge that they are burdened with 
heavy rents, many with rack-rents, that the majority are indebted to money- 
lenders and that many are insolvent. It is admitted in paragraph 31 of the 
State paper now before me that at least three secondary causes of intensity of 
famine are, rack-renting, high rates of interest, and illegal cesses. As to the 
rents which these inferior tenants pay, I quote the following from the summary ap- 
pended to the State paper before me : — ‘Under the raiyatwari systems of Bombay, 
Madras and Burma, a large and increasing proportion of the land is regularly 
sublet at a rent of half the produce.’ I have it on the highest authority that in 
Madras all lands are extensively sublet at very heavy rates ranging in money up 
to R80 per acre and in produce up to four-fifths of the whole crop on rice-land. 
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In Bngal the sub-tenants in certain congested tracts often pay half and more 
than half of their crop as rent, and frequently have to pay a fixed quantity of 
produce, estimated at half in good seasons, whether the crop be a good or a 
bad one. These standards of rent are typical of what prevails in the other 
provinces. Now these unfortunate sub-tenants have, as a rule, to pay these heavy 
rents, or the value of the produce in money, before the Government revenue be- 
comes due. If they do not pay punctually, they are generally liable to peremptory 
eviction. This means that, if they have to pay money rents .or the value 
of the produce in cash, they may have to sell off most, sometimes all, 
of their produce in a market already glutted, and therefore not at profitable rates. 
They cannot hold up their grain for a later rising market. But if in addition to 
this, as is believed, most of them are indebted, they may have been compelled 
(as we know they often are) to make forward sales of their produce to their 
money-lenders at prices lower even than the glutted market-rates, and therefore 
at considerable loss. Again, if, as we believe to be the case — and paragraph 
31 of the State paper before us indicates the fact — that these sub-tenants have 
to pay extra cesses in grain or cash or labour, their condition is still more aggra- 
vated. Thus, then, if the situation be as I have described it, the wretched sub- 
tenant is hemmed in on every side by necessities, which even in ordinary times 
render his condition, to say the least, precarious. If it is the case that under the 
pressure of these necessities, including a demand of 2^ to 3 per cent, on his 
slender income for his salt (this on the high authority of the late Sir Richard 
Temple), he can barely subsist, it is clear that in ordinary times he cannot save. 
When the stress of famine comes, he is bound to collapse. He has neither pro- 
duce nor money, his slender credit is stopped, and he and his family have to go 
on relief. It can hardly be denied that intensity of famine on this large 
population of sub-tenants is greatly due to poverty caused by the operation 
of our land-revenue system as a whole. 

“ Now, as to the 19 million field-labourers. How are they affected in time of 
famine by our land-revenue system? Obviously the condition of their employers 
re-acts directly on them. If the resources of their employers are seriously 
crippled or exhausted, the wages fund runs very low, work is scarce and wages 
irregular and small. But even in good times their wages are, it is believed, 
little more than a bare subsistence. Their employers — the landholder and 
substantial tenants — are very largely in the hands of money-lenders and can 
hardly afford, even if they would, more than a bare living wage. The fact that 
the wage is no more than bare living seems to be established by the admission in 
paragraph 30 of the State paper that ‘ the great majority of the people on relief- 
works are not raiyats but agricultural labourers.’ 
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" It appears, then, to come to this. Our land-revenue system has been, and 
still is, in great measure, directly responsible for a faulty distribution of the pro- 
duce of the land among the classes who are ‘ dependent on the land ; that what 
may be called the submerged tenantry and field -labourers receive too little and 
somebody else receives too much. We have, in certain respects, forced the sub- 
merged populations into a higher, or at least a more modern, standard of living, 
or, to quote Sir Edward Law’s concluding words in paragraph 19 of his Summary, 
we have imposed on them the ‘ demands attendant on social and economic pro- 
gress.’ Have we left them the means of living up to this standard ? Just as in 
education — of which Your Excellency is believed to be an ardent devotee — our 
system has given a great stimulus to certain kinds of development ; but have 
we given the so-called educated classes the means of turning their education to 
account ? 

“ It may be objected that I have pointed out defects in our revenue-system 
and a condition of life among 50 millions which is deplorable, but that I have 
suggested no remedy. My answer is, firsts that I speak at present simply as a 
friendly critic of the State paper recently issued to the public in which, in my 
opinion, so far as the condition of the people is concerned, only part of the 
truth is told ; and, secondly, because I can hardly trespass longer on the indul- 
gence of the Council. Bur, perhaps, I may venture with diffidence on one or 
two suggestions crude though they may be. Protection should be extended — 
as it is already in a partial manner in Bengal — to all grades of agricultural 
tenants. I understand that some such measure has long been called for in 
Madras. For the last ten years I have been urging the need of such a protect- 
ing Act in Burma, to little avail I fear, although a proletariat is beginning to 
arise there which, if ever Lower Burma is visited by famine, will startle the Gov- 
ernment, for the Burman is not such a patient sufferer as the Indian. Then 
the policy of Agricultural Banks — on which I congratulate the Hon’ble 
Financial Member — should be vigorously pursued, and the Government need not, 
I think, be squeamish in putting some pressure on the people to co-operate 
I understand that an enhanced import-duty on silver would be advantageous as 
an auxiliary, inasmuch as it would tend to equalize the local value of coined and 
uncoined silver and thus to restore the old value (Re. i per tola) of the people’s 
silver ornaments on which they are accustomed to borrow. This seems worthy 
of consideration. It would apparently injure nobody and would increase the 
stores of value in the hands of the poorer classes. In regard to the great army 
of the field-labourers, why should the Government as the great landlord not 
allot some small interest in the lands of their villages to these rural labourers ? 
Emigration from congested districts to sparsely populated tracts should be 
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encouraged in every way. No efFort should be spared to foster local manufactur- 
ing industrieS'=-“if need be, even by protective duties — and thereby divert some of 
the overcrowded agricultural population to industrial pursuits. In connection 
with, and auxiliary to,, this, perfect freedom of competition with the mother country 
should be permitted to local manufacturers in the supply of stores and machinery 
for public purposes. Finally and specially, as regards the great labouring masses 
unconnected with the land — is it unreasonable to suggest that employers should 
be required to contribute to an insurance fund against famine and distress ? A 
very infinitesimal sum subscribed monthly by each employer would not be felt 
by the employers, and after a few years the fund would be sufficient at least to 
prevent acute misery and mortality. 

“ These few suggestions are offered with great diffidence and only because 
of the great sympathy which I have with the people. However-— after all— 
the important matter is to have a great problem like this clearly stated and to 
let the whole truth be known. Once the conditions of the problem are stated, 
the way for a solution is at least in some measure cleared.** 

The Hon'ble Mr. iBBEtSoti said:—'* My Lord, I think that the Govern- 
ment of India may fairly congratulate themselves upon the manner in which their 
Budget proposals have been received ; and since I had no share in framing 
them, I may perhaps be allowed to add my voice to the general chorus of 
approval. 

*' 1 suppose that the problem of how best to dispose of a surplus is almost 
as difficult a one as that of how best to meet a deficit, and not even the wisest 
decision can expect to please every one, ot wholly to escape criticism. It will be 
the business of my Hon’ble friend the Finance Member to defend his solution of 
the problem from the criticisms to which we have just been listening, and 1 
am not rash enough to attempt to relieve him of any portion of the task. But I 
should like, with Your Lordship’s permission, tt> make a few remarks upon the 
policy which the Government of India have followed, from the point of view, 
not of a member of that Govarnment {which I was not when that policy was under 
discussion), but of a late Head of an Administration. I was for eighteen months 
Chief Commissioner of a IVovince which had just shaken offi the grip of one 
famine, and upon which the shadow of another was already resting. The Pro- 
\dhmal finances, were hopelessly bankrupt, and we were living on the charity 
of the Supreme Government. Under such circumstances, the merest dnancial 
honesty compelled me to scrutinise most jealously every item of expenditure, 
and ruthlessly to cut out eyerythmg that it was in any way possible to 
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postpone or avoid. Schools went without grants which they had bad every 
reason to count upon, roads without bridges which were needed to make 
them useful, hospitals without appliances which were urgently required, police 
without accommodation which had long been promised them. Reforms, the 
urgent need for which had long been recognized, were of necessity postponed, 
and the whole natural and normal development of the Province, so far as it 
depended upon Government help, was at a standstill. I do not think that any- 
body who has not been the Head of an Administration can realise what an 
ungrateful task it is to rule a province under such conditions, how much way is 
lost that it may take years to recover, by a penuriousness which is for the time 
unavoidable, how often additional expenditure is in the long run imposed upon 
the Local Government by its inability to meet the pressing needs of the moment. 
I am absolutely at one with those who decided that the very first use to which 
the surplus must be put, since it had followed upon no new taxation, while star- 
vation of expenditure had certainly contributed to it, was in some degree to recover 
the headway that had been lost during these late disastrous years ; and that, till 
that had been done, no material permanent reduction of taxation should be con- 
templated. I gather that something like two millions sterling has been devoted 
to this purpose, of which about three-quarters of a million are specific grants 
to Local Governments. 

“ At the same time, another three-quarters of a million has been devoted 
to direct remissions of Government demand. The pdndhari-tax in the Central 
Provinces is a small matter — only 870,000 a year in all. But the people who pay 
it are small men— so small that they pass through the meshes of the income- 
tax collector's net. The tax has long been an anachronism, a survival from 
bygone days, which has been retained, only because the needs of the Provincial 
Government were so great that it could not afford to relinquish any source of 
revenue. Its final disappearance will be hailed with delight, alike by those 
who collected and by those who paid it. 

" But to my mind the one great feature of the present Budget which, above 
all others, lends it distinction, is the remission of all outstanding famine-arrears^ 
amounting to millions sterling or two crores of rupees ; and I think that 
what we have heard this morning shows that it is not to me only that this feature 
appeals most strongly. The remissions permanently diminish no source of 
revenue ; their precise effect upon the finances is known exactly ; above all, they 
^ve relief where relief is most needed. There is no conceivable reduction or 
abolition of a general tax which would not have given relief, at the expense of 
the pubUc purse, to many who needed none ; whereas, of these remissions, every 
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anna goes straight to those who suffered most sorely in the late grievous 
famines, and who are most sorely in need of assistance. I believe that the 
money could have been spent in no wiser, in no more beneficent — ^in the 
long run, I would almost say, in no more productive — manner. My Lord, 
again I venture to speak as one who knows. When last I had the honour 
of addressing this Council in connection with a ‘^udget Statement, I 
alluded to the difficult and anxious nature of the task of nursing through its 
period of convalescence a province which had endured such calamities as had 
then afflicted the Central Provinces. And one of my very greatest difficulties 
was the dealing with the famine-arrears. The task now before the present Chief 
Commissioner is still more difficult and still more anxious, inasmuch as a second 
famine has followed close upon the first, and what is true of him is true of other 
Local Governments, and especially of Bombay, parts of which have suffered 
even more grievously than the Central Provinces, and to which by far the largest 
portion of the relief afforded has rightly been given. I know how greatly their 
labours will be simplified and their hands strengthened, now that the Government 
of India have, with a wise generosity, wiped the famine slate of India clean. 

“ It is true that a portion, and perhaps a considerable portion, of the arrears 
thus remitted were practically irrecoverable, and must in the end have been 
relinquished. But the remission of irrecoverable balances brings relief, no less 
than the remission of those that are recoverable, for no man can say with cer« 
tainty under which category his own debt will be held to fall. It must be remem- 
bered also that the amount of relief actually given greatly exceeds the amount of 
revenue remitted. In all those provinces in which the zamindari tenure obtains, 
remission of Government revenue on account of the failure of crops carries with 
it, by law, a corresponding remission of the rent upon which that revenue is 
assessed. And I may add, for the information of the Hon'ble Mr. Smeaton, that 
suspension of revenue also carries with it suspension of rent, and that the 
larger portion (I think almost the whole) of these arrears consists of suspended 
revenue. By the time that the relief which has now been given by a stroke of 
the pen reaches its ultimate recipients, who include some of the most manly and 
most industrious classes among the peoples of India, its volume will have 
swollen to at least three crores. It will reach them in tens and twenties and 
fifties of rupees ; and when the news has had time to penetrate to them, there 
will be tens of thousands of humble homes in India whose inmates will sleep with 
lighter hearts. 

** The distribution of the remissions has been criticized, and it has been 
hinted that the Punjab has received more and the United Provinces less than a 
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fait shju*e 6f reli^if. As feg&rd^ the United Provinces, we have remitted thfe whole 
of the land revenue outstandings, and could not well do more; while in the Punjab 
remission has been confined to , those arrears which had actually accrued in 
famine-stricken districts. It must be remembered Also that ifl the Punjab it 
is the rule to suspend only in the first instance, and that remissions are hardly 
fever given at once, so i^hat a considerable portion of the arrears now remitted 
in the Punjab simply corresponds vnth what has been remitted in previous year& 
In other provinces. StUl, the figures do, on the face of them, appear to lend 
some force to the criticism, and if our resources had permitted only of partial 
remission, the Punjab might possibly have recavfed a smaller share of the total 
relief. But we were in a position to wipe the slate clean — ^to give a fresh 
start, free from balances, to all the famine-stricken tracts of British India ; and 
the occasion was one, if ever thfere was one, for generosity unmarred by too 
nice a discrimination. 

“ With reference to what fell from the Hon^ble Mr. Hardy regarding arrears 
of takdvi, I am not quite sure whether he would have had us remit them as well 
as revenue, or instead of revenue. If the former, my answer is that there is a 
limit to our means. If the Wtter, there are, I think, very excellent reasons for 
preferring revenue. The Government of India fully recognize the fact that ift 
some districts the burden of takdvi debt is heavy, and that some portion of it will, 
no doubt, be found to be irrecoverable, where the people have bought at famine 
prices seed which failed to fructify, or have used the advances for the support 
of themselves and their families. That they do recognise this is shown by tbfe 
fact that they have already sanctioned the writing dff of some 22 lakhs of takSvi' 
arrears as irrecoverable, and that next yearns Budget includes a provision of 20 
lakhs more under the same head. But the distribution of ■ tak^vi is largely 
adventitious, while that of the revenue is comparatively Uniform, and arteara of thfe 
latter form a far better index to the need for relief than do arrears of the former,. 
A very large portion of the takdvi outstandings simply represents money which is 
not yet due, and which will be repsud without the slightest difficulty ; and it 
was onr desire to avoid discrimination. Finally, it requires strong and excep* 
tional grounds, to be established by careful inquiry, in order to justify the remis- 
sion of money which has been borrowed, and of which the borrower has enjoyed 
the advantage ; whereas the remission of a demand based upon our shafe ift 
the produce of land which has failed to produce anything, is a recognized 
and legitimate practice. The question as between the Imperial and Provincial 
GoyfemfUents, I must leave to ihy Hon’ble -colleague in the Financial Depart- 
ment, , 
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“When addressing this Council in 1900, I expressed my satisfaction at the 
increase then made in the annual grant for new irrigation works, ‘ not only as a 
provision of immediate funds, but also as an indication of future policy,’ and 
the present Budget exhibits a still further advance on the same lines. 
But a far stronger and more unmistakeable indication of the great importance 
which the Government of India attach to this subject, and of their determin- 
ation to adopt a liberal policy for the future in the matter of the 
extension of irrigation, is to be found in the constitution of an Irrigation 
Commission, under a distinguished President of European renown, of 
which I had till a few weeks ago the honour to be a member. I cannot pretend 
to foretell what the recommendations of that Commission will be. But I shall 
be surprised if they do not result in the expenditure, on definite and systematic 
lines, of much larger amounts than hitherto upon irrigation works, protective 
as well as productive. I hope also that they will provide us with a final and 
conclusive answer to those who tell us that because, taking one year with 
another, the rain that falls in India is sufl&cient for agricultural purposes, 
therefore it is possible, and our duty, so to store and utilize the surplus as to 
render failure of crops impossible. That very much more can be done 
than has been done is a common-place; that it is our duty to do very 
much more, and that without delay, is my conviction ; but that it is 
even physically possible, — and still less is it possible by any expenditure of 
money which a sane Government could contemplate, — to secure the whole, or 
anything like the whole, of India against famine, 1 hold to be a delusion of the 
deepest dye. 

'• This is not the occasion, nor indeed would it be my business, to discuss at 
any length the much-disputed question alluded to by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, 
whether in the past railways or irrigation should have had the first claim upon 
our finances. For my own part, I am clearly of opinion that the Government 
of India were right in giving in the first instance the foremost place to railways, 
even if regarded solely as protective measures. It is often said, as the Hon’ble 
Rai Sri Rdm Bahadur has remarked, that their effect has been to substitute money 
famines for food famines. Even if it were so, surely the change is for the better ; 
for it is easier to pour money than food into a famine- stricken district. But I do 
not think that the case is correctly stated. What railways have done is, to turn 
famines which were of food and money both, into famines which are of money 
only ; and in doing so they have profoundly modified and made more simple the 
whole problem of protective irrigation. But be this as it may, I think that it is 
now the turn of irrigation works ; and above all, of small works, as regards which 
1 heartily agree with the Hon’ble Mr. Ananda Charlu that so far they have not 
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received the attention which they merit, and that it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate their aggregate importance. I may explain to the Hon’ble Rai Sr^ 
Rdm Bahddur, with reference to what he has said about the United Provinces 
receiving no share in the grant of 25 lakhs for Minor Works, that 18 out of the 
25 remain at present undistributed, pending advice as to their distribution which 
has been asked for from the Irrigation Commission. 

" I am entirely in accord with what the Hon’ble Rai Bahddur has said re- 
garding the great importance of improving, by all the methods that science can 
suggest, the agricultural practice of the country. In March, 1900, I promised 
the Hon’ble the Mahdrdjd of Darbhanga that as soon as the finances of the 
country improved, and as soon as a suitable Inspector General of Agriculture 
had been found, the subject of agricultural investigation, experiment and educa- 
tion should be taken up in earnest. These two conditions have now been fulfilled, 
and I hope shortly to see substantial progress made. The sympathetic manner 
in which my Hon’ble friend Sir Edward Law has alluded to the subject encourages 
me greatly to believe that, when I approach him in the matter of funds, I shall not 
find him obdurate. The Indian Government is the owner of the largest landed 
estate in the world ; and I, personally, think it is a fair subject of reproach that 
it has done so little in the past for its scientiBc improvement. 

“ I do not propose, at the present moment, to discuss the references which 
have been made by the Hon’ble Mr. Bose, the Hon’ble Rai Srf Rdm Bahddur, 
the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale, the Hon’ble Mr. Smeaton and others, to what I may be 
permitted to call (since I had no share in framing it) the masterly Resolution which 
has recently issued in exposition of the Land-revenue policy of the Indian 
Government. It will be enough for the present to assure my Hon’ble friends that 
it will be one of my first duties to examine the promises held out and the lines 
of policy laid down in that Resolution, and to consider in what direction present 
action is required to give effect to them. 

“ 1 hail with satisfaction the admission of the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh that, 
taking India as a whole, the income derived from the administration of justice 
is not more than sufficient to form a safe provision for the expenditure. I hope 
that the assertion that the Government are really deriving an enormous revenue 
from its Courts of Justice, which has been so often made, so often examined, and 
so often shown to be incorrect, has now been finally abandoned. But I am 
unable to accept his suggestion that each province of the empire should be 
treated for this purpose as a self-contained and independent unit. That would 
mean that, as among the several provinces, the smaller the estates, the less valu- 
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able the land, and the less wealthy the proprietors, and therefore the less able to 
pay for expensive justice, the higher must be the ad valorem fees which they 
would pay. 

“As regards the particular complaints which he preferred, I understand 
that he attributes the existence of the defects which he alleges to the supposed 
parsimonious treatment of the Local Government and the High Court by the 
Government of India. The appeal is to my Hon’ble colleague, and I may leave 
it to him to deal with. 

“I am sure that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale will not expect me to com- 
ment with any fulness upon his long and suggestive speech so far as it relates 
to matters under my charge. It is impossible to discuss allegations or argu- 
ments which are supported by elaborate statistics, without an examination of the 
figures, and for that, of course, there has been no opportunity. That during the 
past decade a very large part of India has suffered grievously from the unfavour- 
able nature of the seasons, nobody will for a moment deny. But that is the only 
one of his conclusions which I am able to accept without further examination, 
while many of them I hold to be absolutely incorrect, at any rate in the 
sweeping form in which he enunciates them. He proposes an inquiry into ‘ the 
conditions of a few typical villages. ’ But who is to decide what villages are 
typical? Do villages indeed exist which can safely be assumed to be typical? 
I can imagine nothing more misleading, nothing more dangerous than an inquiry 
of this nature, conducted with the avowed intention of arguing from the minute 
particular to the enormous general — of basing a huge pyramid of conclusions 
upon the slenderest apex of facts. I have already touched upon the subjects of 
irrigation and of the improvement of agriculture, to both of which he rightly at- 
taches such great importance. 

“ The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale presents us with statistics, and asks us to 
conclude from them that the Indian peasant must have grown poorer during the 
past fifty years. The Hon’ble Saiyid Husen Bilgrdmi tells us from his personal 
observation, that he is, as a fact, better off. I confess that in such a matter I 
attach greater weight to personal experience than to h priori reasoning. 
And my Hon’ble friend’s testimony will carry special weight, as based upon 
an intimacy of knowledge to which no one who is not a native of the country 
can pretend. At the same time, 1 have spent twenty years of my service in 
India in work which has brought me into intimate daily contact with the 
people, and I also have formed a very definite opinion as to their condition. 
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“We have heard a great deal of late about the poverty of India, about 
its impoverishment under British rule, and about the reduction of the 
average income within the last fifty years. And some of the remarks which have 
fallen from Hon’ble Members during the present discussion have seemed to 
• endorse what we have heard and read elsewhere. As for the diminution of average 
income, the best and shortest answer that I have seen to the assertion has been 
given by the Hindu Patriot. It is briefly, that the assertion is sheer nonsense, 
and opposed to common knowledge. As the Patriot observes, ' the day labourer 
who used to get only one anna a day now receives more than two annas.’ There 
is not a Member of this Council who cannot of his own personal knowledge 
confirm the statement. 

“ But, as the Patriot very truly remarks, increased wages do not neces- 
sarily mean increased comfort, and the charge of impoverishment remains 
to be dealt with. In the great cities, there is, no doubt, poverty amount- 
ing to destitution, as in all the great cities of the world. In the villages 
and small towns the labouring classes are poor enough in all conscience; 
more especially in backward or un progressive tracts, where no development of 
industries or of communications has brought assistance to the labour-market ; and 
most of all in purely agricultural areas, where the change to which the Hon’ble 
Saiyid Husen has alluded, that is slowly taking place under the solvent 
influences of occidental ideas and institutions, has substituted cash payments 
for work actually done, for the old customary payments in grain. But if 
their incomes are small, their needs are small also. The margin between 
the two is narrow ; and when prices rise, as they do rise in years of stress, there 
is no doubt that the pinch of hunger is widely and severely felt. But, so far as 
my knowledge and experience carry me, there is in ordinary seasons far less of 
that carking grinding poverty, that uncertainty of how the day’s food is to be 
provided, that certainty that on some days it will not be forthcoming at all, which 
eats into the heart of man — there is far less actual destitution than there is in 
wealthy England, the only country with which I am able to make a comparison. 
The fact is partly due, no doubt, to that practice of universal charity which is in 
its details so small as almost to escape observation, but as a whole so splendid as 
to constitute, in my eyes at least, the chief glory of the Indian people. 

“■We are told that India is being slowly bled to death, that its agriculttire, 
its commerce, and its industries are ruthlessly exploited for the benefit of 
England, that the British rule has been one long continuous process of im- 
poverishment, under which the old prosperity of the peasantry has steadily decayed 
till they stand tottering on the brink of famine, and that even in the best of. years 
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many of them hardly escape starvation. My Lord, I am not so rash as to predicate 
anything of India as a whole. I dare not frame an estimate for a vhole nation. 
But I should like 10 send those who believe this thing (for I recognise that some, 
though not all, of those who say it do sincerely believe it) — I should like to send 
them to a district in the Punjab where I spent eight years in the beginning of my 
service, which I settled, which I knew by heart, and which I revisited only ten 
years ago : a district only fifty miles from Delhi, which, while it is traversed by a 
great canal and includes some of the finest well qultivation in the province, 
includes also great jungle areas where the people live chiefly -upon the produce of 
thetr herds, and wide plains where the crops of industrious cultivators are depend- 
ent upon the uncertain rains of Heaven. I should like them to tell the people of 
that district what they tell us, and to ask them whether they agree. There are men 
there who have heard from their fathers — or perhaps I should now say, from their 
grand-fathers — and who would tell them, as they were never tired of telling me, of 
the state of affairs which preceded our advent. I will not weary the Council by 
any attempt to describe that state of affairs in detail. Suffice it to say that 
in the early years of the last century, when we took over the district, the royal 
canal had long dried up, that more than four-fifths of the aiea was over-run by 
thick forest which afforded shelter to thieves, vagabonds, and beasts of prey, 
and its inhabitants either removed or exterminated, and that out of 221 villages 
in a single pargana, the people of no fewer than 1 78 had been wholly driven 
from their homes and fields. 

” I believe the history of our early administration of that district to be typical. 
It would have been impossible to ‘ impoverish ’ what had already been laid 
desolate. But at first we made many and grievous blunders. We misunderstood 
the local tenures ; our assessments, founded upon the rates which we inherited 
from our predecessors, were oppressive ; and our police and criminal adminis- 
tration was stern and rude, though perhaps not more so than the unsettled state 
of the district demanded. But the mistakes did not long remain undiscovered or 
unrectified. The country gradually settled down in the early thirties, a rough 
survey afforded a basis for a more reasonable revenue-system, and from that 
time to the present, or at any rate up till 1892 when I last saw it, the history 
of the district has been one of continuous advance in prosperity. In 1871, when 
1 first went there, its condition was that of an ordinary fairly prosperous British 
district, though it included tracts which had suffered from the too prodigal use of 
canal water. When I revisited it in 1892, the change for the better that had taken 
place in the interval was marvellous. The canal had been realigned at 
great expense so as to extend and improve irrigation ; the supply of 
water had been rigorously limited to what was needed, rather than to 
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what was asked for; the swamps had been drained, so that I found waving 
sheets of wheat where I had been accustomed to shoot snipe ; the saline 
efflorescence which had thrown hundreds of acres out of cultivation w'as 
slowly but steadily disappearing; villages which I had been obliged to 
assess with extraordinary leniency on account of their water-logged and 
depressed condition had become prosperous, and their people were no longer 
unable to marry their daughters because they were barren with malaria ; 
new branches of the canal had been carried through arid tracts of which the 
produce had been notoriously insecure; and a railway had been constructed 
right through the heart of the district. I either marched through or saw people 
from, not merely the canal tract, but every part of the district, includ- 
ing the driest and the most precarious. They had their grumbles and their griev- 
ances, without which no properly constituted husbandman is complete ; but 
their general story was one of increasing contentment and prosperity. Nor was 
outward evidence lacking. It was impossible to ride across the old familiar fields 
and through the well-known villages without realizing the progress that had been 
made. To mention three small but significant facts : brick houses, which had 
formerly been confined to the sdhukdr of the village, had become much more 
common ; small factories for ginning and baling cotton had sprung up all through 
the cotton-producing tract ; and when I wished to show my daughters one of the 
picturesque old-fashioned cane-presses to which I had been accustomed, I was 
told that, except in two villages, they had been superseded throughout the district 
by the iron mill invented by Mr. Milne of Behea. I know this, that if any 
one were to tell these people whom I know so well that their history under British 
rule has been one of continuous deterioration and impoverishment, they would simply 
laugh in his face. I have chosen to speak of this particular district, because I 
know it as I have never known any other, and because I visited it again after an 
interval of fifteen years. But I have served in many other districts of the 
Punjab ; and from all that I have seen and heard, I believe that what I have said 
of this district is in the main true of all. 

“ The Hon’ble Rai Sri Rdm Bahddur has told us that it is not the case that 
the Indian agriculturist generally wastes his money in festivals, since he can 

scarcely lay by any thing. Ah ! If he only spent what he had laid by, there would 
be little to complain of. It is that ‘ reckless borrowing money far beyond their 
means, to spend on ceremonies,’ of which the Hon’ble Saiyid Husen Bilgrdmi 
speaks, that is the origin of so much indebtedness and misery. And what 
my Hon’ble friend has said on the subject encourages me to make an 
appeal to him — to him, and to all other leaders of native opinion whom 
my words may reach. He has told us . of the good that might be done by 
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‘ a few men of light and leading ’ if they would only ' make an organised effort in 
rural districts to persuade the cultivating classes to adopt more moderate 
expenditure at births, marriages, affiances, and other ceremonies.’ Will not he 
act, and will not others act, upon his suggestion ? The movement cannot come 
from Government. To give it an official character would be to damn it from its birth. 
All Government can do is to assist it with sympathy and encouragement and 
support. The movement must come from the people, if it is to have any chance 
of success ; and since the masses cannot and will not move, it must come from 
the natural leaders of the people. There are men seated round this table, 
there are men scattered all over India, who combine that influence and 
authority over their fellows which hereditary position or personal talents have 
given them, with the education and enlightenment that would enable them to grasp 
the problem and to work out a method of solution. Will none of them move to help 
their brothers ? It is not a matter of religion, or a matter of caste ; it is an evil 
social custom which is eating into the substance of the people, and which I would 
f ain see men of all castes and of all religions join together to combat. 
If they should succeed, they would do more to strengthen the yeomanry and 
peasantry of India, and to render them better able to resist famine, than 
would any reduction of assessment or any remission of taxation. During the 
past twenty years I have seen a steady growth of public opinion in the matter ; 
and I believe that the time is fast ripening, if it is not already ripe, and that in 
some parts of India at any rate, the people are ready to follow if they can only 
find some one to lead. 

" I cannot conclude without saying a word of cordial thanks, which I have 
been too busy to convey by letter, to those Hon’ble Members who have, in kind 
compliance with my suggestion, provided me with copies in advance of the 
remarks which they were about to make today. By doing so they have greatly 
lightened my task in replying, and have rendered it possible for me to do fuller 
justice to their views than I otherwise could have done.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arundel said : — " My Lord, I should like to say a few 
words with reference to the Hon’ble the Maharaja of Durbhunga’s comments 
on railway matters. 

“ India’s incubus is said to be looked for in the heavy railway rates, in the 
absence of competition among various railways, and in the want of feeder lines. 

“ Railway charges for the carriage of passengers and goods are lower in 
India than in almost any other country, except as regards certain special long 
distance traffic in America. It must be remembered — and this applies also to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Turner’s comment — that Railway Companies do just what Steamer 
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Companies do ; they sell their freight in the best market, and will reduce down 
to a mere fraction above the actual cost of working, if that is necessary to secure 
business. Unrestricted competition would not be a panacea. It might reduce 
rates for a time for traffic from certain competitive points, but a railway losing 
on such traffic wou’d raise the rates at intermediate places, and short distance 
traffic would be penalized. 

" With respect to the feeder lines, it is almost always a question of some 
guarantee of interest that blocks the way. I am glad to say that in a few cases 
local boards have been able to guarantee the interest for feeder lines in which 
they are interested, and I hope their example may in time be followed elsewhere. 

“ My Hon’ble friend urges that a main line should not have power to block 
branch line schemes on the mere selfish ground that they intrude on its 
monopoly of traffic. But if the branch be a mere short-circuit, or what may be 
called ‘a robber line,’ which will make its profits by drawing off traffic from the 
main line without developing new traffic of its own, what would a Railway 
Company say if it saw its profits diverted by such a method ? What hope is 
there that the capitalists so conspicuous by their absence would come forward 
to construct any line with such a prospect before them ? The Hon’ble Member 
laments the absence of great capitalists and would be prepared to induce them to 
come even if a few lines did not pay and even if some ‘ had to be wound up.’ I 
fear that even if I had the hardihood to face such a result, my Hon’ble colleague 
the Financial Member would be deaf to my persuasions. 

" If we have not had the great financiers of whom my Hon’ble friend 
speaks, we have had a greater in the Government of India, who have already 
built 2,500 jniles of railway, and thus accomplished more than any other agency 
could have effected. 

"The Hon’ble Member urges that Government should withdraw from the 
active promotion of railways in India ; but I fear if the Government were to dO' 
so, no new lines would ever be constructed except short-circuiting ‘ robber ’ 
lines. 

" I find it difficult to meet my Hon’ble friend’s comments on the grant of 
guarantees of interest on capital expended on railways, for while he says ' there 
are many instances where a Government guarantee is necessary,’ and that ‘ a 
more generous policy might be adopted and Government guarantees more freely 
and liberally given in order to attract capital,’ he also urges that ‘ the duty of 
Government . . . lies ... in the direction of inducing, by every means in its power, 
capitalists to construct railway lines without coming tmder a guarantee of interest.’ 
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“ It will, I fear, in most cases still be necessary, when railways are not con- 
structed by the State, to afford some kind of guarantee to capitalists who desire 
to invest in railway undertakings. 

“ With regard to the particular case mentioned by my Hon’ble friend, a 
special form of guarantee was asked for by the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway to enable them to raise the capital and construct the line outside the 
programme of the Government of India, and this involved negotiations which 
have only recently reached a conclusion.” 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir Edmond Elles said: — “My Lord, 
my Hon’ble Colleague Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu has at considerable 
length, and in somewhat circuitoil's language, brought forward what is practi- 
cally a demand for the reduction of the army. I detect in his request some- 
what of that vein of naive humour which he attributes to others, not unmixed 
with the accents of despair at the prospect of ever realising his ideal. I do 
not propose, my Lord, to enter at length into the dangers, real or imaginary, 
hovering round the frontiers nor into the obligations which we, no less than other 
dependencies, owe to the Empire. I would only say that, in our opinion, the 
army of India, European and Native, is not in any way in excess of its require- 
ments : some consider it all too small. Because we have been able to spare 
a certain number of troops to aid in the struggle for supremacy in South Africa, 
which we hope soon to see ended, it by no means follows that our army is too 
large for the maintenance of internal peace and of peace on our border. The 
policy of the Government is to maintain not only a sufficient but an efficient army, 
and that policy, I submit, should be maintained ; it will be an evil day for India 
when it is departed from. 

“ I trust that, to quote my Hon’ble Colleague, although the Government are 
not ' indifferent to military expenditure, they will ever prove obstreperous and per- 
sistent ’ in opposing any reduction of the army ; which, with our increasing re- 
sponsibilities, is all too small for the work which it has to perform. Under recent 
arrangements, the burden of wars in which India has no direct interest, will be borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer ; this has been the case both in South Africa and in 
China, and has effected a large reduction during the past two ye^s in military 
expenditure. 

I can hold out no hopes to my Hpn’ble Colleague, and should oppose with 
such force as I could any proposals to effect his object. 

“ With reference to similar demands from the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale and the 
Hon’ble Rai Stj Rai^ Bahadur, I would only add that, if the former by his elo- 
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quence can induce the Chancellor of the. Exchequer to accept part of the charge 
for the upkeep of the army in India, he will earn the gratitude of Government and 
render , the solution of that intricate problem known as Indian finance a much 
simpler one for my Hon’ble Financial Colleague.” 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor said “ At this hour of the 
afternoon, I must be brief in my remarks on this very notable Budget. And 
first I should like to say that the Finance Member struck the right note in con- 
gratulating, not the Government, but India, on the overflowing exchequer, of 
which she finds herself in possession today. It was in the air that there was 
to be a remarkable surplus, but none who did not study the Treasury balances 
could have quite realized what that surplus would turn out to be. Nearly one- 
half of the increase that has made this surplus is from railway earnings, and the 
whole Council will join the Finance Member in his satisfaction at an increase of 
this kind which certainly has been recovered without pressure on the poor. 
The next largest item is at the Customs-houses, and again it can be said that 
no man has bought English cloth or foreign sugar, who has not been well able 
to pay for it. There was a small recovery of suspended revenue for which each 
Province will make its own justification, but the generous remission of two crores 
of outstanding revenue, announced in this Budget, is evidence that in no Pro- 
vince has there been pressure on the Local Governments, or through them on 
the people, to realize arrears, when there was the smallest hesitation about the 
propriety of the demand. I think that among reasonable people there will be 
a consensus of opinion that the administration of India has' been carried on, 
in the year that is closing, with circumspection and a generous consideration 
for the difficulties of the poor. 

“But further the impression is strong that the finances of India are 
approaching a stability which has long been unknown. Exchange has steadied, 
and the violent fluctuations which defied the financier's calculations have 
ceased. At the same time a new source of income has come into play which 
is destined to give not merely growing help but growing firmness to the estimates 
of Government. ‘ As Mr. Arundel has pointed out, the railways have for three 
years yielded a net profit, considerable in amount and increasing year by year, 
large in unfavourable seasons and larger still in favourable ones. In no country 
in the world is the saying so true, as it is in India, that it is the unexpected that 
happens ; but when one examines the details of income during the last three 
years, one is led strongly to the belief that we stand on the threshold of a period 
of steadier income than we have done for a generation. 
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“ The question then naturally rises, as it has been raised ia repeated 
speeches today, whether, with an income easily raised, and tolerably assured, 
there should not be a reduction of taxation. If there is so large and so easy a 
surplus in a year when the country is only recovering from an unparallelled 
series of bad harvests, the surplus should be bigger hereafter, and the taxpayer 
should be relieved of dues which are not needed for the ordinary charges of 
administration. My Lord, in my judgment, as in Mr, Ibbetson’s, the decision 
of the Government of India was right. During the long period of the lean 
years the Local Governments have been starved. The most imperative 
improvements have been impossible — ^improvements which are the duty of a 
civilized Government, and which, in very truth, mean the comfort and well-being 
and progress of the people themselves. If the taxation, which yields the 
income, is not oppressive, it is in the true interests of the people themselves 
that the opportunity should be taken for beginning those improvements. 

“ Let me illustrate from this Province of Bengal. There are many press- 
ing directions of improvement, among which the extension of primary educa- 
tion in the just foresight of Your Excellency’s Government ranks high. But there 
is another, in which the voice of the people is unmistakeable. The first and 
commanding reqmrement is the reform of the police. The police bear sorely 
on the people. They harass them. Police exactions, police apathy, police 
inefficiency are the universal complaint. The case is a matter of money. If 
the police take tithes for doing their duty, it is because they are underpaid. 
If they are apathetic, it is because they have no prospects. The kernel of the 
recommendations of every Police Commission is money. With money you 
will get honesty. With money you will get efficiency. Money, which is the 
root of all evil, is in these matters the foundation of all good. If and when 
the funds can be spared, the reform of tne police is of the first importance 
to the comfort of the people and the credit of the State. The recommend- 
ations of my Government in this matter are before Your Excellency, and 
we know that in that systematic review of the requirements of India, which 
Your Excellency has undertaken, these recommendations will shortly come 
up for decision. And so, when the question rises, whether reform shall 
be postponed or taxation lightened, I believe it to be in the true interests of the 
people that the decision at this stage should be to carry out the reforms so long 
delayed. 

“ My Lord, I have to thank your Government for the liberality with which 
you have treated Bengal. I trust that, with the handsome allotments you hare 
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made to it for education and police, we shall be able to make substantial 
advance. The issues that were broadly settled at the Educational Conference 
have raised some difficult questions. The introduction, for example, of a new 
principle for grants-in-aid to elementary schools will demand a very careful 
examination of the methods by which it can be most economically and 
efficiently applied. But I welcome a change which is obviously right, and the 
examination I have spoken of has been already instituted. 

"In the construction of new railways this Province has an abundant share. 
The construction of the Grand Chord to Katras is an assurance of the early 
completion of a great design, which with the linkings at the Jherria collieries, 
will give an invaluable addition to the traffic facilities of Calcutta. The 
Midnapore connection of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and the Murshidabad 
line will open up rich tracts of country, and I am pleased to think that 
the bridging of the Pabna at Sara Ghat or Godagiri is now within the 
range of practical politics. I do not need to say that I warmly endorse 
the decision of Your Excellency's Government to make the main railway 
station for Calcutta on the Calcutta side of the river. I trust that means 
may be found of enlisting more largely the assistance of private capital in the 
construction of supplementary lines. The Howrah and Ranaghat lines have 
set an excellent example, which, I believe, will be largely followed if opportunity 
be given. The short Act which was passed the other day is an earnest of the 
willingness of the Government of India to assist, but I venture to suggest for 
that consideration, which my Hon’ble friend at the head of the Public 
Works Department always so courteously gives, that the question requires 
further enquiry and decision than it has received of the claims of the 
Railway Companies to exclude private capital from the construction of 
tramways that are not robber-lines within their sphere. It is not in the 
public interest that a railway should succeed in preventing the construc- 
tion by others of feeder lines, whi^h it cannot or will not construct itself. 

'( 

“ On the subject of municipal improvements in Calcutta, to which two 
Hon’ble Members have referred, I understand that the Finance Member will 
inform them of the position in which this long and intricate correspondence 
Stands, 

"I listened with interest to the remarks of Sir Edward Law on the industries 
of the Province. I too hope that by united Snd vigorous effort the indigo concerns 
may succeed in making a good fight against their formidable opponents. The, 
researches on which they have been engaged during the last year, in order to 
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improve the outturn of plant and of dye, have been conducted with intelligence 
and earnestness, and now that the community has been roused to a sense of 
their danger, they are developing alternative systems of agriculture, which 
promise to be of permanent benefit to the country. 

** The coal-industry needs no re-assurance. The cautious doubt whether it 
does not spread too fast. 

“ I wish I could be as hopeful as my Hon’ble friend of the prospects of 
Agricultural Banks. I believe they will succeed. The situation in India corre- 
sponds with curious closeness to that which Raiffeisen tackled in Germany, and 
the Indian peasantry are not only honourable in their obligations, but accus- 
tomed to ideas of co-operation. But all the experience we have yet had 
indicates that the progress of these Banks will be, as in Germany, very slow ; 
that there will at first be many failures with which we must not be discouraged ; 
and that, although there will be successes, the example of which will spread, the 
day is, alas, not yet near, in which the Banks will materially affect the condition 
of the rural population. 

“There remains to me, my Lord, but one remark. To a Provincial Gov- 
ernment, looking anxiously ahead to the settlement of its contract, on which all 
provincial schemes must depend, no assurance could have been more satis 
factory than the intimation by the Finance Minister that in future the assign- 
ments of revenue to Local Governments would include a proportion of growing 
revenues, calculated with a view to allowing for a natural growth in expenditure 
being met by expanding revenue. This was the suggestion made by this Gov- 
ernment a couple of years ago, and I am pleased to find that it has been 
accepted, for, I think, it affords a basis of adjustment without the friction 
which, as the Hon’ble Member admits, has invariably attended the 
process in the past. It is quite right that the scramble which attended the 
quinquennial settlement should be abated, and it is desirable that there should 
be a principle and an understanding to guide the decision of these settlements. 
It was the absence of any recognition of growing needs that led to much of 
the jealousies and polemics of the past. Then there arose the fear that pro- 
vincial accumulations, stored for any purpose however beneficent, were not safe 
from the eagle eyes of the Indian Chancellor, and foresight and prudence were at 
once disconcerted. But I can assure the Hon’ble Member that Local Govern- 
laents are reasonable i and loyal. They recognize that there are times when 
provincial schemes must give way to Imperial needs. So long as they are 
assured that they will in turn be treated with fairness and consideration when 
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times improve, they submit loyally to the inevitable, and I have welcomed the 
Finance Minister’s statement, because it is the first intimation we have had of a 
plan which gives Local Governments this confidence.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law said I will endeavour to reply to some 
of the observations which have been made by my Hon’ble Colleagues in the 
course of this discussion. My Hon’ble Colleague Mr. Turner suggests that we 
should remit the income-tax, on incomes below Rs. 1,200 per annum. The sugges- 
tion is not unnatural, and will certainly be borne in mind'; but, as I explained in my 
Budget Statement, the Government of India consider, for reasons which I gave, 
that it is, today, somewhat premature to take any definite steps for the 
direct remission of taxation. 

“In now remitting arrears of land-revenue, to the amount of nearly two 
crores of rupees, we have alleviated burdens, without any permanent sacrifice of 
revenue, and, if later on, we are fortunate enough to witness a continuance of 
that financial prosperity which has marked the years 1900-1901 and 1901-1903, 
the question of the possibility of the remission of taxation will be most due- 
fully consid^d. It must, however, be borne in mind that we are committed to 
freer expenditure, than in the past, under such heads as Education, Sanitation, 
Justice, Public Works, and Administration, and funds must be found to meet 
these demands. I can therefore only say, now, that the question raised by my 
Hon’ble Friend will receive the most sympathetic considaration, should cir- 
cumstances permit. 

“ The remarks which I have just made, may be taken as applying, generally, 
to the suggestion made by the Hon’ble Syed Hussein Bilgrami, that we 
should reduce the salt- tax. I may further point out to my Hon’ble Friend that a 
reduction in the salt-tax of — 

4 annas per ntaund would entail a loss of 8g lakhs of revenue. 
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“ And it is universally admitted that a very small reduction would be of no 
avail to the consumer whom we should be glad to relieve. I am disposed to ask 
my Hon’ble Friend whether he has carefully considered the figures which I 
have now put before him ? 

“ I turn to the suggestion of naming fixed maximum and minimum rates for 
QounciJ Bills. 
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I admit that there is much that is reasonable in my Hon’ble Colleague’s 
proposal, but, as a matter of principle, I am not in favour of such absolute rules 
of procedure. That which grows naturally, is, as a rule, better and more solid 
than that which is • suddenly established by legislation or ofiBcial declaration. 
And this is, I think, especially the case in financial matters. 

" I have already explained that I see no harm, but rather an advantage, in 
admitting imports of gold, within such limits as do not interfere with our arrange- 
ments for cashing currency notes, and the readiness of the Secretary of State 
to sell Bills in excess of the requirements of Government, has afforded a practical 
proof that we are not unmindful of the considerations which my Hon’ble Friend 
has advanced. 

“ With regard to the proposal that Government should make grants-in-aid to 
Calcutta municipal finances, my Hon’ble Colleague in the Home Department, 
not hainng had the time to study all the papers connected with the question, has 
asked me to reply. 

“ I must observe that this is by no means a one-sided question. Our accounts 
show very heavy Imperial expenditure on Government establishments, through- 
out the year, in Calcutta, and these disbursements, by which the City profits, 
are of course largely increased in the winter months. No other Indian City 
enjoys such exceptional advantages. 

I may, nevertheless, add that the question of facilitating desirable improve- 
ments in this City, is still under the consideration of the Government of India. 

• “ With regard to countervailing duties on imports of bounty-fed ' sugar, I 
stated in my Budget Statement that Government were fully aware that these 
foreign sugars profit, in many cases, by indirect bounties which the present 
law on the matter does not admit of our countervailing. We have the whole 
question now undo: consideration, and we fully understand its importance, but, 
until we shall have had the opportunity of carefully examining the decisions of 
title Brussels Conference, we cannot say what steps it may be advisable to take. 

“ My H enable Colleague questions our budget estimate of 34 lakhs for 
returns from countervailing duties on sugar, daring the coming y6ar, as incon- 
sistent with the receipt of some 3 7^ lakhs during the year 1901 -1902. I may, 
however, point out that, If the Foreign Governments reduce or abolish their 
direct bounties, as I understand they are about to do, we shall, under the existing 
law, have to reduce our countervailing duties in proportion, andour receipts will 
correspondingly diminish. Should we find it advisable to revise our present 
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system, our receipts may, perhaps, not suffer any diminution, but their maintenance 
will apparently depend on fresh legislation, and we cannot estimate the effect 
of laws not yet formulated, or even certainly contemplated. 

" Finally, in reply to my Hon’ble Colleague’s remarks, 1 may say that the* 
question of measures for establishing a closer connection between the Depart- 
ment of Finance and Commerce, and commercial and industrial interests, is now 
engaging our most serious attention. 

“ My Hon’ble Colleague the Maharaja of Darbhanga dwells at considerable 
length on the necessity of feeder lines to om: main railways, and the importance 
of encouraging their construction. The Government of India is, I believe, in 
full accord with this idea, but there are many difficulties in carrying it into 
execution, which only become evident to those engaged in endeavoming to 
secure its fulfilment. I can assure my Hon’ble Friend that we are fully alive 
to the importance of the question, and that our best efforts are devoted to its 
practical solution. 

“ My Hon’ble Colleague also alludes to the question of the countervailing 
duties on the importation of bounty-fed sugar. I have nothing to add to what 
I already said on this question in my Budget Statement, and in my reply to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Turner. 

** As regards assistance from the Central Govesrnment to Calcutta municipal 
finances, I have also dealt with this question in replying to the Hon’ble Mr. Turner. 

“My Hon’ble Friend asks why capital does not flow from England to India. 
On that subject I think, I may say, with some confidence, that there are distinct 
signs that capital is beginning to flow, and we know that it was the question of 
exchange which was the main factor restraining such inflow of capital up to a 
very recent date. We now observe that the Exchange Banks — to speak of no 
othfer Mgn — have been drawing much larger sums from Europe than they 
formerly did. 

“ The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose has, in his speech, dealt so exclu- 
sively with questions relating to the policy of Land Assessments, that it does not 
fall within my province to reply to his observations. 

“ Many points in the speech of my Hon’ble Colleague representing the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, are outside the province of the Finance 
Department, but, as regards his remarks on the approaching Provincial Settle- 
ment, 1 weuld observe, that if the Government of India accept proposals involving 
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additional expenditure, such as he mentions, in connection with Police and 
Educational reforms, we shall naturally take the extra cost, of such proposals 
as may be accepted, into consideration, in arranging the terms of the settlement. 

“Another point, to which I must refer, is my Hon’ble Colleague’s statement 
that the Government of India are committed, by their approval, to provincial 
expenditure amounting to 4 crores per annum. I must say that I am unaware 
of any such definite committal as ray Hon’ble Friend assumes, though I may 
repeat that where we may sanction extra expenditure, we shall not fail to provide 
for the corresponding revenue. 

“The speech made by the Hon’ble Syed Hussain Bilgrami dealt almost 
entirely with land, and other questions, which do not come within my province 
to comment upon, or to reply to. The single point, I think, directly connected 
with Finance, was that which he raised in connection with the salt-tax, and 
to that I have already replied. 

“ With reference to my Hon’ble Colleague Mr. Pugh’s remarks on the 
administration of justice, I am quite prepared to admit that, generally speaking, 
the administration of justice should not be considered as a source of revenue. 
If, however, we reflect on the, I believe, admitted fact that litigation is often a sort 
of pastime in India, there is perhaps less reason for adhering strictly to the 
general principle in this country than would be morally obligatory in most other 
countries. In any case, I think, that I may safely say that the Government o^ 
India have not so far considered such surplus revenues as may possibly accrue 
from the administration of justice, as available for general purposes, until needs 
for efficient administration have been fairly met. 

“ We are constantly increasing our expenditure on justice in accordance with 
demands made through the local authorities and High Courts, but I cannot say 
that I am convinced that we always obtain the full value of our money for the 
sums sanctioned. To obtain such full value, we are in a very great measure 
dependent upon the efforts of the Judiciary and of the Bar in expediting procedure, 
and I am not sure that all members of the Bar make the rapid termination of a 
suit one of their chief aims. 

“ I may mention that we have under consideration a proposal, costing about a 
lakh of rupees, for strengthening the High Court of Calcutta, and as regards 
Mufassal Courts, my Hon’ble Colleague will have observed that we have made a 
special grant of 32 lakhs for Public Works, and it is probable that the Local 
Governments, in the exercise of their discretion, will devote a portion of this money 
to the object which he specially recommends. 
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“ As regards the two propositions that each province should pay for the 
administration of justice within its own borders, and that any surplus of receipts 
arising therefrom should be primarily devoted to the administration of 
justice within that province, I do not think that we should accept them 
without some qualification. I am inclined to think that, owing to what 
may be described as a prevailing passion for litigation, there will, in some 
of the older settled provinces, always be a greater or less surplus of revenue, 
even after all reasonable requirements for the administration of justice have 
been satisfied, and, if such revenue accrues, I see no reason why it should not 
be devoted to the improvement of justice in newer or less favoured provinces. 
It occurs to me that the Calcutta trader obliged to prosecute a suit in another 
province would have just cause of complaint, if he found the administration of 
justice in that province inefficient, and he would not be satisfied by being told 
that local charges in the particular Province far exceeded the returns realized, 
and that consequently no improvement costing money was possible. 

“We must consider India as a whole in the question of the administration of 
justice, as in all others. 

“ It is, moreover, possible that my Hon’ble Friend has an exaggerated idea of 
the amount of profits derived from justice. The following are the most recent 
figures showing the situation : 

Receipts, Rs. 3,97,84,000. Expenditure, Rs, 3,23,63,000. 

“ I must point out that the Courts are only a portion of the machinery neces- 
sary for the due administration of justice. I think that stationery, rent (or 
interest representing rent) of court-houses, and a portion of the cost of jails and 
police, might fairly be added to the above figure for expenditure, which I may 
mention includes nothing for the pensions of retired Judges and officials of the 
Courts. Also I may inform my Hon’ble Colleague that of court-fees and stamp- 
receipts, three-quarters are credited to provincial revenues. The Imperial 
Government, therefore, from these sources, touches only one-quarter of such 
surplus as may accrue. The direct charges for Law and Justice are defrayed 
entirely from provincial funds. 

“ It is not my place to deal with the questions of military policy raised by 
my Hon’ble Colleague Mr. Ananda Charlu, but I must point out that, in 
matters of fact, his remarks imply a belief which is absolutely unfounded. He 
implies, with sufficient clearness, that the despatch of troops from this country 
to South Africa and China, crippled our resources. It did nothing of the sort. 
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On the contrary, the Imperial Government took upon itself the burden of paying 
in a liberal spirit, every rupee connected with the cost of, temporarily, sending 
abroad a portion of that garrison, which those whose special business it is to 
decide, consider it necessary to maintain, as a rule, in India. 

“ My Hon’ble Colleague states with some assurance, that the arrears of land- 
assessments which the Government of India have resolved to remit, are either 
irrecoverable, or oppressively recoverable. I do not know whence he gets the 
information leading to this conclusion, which, it appears to me, could only be 
confirmed by an intimate knowledge of conditions, in detail, of districts which he 
has never visited, and with which he has no connection. Our opinion on the 
question, is that, during the coming year, a very large proportion of the arrears 
remitted, could be collected without any semblance of oppression. These ideas 
are formed on the reports of competent local officers who have carefully studied 
the position in the districts under their charge. We believe that the remissions 
we have sanctioned, will entail a direct loss of revenue, in the coming year, of 
;^738 ,ooo, and we have accepted this loss, and that in subsequent years, with 
the view of affording every reasonable opportunity of recuperation to the raiyats 
in afflicted areas. 

“ As regards the salt-tax, I have already dealt with the question, in its gene- 
ral bearings, in my reply to the Hon'ble Syed Hussain Bilgrami. 

“ I may mention that 1 have observed that my statement that the increased 
returns from duties on cotton-goods, indicated increased consumption, has been 
challenged, on the ground that the goods have not been consumed, and that 
the increase is due to the overstocking of the market by unwise speculators. 

“ My critics on this point have not carefully studied the Budget Statement. 
I stated distinctly that one of the reasons for not anticipating as large returns 
from Customs in the coming year, as in 1901-1902, was that we apprehended 
that the market might possibly be overstocked in certain articles, amongst 
which I specifically mentioned cotton-goods. 

“ In Part II of the Financial Statement, it will be found that we esti- 
mated for a decrease of ;^39 j6oo in receipts of duty on cotton-goods. This 
decrease corresponds with a decrease of importations of upwards of ;;^i, 100,000. 
I should be astonished to learn that the cotton-goods market in India was 
today overstocked to an extent exceeding this sum. 

" I believe that we have made ample allowance for temporary overstocking, 
and if we deduct the j^39,6oo, estimated as possibly resulting from overstocking, 
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from the total increase of ;i^86,ooo in duties on cotton-goods, we find that the 
increase of importation, which must be assigned to consumftion^ oidy, yielded 
some j^46,ooo — a very handsome figure — fully justifying my remarks on the 
subject. 

“ I understand that my deductions from the increased value of importations 
have been criticised from the point of view that a comparison of the quantities 
imported in the two ten-year periods 1881-82 to 1890-91 and 1891-92 to 1900- 
1901, shows but a very small increase in favour of the latter. But the critic has 
forgotten the growing production of the Indian cotton-mills ! His calculation 
is therefore, from his own point of view, worthless. 

“ Further, I may ask, what is the relevance of a comparison of quantities, to 
the argument on purchasing power ? If a man can spend more money on the 
purchase of a particular commodity which he requires, his purchasing power has 
clearly increased, whether fluctuations in the price of the commodity purchased, 
enable him to obtain a greater or less quantity for his money. 

"My Hon’ble Colleague, Mr. Gokhale, has dealt with so many questions, 
and in such detail, that not having had sufficient notice to prepare careful 
answers, I am unable to give him the full reply I should have been glad to offer. 

" My Hon’ble Colleague finds cause for dissatisfaction in our surpluses, 
because he thinks that they may be the result of the exchange policy 
adopted nine years ago, and he does not approve of that policy. That 
policy, he will, however, remember, was the outcome of the deliberations of the 
most competent experts, on a question of great technical difficulty, and its success 
in achieving the desired end — securing a steady exchange — is conspicuous, 
and now practically unquestioned. For practical purposes, we need no longer 
consider or discuss it. In any case, the enormous benefits to the Indian people, 
from the sound financial position which we now enjoy, must be held as affording 
more than adequate compensation for many evils, even if such existed, and if 
they could rightly be attributed to our policy. 

" But, do the ills which my Hon’ble Colleague pictures to himself, really 
exist in the widespread way he assumes ? Does not my Hon’ble friend, who 
represents an unfortunately afflicted section of the country, and is necessarily, 
and rightly, deeply impressed by the sufferings he has seen around him, un- 
wittingly assume that the general condition of this great empire is exemplified 
by that of the relatively small distressed area which lies under his immediate 
observation ? I would ask him to compare extent of areas and heads of popula. 
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tion, in districts where famine conditions have prevailed,, during the last two 
years, with extent of areas and heads of population, where conditions have been 
normal or prosperous. And, if he requires further proof of the general, as dis- 
tinct from univetsal, well-being, I would ask him to consider the growth of 
imports of articles consumed by the indigenous population, the constant in- 
crease of traffic on our railways, the general growth of revenues from Excise , 
Stamps, and minor heads, and to seek diligently for any cause, other than 
general material prosperity, which could produce these results. 

“ It has been suggested that our present financial prosperity only indicates 
the prosperity of a small class, whilst the majority of the people are in distress. 
There might be grounds for such an idea, if we found our Customs returns 
increasing, only, or out of proportion, from importations of articles of luxury ; if 
we found our railway receipts increasing, out of proportion, from first and second 
class traffic ; if we found our Postal Savings Bank deposits increasing chiefly in 
the accounts of the large depositors ; or, if we found our income-tax returns from the 
larger incomes, rapidly augmenting ; but it is the opposite of all this that is the 
case. As I have pointed out, it is from import-duties on articles consumed by the 
agricultural and poorer classes, that we obtain rapidly expanding returns ; it is 
from goods and third class passenger traffic that our railways have prospered ; 
it is the small investors who multiply and increase their deposits in the Postal 
Savings Banks ; and it is our income-tax returns from incomes above Rs. 3,000 
per annum, which fail to meet our reasonable anticipations. 

“ My Hon’ble Colleague, in h’ft statement, has made some remarks which 
he will permit me to criticise. He begins by talking of similar surpluses. Well, 

I have looked at the figures he quotes, and I confess that I see no similarity, be- 
tween a deficit of 5 crores md a surplus of 7 crores. The figures given by him are, 
1897-1898, deficit 5-36 crores; 1898-1899, surplus 3-96 crores; 1899-1900. 
surplus 4 ‘i 6 crores; 1900-1901, surplus 2’50 crores ; 1 901 -1902, surplus 7 'oo 
crores. V/here are the similar surpluses? I only see figures showing a fluctuat- 
ing position, though one that is clearly improving and progressing in a very 
favourable direction. I think also that my Hon’ble Colleague, in his con- 
clusions on the question of the larger revenue that is now being raised, does 
not, perhaps, pay sufficient attention to the fact that we have increased expendi- 
ture in vie.v, and that we have already increased expenditure in directions 
which I believe meet with his full approval. If we were to cut down our reve- 
nues as he proposes, we should be urtable to face the expenditure which is 
generally held to be desirable. .Again, in the calculations which he has made, 
showing what I may, perhaps, call theoretical surpluses, my Hon’ble 
Colleague shows that, taking the figures which I read just now. namely, the 
actual deficit or surplus for each of the five years conside.ed, if we had not had 
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this, that, or other, special expenses, we should have had different results, and 
v:e should have had a surplus all through. I quite admit it. If you are not 
obliged to spend your money, you may keep it in your pocket ; but I do not 
myself see that anything is proved by a statement of this sort. We know that 
we have from time to time, and, unfortunately, too frequently, to provide for 
special expenditure, or, we have to face a special failure of revenue ; we cannot 
admit that the situation is certain, on the ground that, if we eliminate all special 
causes of fluctuation from one side and the other, we arrive at a fairly maintained 
average. 

"My Hon’ble Colleague raises a charge against Government that the in- 
crease of taxation was rapid and constant during a period of years from 1882 
to 1896*97, and he would have us believe that the increase in revenue (at least 
that is what I gather from his remarks) is solely due to this constant increase 
of taxation. But I think that this assumption is fully refuted by his own figures, 
since it was not during those years that there was any surplus. It is since those 
years, and during a period when there has been no increase of taxation what- 
soever, and when the natural growth of the revenues alone influenced the situ- 
ation, that we have had these surpluses. Then, my Hon’ble Colleague says 
‘ the land-tax too has come in in its own automatic way for large augmentations 
during the period and if I remember right, in the earlier part of his speech, he 
seemed to take me to task (under a misapprehension no doubt) for having 
instanced the increase in land -revenue, as evidence of increasing prosperity. 1 
most certainly did nothing of the sort ; in my Budget Statement, on the contrary, 
1 observed that the raising of the land -revenue is subject to such restrictions that 
we cannot count on it as a really elastic source of revenue. Again, my Hon’ble 
Colleague says, ‘ One startling fact about these land-revenue collections is that 
during the six years from 1896-97 to 1901-02 (a period including the two greatest 
famines of the century) these collections actually averaged 7*43 millions a 
year, as against £i 6 ' 6 ^ millions, the average for the six preceding years.’ 
These figures do not absolutely coincide with those which we have, but they 
are sufficiently near for me to accept them for the sake of argument. What are 
the facts of the case ? In thete big figure.s, my Hon’ble Colleague includes 
all increase of land-revenue from land newly irrigated and brought under cul- 
tivation during the period, and also the increase from land-revenue from the new 
Province of Burma. When these are deducted the figures are entirely changed, 
and we find his average for the first period to be IS’I5, and for the second 
period to be i5'25 : an infinitesimally small variation on so very large a sum. 

“ My Hon’ble Colleague also asks, why with four continuous years 
of fat surpluses to guide us, and no special cloud threatening our 
horizon, should we budget for a surplus of crores, when three times 
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the amount would have been nearer the mark, and that, calculated accord- 
ing to a reasonably cautious standard ? There certainly have been four years of 
surpluses, but there has not been that steady, uniform, progress which would 
be necessary to give absolute confidence as to what the future may have in 
store for us. As I explained in my Budget Statement, there is every reason to 
hope for a good surplus next year, but we have, as yet, no sufficient guarantee 
for the continuance of the very big surpluses of the last three years, and it is, 
if I maybe allowed to say so, a question in which all the necessary data and 
figures having been examined exceedingly carefully, first of all by Local Admi- 
nistrations, and then by the Central Government, we are in as fair a position to 
judge as any one else can be. 

“Then, my Hon’ble Colleague complains of a fall in prices due to the 
artificial appreciation of the rupee. I do not know whether I need go into all 
the arguments he deduces therefrom, or into the arguments which he deduces 
from speculation as to what will happen in the future, as regards prices, but I 
may point out that the Hon’ble Sri Ram considers that there has been a very 
great increase — 30 per .cent. — in prices ; so that there is a considerable difference 
of opinion on this relatively simple question ; and this between gentlemen who 
apparently draw the same conclusions from the most directly contradictory 
premises. 

*' Then, with reference to the question of the consumption by certain classes 
of the population of certain classes of imported goods, my Hon’ble friend thinks 
that only fine piece-goods, worn by the richer classes, are imported from Europe, 
and that the raiyats are selling, not buying, silver. He tell us too that the wealthy 
are a mere handful in the total population. Has it occurred to him to think 
what would be the appearance and gait of this wealthy handful, if they were, as 
he imagines, the only wearers of the 2,000 million yards imported in 1900-1901, 
and of the 229 million ounces of silver imported for private account, in the 
last five years? 

“ I earnestly recommend these considerations to the serious attention 
of my Hon’ble Friend. Such figures, and statements of fact, as I have had time 
to notice, are, not only, not convincing ; they are clearly incorrect, or misleading. 
I can only hope that a little more study and calm reflection will convince him 
that, far from there being any cause for despair, as regards either the present 
or the future, we may look forward, with good hope, to steady progress in ihe 
welfare and prosperity of the masses of the population of India. 

“ I find that I have omitted one point which, perhaps, I ought to have noticed, 
as my Hon’ble Colleague laid considerable stress on it. He has produced a 
table of exports, in which, having selected two particular successive periods, he 
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shows a serious falling off in valuable staple products, and he draws the most 
pessimistic conclusions from his figures. But why has my Hon’ble Friend 
compared the results of a period which he says ‘was marked by the two most 
disastrous famines of the century, ’ with a period of normal prosperity ? I must 
leave him to answer this question for himself. 

" I think that the public whom he would convert to the ideas he is pleased to 
enunciate, would prefer to consider the question from mere solid premises. It is 
clear that, for a fair comparison, exceptional periods of famine should be excluded. 
I think, that a comparison between two seven-year periods (normal agricultural 
cycles) excluding very recent famines, would be much more reasonable. If we 
take two such successive periods, 1882-83 to 1888-89, and 1889-90 to 1895-96, 
that is to say, up to the date of the first terrible famine, we find that all my Hon’ble 
Colleague’s calculations are entirely upset, and the results, following his method, 
are in many cases completely reversed, whilst in cotton exports, where there is a 
slight falling off in the second period, no account is taken of the increasing con- 
sumption of the Bombay cotton-mills. 

“ My Hon’ble Colleague, Rai Sri Ram Bahadu^, is not the only Member 
of the Legislative Council who proposes a reduction of the income-tax on small 
incomes. I have made my remarks on this question in reply to the Ho'n’ble 
Mr, Turner, and I need not repeat them. I will only say that my Hon’ble 
Friend has made the best of his brief. The facts connected with the case are, 
however, familiar to us, and although the permanent loss of 35 lakhs of revenue 
is a sufficiently serious matter, the proposal will be most fully considered, should 
the moment arrive for accepting some remission of taxation. 

“ With reference to the remarks on the necessity of the prompt distribution 
of takavi advances, I may state that the Government of India has not, in my 
experience, ever hesitated for a moment to sanction such grants when applied 
for by the competent local authorities. 

“ My Hon’ble Friend infers that the special grants sanctioned for Irrigation, 
Education, Public Works, Sanitation, and Administrative purposes are for ore 
year only. That is in the main correct, and the restriction is, I think, clearly 
necessary. It is our intention that the bulk of the money should be spent on 
objects involving as little recurring expenditure as possible. We could not, in 
present circumstances, undertake to provide for recurring expenditure to the fuU 
amount now sanctioned for a single year. We hope that circumstances will 
allow us in revising the Provincial Settlements to make some allowance for 
future expenditure under the heads specially indicated this year. 

“ With reference to my Hon’ble Colleague’s suggestion that further conces- 
sion.s should be made to the public both in the Postal and Telegraph Depart- 
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ments, I must point out that the Postal Department Budget, for the coming 
year, shows the very narrow margin of surplus of ;^23,ooo, only, on a total of 
1 ,377,000, whilst the Telegraph estimates show a positive loss of 3^114,000 
approximately. The question of a re-arrangement of rates for the transmission 
of inland telegrams has, however, already occupied our attention, and I should 
be ver)r glad if circumstances should hereafter permit us to reduce the charges. 

“ My Hon’ble Friend questions my assumption of the recuperative power of 
the raiyat, and he quotes against me, my words, that we had considered it advis- 
able in making the remission of arrears of land-revenue to give ‘ time to 
recuperate*. I do not follow the objection to this phrase. I have 
always understood that recuperation was essentially a matter of time, and that 
the term is inapplicable to immediate recovery. 

Again, I do not follow the argument that because the raiyat’s income is 
assumed to have increased by only R2 per annum, during the last 20 or 25 years, 
whilst the prices of food-stuffs are assumed to have increased by 20 or 30 per 
cent, during the same period, he is a sufferer. 

“ The raiyat is essentially a producer of food-stuffs, and he supplies his 
wants, other than those for food, from the sale of the surplus of his produce. Up 
to the limit of the quantity of produce which he requires for seed and for his 
own food, the difference in its price cannot affect him, and if, for the surplus which 
he sells, he is now able to obtain some 30 per cent, more than formerly, it would 
certainly seem that, from this point of view, his position has considerably improved. 

“ I admit that there is some foundation for my Hon’ble Colleague’s com- 
plaint that there are sometimes considerable difficulties in securing the free 
encashment of notes, or the supply of notes, at Mufassal Treasuries, and, as re- 
gards encouragement of the circulation of notes, it is certainly very desirable 
that all possible facilities should be given for their encashment. But we must re- 
member the vast extent of the empire, and I think that it will be realized that 
there are insuperable practical difficulties in furnishing all local treasuries with 
the large sum in cash and notes which, as regards the particular question under 
consideration, might be desirable. 

" I am most anxious to see such improvement, as may be practicable, made 
in this direction, but I must point out that it can never be to the advantage of 
Government to furnish notes to be used as a means of making large remittances 
at cheap rates; that is to say, to saddle Government with the expense of 
transfers required by private individuals who should fairly be called upon to pay 
themselves for such requirements. 

“ My Hon’ble Friend discusses the question of Provincial Settlements, and 
he quotes, with apparent disapproval,^ statement made by Sir James Westland, 
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to the effect that the first claim on Provincial revenues is the claim of the 
Imperial Government, I feel bound to state that the principle thus enunciated 
is one which I fully accept, and which I feel confident must be accepted by 
all my successors. 

• “ Has ray Hon*ble Friend fully considered what is the nature of the 

revenues which he terms Provincial ? I would point out to him that the revenues, 
the application of which we discuss in considering Provincial Settlements, are, 
speaking generally, in no sense Provincial. They are Imperial revenues, 
collected, for convenience, by Provincial Administrations, who deduct the cost of 
their collection, whilst benefitting provincially by the expenditure involved in 
that collection. It seems to me self-evident that the reasonable demands of the 
Central Government, on the proper working of which the whole administrative 
machine depends, must be held to have a primary lien on all revenues collected, 
except such as are specifically raised, in addition to ordinary taxes, for the 
satisfaction of purely local needs, 

‘ 3 * 

" In my Budget Statement, I mentioned the principles by which Government 
would be actuated in considering the next Provincial Settlement. 1 have 
nothing to add on that question. 

“ My Hon’ble Colleague alludes to the obligation of Provincial Governments 
to maintain minitnum annual closing balances. I think that, in this connection 
the following figures showing a comparison between the obligatory minimum 
balances and the estimated balances at the end of 1901-1902 will be of 
interest 








Minimum balances. 

Estimated balances 
at the end of 
1901-1902. 







R 
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Central Provinces 

• 

• « • 

• 

a 

8,00,000 

23,31,000 

Burma • 


• 

• • • 

a 

• 

12,00,000 

i> 4 o, 79,000 

Assam 

• 

• 

• • a 

• 

• 

5,00,000 

5,31,000 

Bengal • 

• 

• 

• a • 

• 

• 

20,00,000 

47,08,000 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh . 

a 

• 

20,00,000 

43 , 79 »ooo 

Punjab • 

• 

• 

• • • 

a 

• 

10,00,000 

19,61,000 

Madras • 

• 

• 

a C * 

• 

• 

20,00,000 

45 , 32,000 

Bombay • 

• 

• 


• 

• 

20,00,000 

64,38,000 
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“It will be remembered that when, at the end of last year, abnormal cir- 
cumstances had depleted certain Provincial Treasuries, the Central Government 
made special grants to bring them up to the required minimum. 

“ My Hon’ble Friend urges that Government should make large grants to 
municipalities and district boards. I must remind him that our purse is not 
inexhaustible, and that there is a limit to the strain which we can properly 
put on our credit. I would ask him to note that the outstanding total of 
advances to municipalities and district boards, on the 31st March, 1901, was 
R9,57,59,63 i. Further considerable advances have been made during the 
past year. 

“ My Hon’ble Friend has also touched on the question of octroi. I am pre- 
pared to admit that octroi has many advantages, but it has also certain dis- 
advantages, and particularly that of giving special openings for fraud. He 
mentioned, as objectionable, the possibility of the introduction of a house-tax, I 
cannot myself see why he should object to the idea of a house-tax. I can 
hardly think of a more useful municipal tax than a house-tax, which must be 
paid by those who can afford to pay, which for collection entails a minimum 
expenditure, and in connection w’ith which there can be no possibility of fraud. 

« 

“ My Hon’ble Colleague Mr. Smeaton criticises my statement regarding 
the circulation of currency notes, on the ground that the amount stated to be in 
circulation, includes notes locked up in treasuries and sub-treasuries. 

“ He will however observe, if he studies my Financial Statement, that in the 
second table given, which I mention as meriting the more important considera- 
tion, sums held by the Government Reserve Treasuries and by the Presidency 
Banks at their head offices, are excluded. I demur to the proposition that notes 
held in the ordinary treasuries and sub- treasuries should be excluded from 
comparative statements of the amount in circulation. 

*’My Hon’ble Colleague quotes the late Sir Richard Temple as an 
authority for estimating the incidence of the salt-tax at 3 per cent, on average 
incomes. I must point out that, now the average incidence for the whole 
population of British India, is about one half anna per mensem. Now, our 
pessimistic friends compute the average income of the indigent classes at two 
annas per diem, or 60 annas per mensem, and at this rate the incidence of the 
tax amounts only to ’83 per cent, on the poorest class in the land, or, allowing 
very liberally for non-working days, to a maximum of one per cent.” 
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His Excellency THE President said “ We have had a somewhat discur- 
sive discussion ; and as people are, as a rule, discursive only when they are in a 
good temper, 1 hope 1 may conclude that the second Budget of my Hon’ble friend 
the Financial Member is one that in its broad outlines has caused general satisfac- 
tion. There are several features of it which deserve to produce that result. The 
conversion of a modest into a handsome surplus in 1901-02, even if we have been 
assisted by good fortune, is itself gpratifying. But, even eliminating the accidental 
element from this expansion, and allowing for the caution with which my Hon’ble 
friend framed his estimates a year ago, there remains in the elasticity exhibited 
by our main heads of revenue, and in the steady growth of receipts from those 
sources which indicate purchasing power and prosperity — sufficient cause for 
temperate congratulation. It is a great thing, for instance, to know that after 
years of adversity and unfavourable criticism, we have finally turned the corner 
as regards our railways, and that, in addition to the innumerable benefits which they 
have brought to all classes in the country, they are now a steady recurring source 
of profit to the Indian taxpayer. During the three years since I took over my 
present office, more than 3,000 miles of railroad have been opened in India. 
Over 2,000 additional miles are under actual or impending construction, and we 
are gradually ’filling up the blank spaces in the map, and the more obvious gaps 
in the public needs. The increased receipts, not merely from the main imports, 
such as cotton, sugar, silver and mineral oils, but from Post Office, income-tax, 
stamps, excise, those sources in fact which I agree with the Hon’ble Sir Edward 
Law in, regarding as evidence of an improving margin of wealth and comfort in 
the country— point in the same direction. I know that it does not do to be too 
cheerful in Indian finance, partly because of the vicissitudes to which we are 
liable, and still more because anyone who dares to be cheerful is at once de- 
scribed as an optimist ; and an optimist in respect of Indian financial or economic 
progress appears to be regarded in some quarters as a dangerous character. No 
one, I think, can charge me with having been an offender in that respect. But 
in the Budget speeches which I have delivered from this chair, and of which this 
is now the fourth, I can point with satisfaction to the fact that the hopeful 
forecasts in which I have from time to time indulged have in no case been falsified, 
while when I said last year that India was already beginning to tread upon a 
brighter and happier pathway, I could not have wished for a more ample vindi- 
cation of my remark than the Budget Statement which twelve months later has 
been laid upon this table. 

“ However, when a Government finds itself in possession of large balances, 
the world is always more interested to know what they are going to d o with 
them than how they got them : and I turn accordingly to the manner in which 
we have decided to dispose of our surplus funds. There are three methods of 
dealing with a surplus other than boarding it. The first is to reduce taxation. 
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the second is to increase administrative expenditure, and the third is to give 
relief to suffering classes or interests. Do not let it be supposed that before 
deciding to adopt the second and third, we did not most carefully and exhaust- 
ively consider the first. Every Government, every Viceroy, and every Finance 
-Minister, must wish to reduce taxation if they honestly and conscientiously can. 
We are not above those feelings ; and, for my own part, if the conditions of our 
finance continue to improve, I entertain reasonable hopes of being able to 
recommend such a reduction before I leave this country. The Hon’ble Mr* 
Charlu said that he had never known a tax imposed in this country and after- 
wards taken off. He forgot that only an hour or two earlier he himself and all 
of us had voted for the abolition of the pandhari«tax in the Central Provinces. 
But the questions which we had to ask ourselves on the present occasion were 
these. Are the burdens imposed upon the community by existing taxation so 
heavy as to stand in urgent need of mitigation? Is our position sufficiently 
assured to enable us to make what must be a permanent sacrifice of revenue, 
and to make it on a sufficient scale to relieve the people upon whom it presses 
with greatest weight ? After a period of exceptional distress that has been con- 
fined to distinct parts of the country, is a reduction of taxation which is bound 
to be general, rather than partial, in its application, the best method of setting 
the sufferers upon their legs again ? We could not truthfully answer these 
questions in the affirmative. Though we have had surpluses now for three years, 
we could not say with absolute confidence that we have entered upon an era o f 
assured annual surpluses. There is still a good deal of distress, and of condi- 
tions bordering upon famine, in other parts of India, and we all felt that we 
should like to see the outcome of the next monsoon. Again, we convinced our- 
selves upon enquiry that even if we had run the risk and had reduced taxation, 
we should not have brought our charity home to those who most need it with 
the directness that we desired. A good deal of the sacrifice would have been 
spent upon classes and persons who, though they would have welcomed the 
relief, and though we might have been glad to give it, do not stand in real want. 
I do not share the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s views on our taxation. I donot 
believe that its total burden presses with cruelty upon the people. If the 
Hon’ble Member were to transfer his residence to any European country, I 
expect that he would very soon be back again here, with altered views about 
fiscal matters . In the case of taxes affecting the entire community, it is further 
certain that unless the reduction were on a very large scale indeed, the benefit 
would never reach the consumers at all. The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law in his 
reply has given the figures of what a substantial reduction of the salt-tax would 
mean. I wonder if half the speakers and writers who so glibly recommend it 
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have worked out what it would cost, and have paused to consider whether we 
could, in the present year, have afforded such a sacrifice. It is a question of 
capacity much more than of inclination. When the sacrifice entailed is to be 
reckoned not in lakhs but in crores, the critics of Government can afford to be 
generous, because they have no responsibility ; but Government, which is re- 
sponsible, is bound to be circumspect. 

“We did not, however, come to our decision without consulting the heads of 
Local Administrations, and we found that, without an exception, they were in 
favour of relief in preference to reduction. The point upon which we laud the 
greatest stress was that relief, if given, should be given to the needy. Now the 
neediest among the needy in British India are, as no one will dispute, the culti* 
vators who in Bombay, the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, 
and the British district of Ajmer, have, during the past two years, been so 
grievously smitten by famine. We ascertained that the total arrears of land- 
revenue, already suspended in these areas, was just short of 3 crores, or a sum 
of 1, 320,000. We therefore resolved to wipe off the whole of these arrears by 
a stroke of the pen. It would have taken three or four years to collect this sum, 
and a good deal of it, no doubt, would have never been collected at all. We 
thought it better, however, to remove all doubt upon the matter by writing off 
the entire debt, and by compensating the Local Governments for the portion of 
it that would, in ordinary circumstances, have fallen to their share. I have not 
yet heard of anybody, and there has been no one in this debate, who has seri- 
ously questioned the propriety of this decision. Looking to all that we have 
gone through, and may perhaps have to go through again, I am not going to 
claim this as a Prosperity Budget. But I do emphatically claim it as a Poor 
man’s Budget and a Peasant’s Budget, and it has been a source of the greatest 
pleasure to my colleagues and myself to be able to evince our sympathy with 
those classes in this practical form. I was glad to hear from the Hon’ble 
Mr. Bose, who is such a firm friend of their interests, that our gift has been 
received with deep gratitude. 

“ Our second object was to set going again at a becoming rate of speed the 
administrative machine in the various provinces. Owing to the strain of the 
past few years, the stokers have everywhere been stinting their fuel in the fur- 
naces, and the engines have not been going at much more than half speed. 
Every branch of administration has suffered in consequence — education, police, 
public works, sanitation. This gra.dual deterioration is, in the long run, fatal to 
efficiency, for the machine itself gets rusty and unequal to its .maximum -capa- 
city, while the engineers become indifferent and slack. Our first pproceedbg 
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was out of the large realised surplus of the past year to assign 40 lakhs or 
j^266,ooo as grants-in-aid to those provinces, Bombay, Madras, the 

Central Provinces, and the Punjab, where the suspension of work had been most 
marked and most serious. This was for non-recurring expenditure, intended to 
restore the provincial administrations to the normal level of capacity and out- 
turn. Our next step was to provide the provinces in general with the materials 
for the fresh burst of activity which we desire to press upon them> by grants 
from our anticipated surplus of the ensuing financial year. With this object we 
have given them a further 90 lakhs or ;^6oo,ooo. Of this, 40 lakhs are to be 
devoted to education. A good deal of this will clearly be non-recurring ex- 
penditure. But we entertain such strong views about the need of a greater out- 
lay upon education, and the measures which we already have in hand, or are 
abbut to undertake, for the expansion of every branch of educational effort in 
India, must require such a continuous expenditure, that the charge is not likely 
to be reduced in succeeding years. The remaining 50 lakhs we have given to 
public works and sanitation, in both of which respects progress has been arrested 
in many quarters, and to making up the deficiencies in provincial establishments ; 
of these 50 lakhs, it is estimated that 30 will be recurring. I have been glad 
to hear from the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal so frank a testimony to the 
wisdom as well as the generosity of our policy in this respect. It is quite a new 
sensation for the Government of India to be applauded as the fond parent o^ a 
large family of devoted though impecunious children. I only hope that the 
experience will not be a short-lived one, and that the Local Governments in their 
gratitude for our bounty will not fail to exerdse the greatest vigilance and 
economy in its distribution. 

“Finally, we decided not to wait for the Report of the Irrigation Commission, 
but to devote an additional sum of 25 lakhs to minor works, such as tanks and 
wells, over and beyond the grant for larger works, which has been kept, since I 
have been in India, at the annual figure of i crore. My Hon’ble colleague 
pointed out in his opening statement that if we add to these the sum given from 
the Famine Insurance Grant for unproductive works, we shall be spending upon 
irrigation in the following year a total capital outlay of 1 39 lakhs or 5^927,000 — 
a sufficient answer, I hope, to any who may hitherto have suspected the Indian 
Government of indifference to this most pressing need. 

“ I havemow explained and defended the financial policy which has found 
expression in this Budget ; and I claim for it, that though alternative methods 
of spending our money might have been forthcoming, no means could have been 
devised better calculated to diffuse its benefits through every part of the 
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country or to carry the sorely needed relief more swiftly to the necessitous spots. 
I now pass to a consideration of the general policy which has been pursued by 
the Government of India during the past twelve months, and of the degree of 
advance that has been made on the path that we have chalked out for ourselves, 

“ A year ago I gave an indication In outline of the various projects that we 
have in view. I should like, if I have time while in India, to place upon the 
anvil every branch of Indian policy and administration, to test its efficiency and 
durability, and, if possible, do something for its improvement ; always bearing 
in mind that there is no finality in India or anywhere else, and that the utmost 
that any one Government or Head of a Government can effect is to hand over 
the administrative machine to the next comer with all its parts intact and in 
good working order, capable of answering the fullest requirements that the 
conditions of the time are likely to impose. We have, I think, made substantial 
progress in several directions. 

“The new Frontier Province has been started upon its career, and I am 
very hopeful that it will tend to unity and continuity of policy in respect of the 
Frontier. That it will result in the quicker despatch of business is quite certain, 
and has already been demonstrated in connection with recent events in Waziri- 
stan. We have fortunately had peace for three years in Chitral, Dir, the Khyber, 
the Samana, and the Kurram. The Chitral reliefs, which now take place in 
the autumn, have been conducted without the firing of a single shot. I am 
presently going up to Peshawar to inspect things myself, and to see the frontier 
Khans and jirgas who will be summoned to meet me in Durbar. Our policy 
of substituting tribal militia for the regular troops in advanced positions on the 
Frontier is slowly but surely coming into operation. It is now more than two 
years since the British garrison was able to leave the Khyber. The Samana 
Rifles are about to be entrusted with some of the Samana posts. The Military 
are on the eve of being withdrawn from jthe Kurram, where the Kurram Rifles 
have reached a high standard of efficiency. The Khushalgarh-Kohat Railway 
has already entered Kohat, and the line is being pushed on towards Thai. The 
Kohat Pass Road has been opened, and is in constant use. On this section of 
the Frontier we may certainly point to good work done, peace so far unbroken, 
and greater security obtained. 

“We have observed with pleasure that the death of that remarkable man, the 
late Amir of Afghanistan, during the last year, has been followed by the tranquil 
succession of his son, the Amir Habibulla, without any of those disturbances 
which had for long been predicted. The latest news from Kabul does not men- 
tion any uneasiness, and we earnestly trust that the present ruler may consoli* 
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date his position and continue on a larger scale the reforms which had been ini- 
tiated by his father. The most friendly relations prevail between the British 
Government and His Highness ; and our hope is that the alliance between the 
two Governments may become even firmer and more intimate as time passes on. 
Where the interests of two parties are identical, there exists a natural bond of 
union. 

" Further down the Frontier we have been involved throughout the past year 
in a blockade of the Mahsud Waziris. This turbulent tribe — one of the most 
unruly of the Pathan clans — had carried their raids and offences upon British 
territory and British protected subjects to a point at which the arrears of fines 
had reached a formidable sum. We offered them the opportunity of clearing off 
this debt, and of starting afresh under a system of tribal subsidies, paid to the 
tribe, and distributed among themselves. They declined these terms, and a 
blockade was imposed and maintained with as much strictness and severity as 
were possible along a cordon many hundreds of miles in length, through a coun- 
try of immense physical difficulty. I observe that the policy of a blockade 
arouses almost as conflicting emotions in the bosoms of Frontier critics as 
used to do, for instance, the Frontier policies of Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Lytton. Those who prefer the drastic methods of an expedition denounce 
a blockade, and do their best to prove that it is either a failure or a sham. 
Those who, from the experience of past expeditions, with their shocking 
disproportion of cost to result, ffistrust that method of procedure, as strongly 
favour a blockade. For my own part, I regard the two as alternative methods 
of coercing a hostile or rebellious tribe, and the distinction between them 
as one of policy rather than of ethics. Of the two I would certainly prefer 
to try the blockade first, both because it is so far less costly,, and because 
it is attended by so much less loss of life and acute suffering. But when, in 
the course of a blockade, the enemy persist in making a series of savage 
attacks upon our outposts and convoys and men, cutting up frequent parties and 
becoming possessed of a large number of long-range rifles, then I am not going 
to sit idle and allow these acts to be pursued with impunity. Therefore it was 
that towards the close of last year we decided, while still maintaining the block- 
ade intact, to initiate a series of retaliatory sallies or reprisals upon those who 
had provoked them. These reprisals were conducted. with great gallantry and 
endurance by the soldiers, who were pushed forward from the cordon line. At 
no time were more than 5,500 men engaged in active operations, being split up 
into smaller columns, which scoured the valleys of the tribesmen, inflicting 
■what damage they could, and conclusively proving the vulnerability of even the 
heart of the M^^sud country. These proceedings -soon brought the tribe to 

2 H 
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their knees. The balance of the fine was paid up, the captured rifles were sur- 
rendered, security was given for the restitution of flocks and herds seized by 
the Mahsuds during the blockade, and for the expulsion of outlaws from the 
country ; the principle of tribal responsibility for future offences has been expli- 
citly accepted ; and on these conditions the blockade has been finally raised, and 
a state of peace has been resumed. I said something just now about the rela- 
tive. cost of an expedition of the old-fashioned sort and a blockade. When I 
add that the former seldom costs less than a lakh a day, and when you see that 
my Hon’ble Military Colleague has entered in this Budget an estimate for our 
Mahsud proceedings of less than 16 lakhs, the bulk of which will have been 
incurred by the military movements at the end, I think it will be admitted that 
we chose the more economical course. If there be any one who argues that this 
is a large price to pay for the recovery of a fine originally fixed at one lakh of 
rupees, 1 would remind him that the tribe have lost very much more than the fine. 
They have lost in the forfeited allowances of 15 months a sum of lakh, in 
the value of rifles surrendered by them ^ lakh, in the value of property destroyed 
and live-stock captured by our troops 2^ lakhs : so that the total loss to 
the tribe, the fine included, has been in excess of 5 lakhs. If, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment of India has disbursed a net sum of 10 lakhs or even more, is not that, I 
ask, a small price to pay for the restoration of peace along the most difficult and 
troubled section of our border ? Whether the peace will be lasting or not, I will 
not presume to foretell. The Waziristan problem is not of my creation, and I 
can but handle it to the best of my ability, and endeavour to evolve order and 
tranquillity out of one of the most complex and troublesome situations that even 
the North-Western Frontier has ever presented to the Government of India. I 
want nothing better than to live at peace with these people, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to leave them alone. But if they reject these overtures and persist in a 
policy of outrage and rapine and disorder, then 1 shall hit back and hit hard. 
While these events have been going on, the policy of the Frontier Militia in 
Waziristan has necessarily been somewhat in the air, though the South Waziri 
Militia, which included a good many Mahsuds who stood firm to us even through 
the conflict with thdr countrymen, covered themselves on more than one occa- 
sion with considerable credit. Now that peace is restored, the Militia will have 
a better chance, and it is notable that one of the principal demands put forward 
by the defeated clansmen at the recent jirga was that larger opportunities 
might be afforded to them of enlisting in the British service in future. 

‘'To resume my former narrative of political and administrative progress 
durmg the past year. In the interval the Imperial Cadet Corps, which is a dear 
child of mine, has started into being. We have without difficulty selected over 
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twenty young men from the princely and aristocratic families of all India, drawing 
them from districts as far apart as Hyderabad, Vizianagram, the Frontier, Raj- 
putana and Kathiawar. The Corps includes four Ruling Chiefs who have come 
to us at their own wish. The discipline and training provided are in the main 
military, and the standard of living enforced is simple and strict. I am hopeful 
that in this institution we shall have found a means of providing honourable 
employment for selected scions of the Indian aristocracy and of training the 
pick of their number so as to qualify for future military rank and service. 

” The Hon’ble Sir Edmond Elies in his memorandum has given an account of 
the steady advance that is being made in the work of rendering our Indian Army, 
both European and Native, a more efficient machine. There are some who contend 
that its numbers are too small for the gigantic task with which they might one 
day be confronted. There are others who argue, like our Hon’ble Military critic 
from Madras, that they are more than sufficient for every day needs. Both 
parties will admit the cardinal importance of making the existing army as fit for 
its task as the application of the latest results, whether of military invention or of 
experience in the field, renders possible ; and the present Commander-in-Chief 
and the Military Member have addressed themselves to this object with a 
business-like energy that finds its reflection in many notable reforms already 
achieved or in course of execution. The re-armament, both of infantry and 
cavalry, and of our batteries of artillery, which is being pursued with as much 
rapidity as the supply of weapons admits of, the reorganisation of the Madras 
Army by a bold infusion of the fighting blood of more northern races, the 
creation of a transport system with an existence other than on paper, the con- 
struction of light frontier railways, the endeavour to render India self-providing 
in respect of armaments and ammunition, large measures of administrative 
decentralisation, the reform of our horse-breeding establishments, the ventila- 
tion and lighting of our barracks by electricity, the settlement of the canton- 
ments’ difficulty by the legislation which has passed this Council, and, above 
gll the addition of a large number of officers to the Indian Staff Corps — for 
there can be no doubt that for a long time our regiments have been sadly under- 
officered, and that it has been found well nigh impossible to reconcile the 
standards of regimental efficiency with the numerous calls that are made upon 
the officers for service on the frontier, for non-military service in fighting famine 
and plague, and for service in other parts of the Empire — where the authorities 
seem to fancy the Indian officer more than they do any one else — all these plans 
and projects I say, which have taken, or are taking, shape, mark a policy of 
sustained and steadfast advance. That we have been assisted in carrying 
them out by the handsome savings that have accrued to iis from the absence 
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of our troops at the Imperial expense in South Africa and China is well known. 
But we have also had our set-back in the extra charge that seems likely 
to be imposed upon us in connection with the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government to raise the scale of pay of the British soldier. We had 
not expected, and we can hardly be expected to welcome this change, and we 
have placed our views upon it before His Majesty’s Government. 

“ I am happy to be able to record the fact that we have in the past year 
secured that reduction in the telegraphic rates between Europe and India for 
which I undertook to press three years ago. It is not as large a reduction as 
I should personally have liked or as will one day come. But we have secured 
a conditional promise of a further reduction from ss. 6d. to qs. a word if the 
returns from traffic are found to justify it. I should like also to find time to 
consider the question raised by the Hon’ble Mr. Turner of telegraphic charges 
within this country, which seem to me to admit of some reform. 

“ It is gratifying to find that the policy which we initiated here three years 
ago of combating by such means as lay in our power the inequitable system of 
sugar bounties has not been without its effect upon public opinion elsewhere. I 
do not doubt that it has played its part in contributing towards the practical 
abolition of those bounties, which has been the result of the recent Brussels 
Conference, and which is one among many evidences of the shrewd and tactful 
diplomacy of Lord Lansdowne. The Convention has not yet been ratified by the 
Legislatures of Foreign Powers, and, until it comes into operation, we must 
continue our precautions here.. We must also be on our guard that the real 
objects of the agreement are not evaded by indirect bounties in one or other of 
many forms. 

“ Passing to the sphere of internal administration, there are many respects in 
which we can claim that distinct progress has been made. The sing ularly able 
Report of Sir Antony hlacDonnell and his colleagues upon the Famine Commis* 
sion of last year, has enabled us to frame definite rules upon many disputed 
points of famine policy and procedure ; and we are, I hope, in process of evolving 
a Famine Code of general acceptance, which will guide our officers in future 
struggles. 

" In the course of last summer we completed a most careful and searching 
survey of the whole of our Land-revenue policy, and we endeavoured, in answer 
to our critics, to furnish to the world no mere departmental defence of our methods 
and objects, but a serious and conscientious examination of the subject of assess- 
jnents.in relation, to the various p^s of India, and tp define the lines of broad and 
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generous treatment in the future. Our pronouncement was not an academic 
treatise, meant to be read, or perhaps skipped, and then forgotten. W e intend it 
to he a. rule of guidance to the Local Administrations ; and on points where doubt 
exists, or where the local practice does not appear to be in accordance with the 
principles laid down, we have addressed them with a view to ensuring conformity 
in the future, I am grateful for the reception that this document has met with 
from the public, which has more than repaid me for the months of labour that 
were devoted to the task. I hope that it has removed some misconceptions, and 
dissipated some doubts. 

" I have already mentioned the large grants that we are maMng in the forth- 
coming year to education. These are the prelude to a policy of educational 
reform that was inaugurated with the deliberations of the Simla Conference last 
year, that is now being further investigated in respect of University education, — 
a most important branch of the subject, — by the Commission that is sitting 
under the presidency of the Legal Member, and that will not stop until it has 
embraced every branch of educational activity — secondary, primary, technical, 
industrial, and commercial. In all these respects money has been grudged in the 
past, and effort has been wasted or diffused, in the main from want of a definite 
plan. I conceive that a ruler could not bequeath to India a better legacy than the 
introduction of system, shape, and consistency into that which has hitherto been 
somewhat formless and void. Upon everyone of the particulars that I have 
named, the Local Governments have been addressed : their opinions have been- 
invited as to positive suggestions and definite needs ; and before another year 
has passed, I hope that we may appear before the Indian public with a concrete 
policy that will communicate to education in its various branches an impetus 
that will not quickly faint or fade away. A Director-General of Education has 
arrived from England to act as adviser to the Government of India, and to 
assure that continuous interest in the matter at head-quarters which has some- 
times been lacking. There is only one consideration that I would ask the public 
to bear steadily in mind. Education, if it is to be reformed, must be reformed 
for education’s sake, not for the sake of politic^ interests, or racial interests, or 
class interests, or personal interests. If that golden rule be borne in mind both 
by the Government and the public, we shall get through. If it be forgotten, 
then the most strenuous of efforts may be choked with disappointment, or may 
perish in recriminations. 

“ Throughout the past cold weather, the most momentous of our recent 
Commissions has been taking evidence in different parts of India upon the ques- 
tion of future extensions of Inigation in this country. The figures that I have 
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prewously quoted \wll have reflected the general sympathy with which the 
Government of India regard a policy of unhesitating, even if it be sometimes 
eitperimental, advance in this direction. So vast is the field, so complex the 
subject, so enormously important may be the results; that a second cold weather 
will be required before the Commission has completed its labours. I warn the 
country that its- report will mean the expenditure of money, perhaps of much 
money, in the future ; and I invite those gentlemen who are so keen upon exten- 
sive reductions of taxation, and who are probably also among the foremost 
champions of a generous policy of irrigation, to pause a little, and- think whether 
there is perfect consistency in their attitude. I say boldly that my policy in 
India involves the spending, though not, I hope, the waste, of money. You 
cannot have reforms, and not pay for them. I shall hope to leave administra- 
tion in India more efiBcient than I found it. But I shall assuredly not do so 
unless I add, i do not say to the relative, but to the aggregate, expense. 

“There are several questions which we have upon the stocks, and which we 
hope to carry forward driring the ensuing year. There is the institution of 
Agricultui^ Banks, or Mutual Credit Societies, which has been alluded to by the 
Hon’bleSir Edward Law. I am far from predicting confidently that this experi- 
ment will be suited to the conditions of Indian life. But at least let us try, and if 
we do not attain success, let it not be from failure to deserve it. Sir Edward Law 
and I are very anxious to see a large development of steel and iron-making in- 
dustries in this country. India, with its great resources, ought to be far more 
self-sufficing than she is. One day, when we are gone, this will be a great industrial 
and manufacturing country, and we may be proud of having added our humble 
pebble to the c^ of her future prosperity. There is another respect in which 
we are desirous to bring our administrative mechanism more up to the level of 
modern requirements. This is by the institution of a Commercial Bureau, or Depart- 
ment of Government, which will take special charge of trade, customs, and the like, 
and will both advise Government, and act as the intermediary between it and the 
mercantile public. In another direction I hope to communicate a definite stimulus 
and to breathe fresh life into the dwindling and sometimes perishing art industries 
of India, by holding an Exhibition in connection with the Coronation Durbar at 
Delhi in January nert. I should be very sorry if that great function, even though 
it be one of offidsd ceremony and national rejoicing, were mainly limited to 
pageantry and pleasure. I should like it to be of permanent service to the 
people; and rb occurred to me that a better way of securing that end could not 
be contrived than to assemble there a collection of all the best that- the Indian 
attifieef o!r handicraftsman is' capable of producing, so as both to appeal to the 
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taste of the immense audience that will be gathered together, and to encourage 
and revive the industries themselves. 

“ Lastly, there is another subject that we are about to take in hand. I spoke 
last year of Police Reform as one of the most urgent needs of Indian adminis- 
tration. The matter has not been lost sight of since, and we have recently sent 
home proposals to the Secretary of State for the constitution of a Commission, 
to concentrate into final shape and conclude the independent enquiries that we 
have been making, but that are at present somewhat lacking in consistency and 
unity, because of the very varying aspect of the problem in the different pro- 
vinces. This will, I hope, be the last big Commission for the appointment of 
which I shall be responsible, but the work that lies before it, and that touches 
every home, and almost every individual in every home, in the country will not 
be the least in importance. I agree with His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
in thinking that in some respects it will be the iBrst. 

" Now I can quite believe that there will be some per sons who will say that 
the present administration is earning a strange and abnormal repute, as one of 
Commissions, Committees, and enquiries. The charge is quite true. I do not 
for one moment dispute it. We have had a Famine Commission, and a Horse* 
breeding Commission. We have got now at work an Irrigation Commission and 
a Universities Commission. We have a very alert and capable Special Commis- 
sioner who is examining into our railways ; and I started nearly three years ago 
the plan of a Trairelling Railway Commission, that has already visited and con- 
ducted local enquiries in several parts of India. I have myself presided over Con- 
ferences to enquire into the question of Education at large, and into the teaching 
and system of the Chiefs’ Colleges. W e have had Committees to report upon Agri- 
cultural Banks, upon military decentralisation, upon Commissariat fraudts, upon 
the starting of technical and industrial sdiools, and upon other and less import- 
ant matters. And now there is the proposal of a Police Commisrion which 
I have just launched. What, it may be said, is the use of all these investiga- 
tions ? Are you not tending to obscure the issue, and to delay action ? The 
answer to these questions is, in my opinion, very simple. The object of all 
these enquiries is in every case the same, vie., to arrive at the truth. The truth 
ought, I suppose, theoretically to be lying about, like an exquisite shell on the 
sea-shore, open to the eyes of men. But in practice it is apt to be overlaid by aU 
manner of sea-weed and sand and slime, and it has to be dug out and extricated 
from its covering of its surroundings. If I have undertaken- the policy of reform 
of which I have been speaking, I positively decline to accept the respoa- 
sibility until we know where we are, what ate the exact features of the probleoi 
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that we have to deal with, and what, on the whole, is the best 'that it is open 
to us to do. A reform in India is a change applied not to a town, or a district, 
or a province, or a country, but to a continent. Conceive anyone proposing a 
new plan or a new policy for the whole of Europe — if such a thing were practicable 
— and doing it without the fullest enquiry in advance — enquiry both to ascertain 
the dimensions and necessities of the case, and to let the various experts and 
authorities have their say. There is no country in which this is more essential 
than India, where there is always a danger that the executive authority may 
be out of touch with a constituency so scattered and so huge, and where therefore 
1 am always insisting upon the necessity of building bridges between the Govern- 
ment and the people. I do not say that every Commission or Committee is 
everywhere invariably appointed with the objects that I have described. I have 
known the opposite. They may be said, indeed, to fall into two categories. 
Commissions to shelve and Commissions to solve. If anyone thinks that 
any of the Indian enquiries to which I have alluded have belonged to the former 
class, he is greatly mistaken ; and if any sleeping partner in the abuses or errors 
which we desire to correct is hugging to himself the illusion that these Com- 
missions will pass by like a gust of wind, and leave no trace but a report behind, 
he will suffer a rude awakening. I am a disciple of the wise man who said that 
words are women, but deeds are men ; and though I am far from anticipating 
that any of our investigators will show the slightest lack of virility in their 
reports— the Famine Commission certainly did not — yet it is to the action taken 
upon their reports, rather than to the reports themselves, that the final weight is 
to be attached. Perhaps I may also add that, if anyone is disposed to think that 
the constitution of an Indian Commission, and its process from the cradle to the 
grave, are light and perfunctory operations, that can be airily undertaken by one 
who is either a dilettante or is inclined to be a shirk, he displays an extreme 
ignorance of the subject. 1 here is the reference to be drawn up involving long 
and anxious study, the Secretary of State to be consulted, the consent of his 
Council obtained, the members to be selected by a careful balance of the interests 
and merits, not merely of individuals, but of provinces, races, and even of creeds. 
Very often there is prolonged correspondence with Local Governments. Then, 
when the work is started, references and intermediate reports are continually 
coming in, which the head of the Government is compelled to study. Later on 
there is the Report itself, which condenses the labours perhaps of a twelve 
month, and the intellectual precipitation of a multitude of minds. Then comes 
the detailed examination of the Report, the discussion of the extent to which it 
can or should be acted upon, further consultation with the Home Government, 
and perhaps with Local Governments, and, finally, the orders of Government in 
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a succinct form! I can assure Hon’ble Members that it needs, not indifference, 
but no small spirit, to start and to see through an Indian Commission from 
beginning to end, and I would earnestly recommend any Viceroy who desires 
to have a quiet and easy time to eschew my perilous example. 

“ Before I close this long but not, I hope, unjustified speech, there is one 
subject to which I should like to make brief allusion. I daresay that Hon’ble 
Members are familiar with the view, to which I have often given public expres- 
sion, of the part that is played by India in the Imperial system. I am myself by 
instinct, and by conviction, an Imperialist, and I regard the British Empire not 
merely as a source of honourable pride to Englishmen, but as a blessing to the 
world. In the picture of what the Empire is, and what it is capable of doing, 
India has always, in my eyes, assumed a predominant place. Her geographical 
position, her resources, and the part that she has played in history, are sufficient 
to explain this importance. But I often wonder if the outside public has any 
conception of the extent to which it is illustrated in the politics of the hour, or 
of the contributions that have been made by this great dependency to the cohe- 
sion and defence of the Empire. I should like to give to this Council a few 
illustrations of my meaning, derived from the experiences of the past two years. 

” It is, I think, generally known that it was by the loan and prompt despatch 
of British troops from India that Natal was saved from being overran by the 
Boers at the beginning of the South African Campaign. It was the holding of 
Ladysmith that prevented them from sweeping down to the sea. That service 
has been publicly acknowledged by the Commander -in- Chief in England, and by 
the Secretary of State for War. It is also known that it was an Indian General 
Commanding Native troops from India that relieved the Legations at Peking ; 
and further that, in the absence of our European troops elsewhere, it has been 
by Native regiments that our garrisons in China have since been supplied. But 
-the extent or value of our contribution in either case is perhaps imperfectly 
understood. Since the beginning of the war in South Africa, we have sent from 
India 13,200 British officers and men to that country, of whom 10,000 are 
still absent. Over 9,000 Natives, principally followers, have gone with them, 
of whom 5, 600 are still away. To China we sent 1,300 British officers and men, 
nearly 20,000 Native troops, and 17,500 Native followers, of whom 10,000 
-Native soldiers and 3,500 followers are still away. I venture to say that these 
are very large and handsome contributions. 

“ Then I would like to mention another respect in which we have been of 
.service. Tlus has been in the provision of ammunition, stores, and supplies. In 
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these two wars we have sent out from India 21 million rounds of ammunition, and 
114,000 projectiles and shells, 11,000 tents, ii,coo sets of saddlery, 315,000 hel- 
mets, 169,000 blankets, 290,000 pairs of boots, 42,000 tons of fodder and rations, 
and 940,000 garments of various descriptions. 1 hese articles have not been re- 
quired either wholly or mainly for the Indian forces. They have been ordered for 
all the troops in the field. The whole of them have been manufactured in this 
country, and the benefit has not of course been altogether one-sided, since their 
manufacture has given employment and wages to thousands of Indian artisans- 
During the same period we have sent out 1 1,600 horses, 6,700 mules and ponies, 
and 2,700 bullocks. We have also despatched small bodies of men to take part 
in minor campaigns that have been waged in Somaliland, Jubaland, and other 
parts of Africa ; and we have undertaken to raise, for the Colonial Office, 5 
Native regiments for service in the Asiatic Colonies or possessions of Great 
Britain. 

But our services do not stop short at the loan of military resources and men, 
India is becoming a valuable nursery of public servants in every branch of admin- 
istration, upon whom foreign Governments as well as the British Empire show 
an increasing inclination to indent. We have over a dozen officers from India 
in the service of Siam. We have Medical officers serving in Persia, Abyssinia, 
East Africa, and the Straits Settlements, W e have Engineers in Egypt, 
Nigeria, Uganda, and China, W e have postal and telegraphic officers at the 
sources of the Nile, on the Zambesi, and at the Cape. Scarcely a week passes but 
1 do not receive a request for the loan or gift of the services of some officer 
with an Indian training. This is a tribute to our system, and a striking vindica- 
tion of its value. 

Now, when the Empire calls upon us to make these contributions or loans, 
I do not pretend that on our side of the ledger is to be written only loss. Very 
far from it. The entire expenses of the troops while they are out of India are, 
of course, borne by the Imperial Government, and everything ordered from us 
is paid for by them. Nay more, the absence of these large bodies of men in 
South Africa and China for so long a period of time has resulted in the present 
case in very great savings to ourselves, owing to the relief of all financial respon- 
sibility for the absent units. These savings have amounted to a sum of 3|- crores, 
or ;^2, 1 80,000, and without them we should not have been able to embark upon 
the policy of military reorganisation that I have before sketched. 

“We, therefore, have profited as well as the Empire, although our profit has 
been pecuniary, while hers has been moral and material. Our gain has been due 
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to the accident of the prolonged absence of our troops. But our contribution 
was made independently of any thought or prospect of gain, and was a service to 
the Empire. By reducing our garrisons, we were content to run a certain risk — 
for who knows what may happen on an Asiatic frontier — but we did it in the 
interests of the Empire, with whose stability our own is bound up. During the 
past three years it has been the constant duty of the Government of India to 
balance the Imperial and the Indian aspects of our obligations : and if we have 
been helpful to the Empire without detriment to the true interests of this country, 
then I am sura that there is no one who will not be willing to endorse and even 
to share our responsibility. We do not go upon our knees and supplicate for 
favours in return. But we beg that the part played by India in the Imperial 
system, and the services rendered by us in time of trouble, may not be forgotten 
by the British nation, and that they may find in it, when the occasion arises, 
good grounds for reciprocal generosity and help.” 

The Council adjourned sine die. 


Calcutta ; 

The 27th March^ IQ02. 
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H. W. C. CARNDUFF, 

Secretary to the Government of India^ 
Legislative Department. 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India, assembled for the 
purpose of making Lams and Regulations under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Acts, l86i and i8g2 (24 & 2$ Vict.^ c. 67, and 55 & 56 
Viet,, c. 14). 


The Council met at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Friday, the 23rd May, 1902. 

Present: 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, P.C., G.M.S.i., G.M.I.E., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G C.I.E., K.C.B., Com- 
mander-in- Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, C.s.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. F. Finlay, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Sayyid Husain Bilgrami. 

INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay moved for leave to Introduce a Bill further to 
amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. He said : — “ This Bill, though important, 
does not involve the acceptance by this Council of any new principle. It will 
merely supplement legislation which was accepted by the Council three years 
ago. 

“ In March, 1899, Act XIV of 1899 was passed, giving power to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to impose import-duties, equivalent to the amount of 
the bounty, on any article in respect of which on its export from the country of 
production a bounty had been granted by the country. The intention was to 
impose duties sufficient to countervail all bounties received by sugar exported 
from the various countries. It was then believed that the only bounties were 
those, whether direct or indirect, granted by the Governments of the producing 
countries, and the wording of the Act was limited accordingly. It has now 
been found that there are other bounties not granted by the Governments, 
but merely rendered possible by the fiscal legislation of the State. It is to 
include bounties of this description that the present Bill is proposed. 
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“ The policy of imposing countervailing duties, then an entirely new departure 
in India, was fully discussed in 1 899 : it was accepted by the Government and 
by this Council, and generally approved by public opinion. In the three years 
which have since elapsed, there has been no withdrawal from that attitude, and 
there has been no desire evinced by any section of the community that the 
policy then adopted should be reversed. I need not therefore take up the time 
of the Council by defending the policy. I have only to show the need to sup- 
plement the Act in order to give more complete effect to its intention. This I will 
now do as briefly as possible. 

“ The two countries which send bounty-fed sugar to India most largely are 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, I lay before the Council a table showing the 
imports from those countries in each year since 1896-97. 





1896-97* 

1897-98. 

1898.99. ■ 

1899^X900. 

1900*01, 

1901-02. 




Cvt. 

Cwt* 

Cwt. 

Cwt* 

Cwt* 

Cwt. 

Austria-Hungary e.. 

•to 

i 

• •• , 

IIS.SJ 4 

94 S »745 

1,063,737 

777,821 

1,32X53*0 

2,257.928 

Germany ••• 


•M 

758,806 

1 » 203 , 3-;9 

4 * 3.971 

60,526 

401,980 

577.139 


Total 

... 

874,3*0 

2,149,054 

1,477,708 

838,347 

1,723.290 

2,835.067 


** The table shows that the imports from the two countries had risen to over 
3 million cwt. in 1897-98 and to nearly million in 1898-99. Those high 
imports led to the enactment 3f the Act of 1899. 


“ Before adverting to the imports since March, 1899 , 1 may notice the course 
of prices after the imposition of the countervailing duties. It is through prices 
that bounties on the one hand and countervailing duties on the other affect the 
volume of trade in any article. In March, 1899, the Calcutta price of beet sugar 
was Rs. 7-1 a maund. After the passing of the Act of that date, it rose steadily 
month by month to Rs. 8-14 in October, 1899 : in November it receded to Rs. 
8-1 1-6, and in December of that year it fell by nearly a rupee to Rs. 7-13 ; it tl en 
resumed its upward course till it reached Rs. 9-4 in June, 1900 ; after that month 
it began to show a downward tendency; and since September, 1900, it has fallen 
steadily to the low- point of Rs. 6-10 in March of the present year. The conclu- 
sions to be drawn from these fluctuations are the same as I shall now draw from 
the imports after March, 1900. 
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“In the first year of the imposition of the duties, iSpQ'igoo, the imports fell 
-off considerably, from 1,063,737 cwt. to 777,821 cwt. for Austria-Hungary and from 
413,971 cwt. to 60,526 cwt. for Germany, and the total from 1,477,708 cwt. to 
838,347 cwt., — a decrease of over 43 per cent. There are therefore grounds for 
thinking that in the first year the countervailing duties produced some of the 
desired effect, though other causes may have contributed to the decrease, inas- 
much as the imports of the non-bounty-fed Mauritius refined sugar declined in 
the same year, though in a smaller proportion — about 20 per cent. 

“ But the two following years tell a very different story. The imports from 
both countries have increased in both years : the total rose to 1,723,290 cwt. in 
1900-01 and to the record amount of 2,835,067 cwt. in 1901-02. There is there- 
fore now no doubt that the countervailing duties have failed to check the imports 
of bounty-fed sugar, and have failed to secure for sugar produced in India the 
proper share of the market which it would have if foreign sugars were not unfairly 
favoured by the receipt of bounties. 

“ These results somewhat puzzled the Government of India as they became 
apparent, and the reason of them has been only fully elucidated by the investi- 
gations of the recent Conference at Brussels. These investigations have estab- 
lished beyond doubt the fact which had been gradually forcing itself into 
recognition, namely, that in addition to the bounties granted by the Governments, 
sugar produced in Austria-Hungary and in Germany also enjoys other bounties 
created by the operation of the cartel system. These cartels are private trade 
combinations of the sugar producers and refiners. The effect of their operations 
is to raise the price of sugar in the country enormously and to give to the 
members of the combination a very large profit on the sugar produced and 
refined by them and sold internally. And the combinations do not succeed in 
restricting the production of the country to the amount required for internal 
consumption ; probably they do not attempt to do so, as it is necessary for them 
to conciliate the agrarian beet -growing interest: there is a large surplus 
of production which is exported ; and the large profits made on the sugar sold 
in the country enable the members of the cartels to export the surplus at very low 
prices, possibly even below the cost of production, and still to realise a balance of 
profit on the whole of their transactions. The result is that a bounty is created 
precisely similar in effect to that of the State bounties on the export of sugar. 

“ The operations of the cartels are rendered possible only by the high duties 
imposed on sugar imported into the countries where they exist. If th© import and 
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excise duties were equal, the competition of foreign sugar would render the success 
of the combinations impossible. But though the cartel bounty is dependent for its 
existence on the fiscal regulations of the States, it is not paid or bestowed by the 
States. It does not therefore fall within the scope of our Act of 1899, and fresh 
legislation is necessary to enable us to countervail this bounty, the existence of 
which I hope I have proved to the satisfaction of the Council. 

“ But it may be said, granted that this additional bounty exists, has not the 
Convention adopted by the Brussels Conference arranged for the practical aboli- 
tion of that and all other bounties ? why have further special legislation in 
India when the object of the Government of India has been attained by ge.n- 
eral agreement of the Powers interested ? The answer to this is two-fold. 
In the first place, it is not quite certain that the Convention will be ratified by 
all the contracting Powers. In the second place and chiefly, the Convention, when 
ratified, is not to come into force until September, 1903. This delay was granted 
in order to enable the bounty-giving countries to prepare gradually for the 
introduction of the new system : it was fair to refrain from insisting on the sudden 
and immediate adoption of the very important changes reluctantly accepted by 
them. But the effect of that long delay, extending over two beet-sowing seasons » 
will be a largely increased production to take advantage of the State and cartel 
bounties during the remainder of their existence. Mr. Ozanne, the Indian Dele- 
gate at the Brussels Conference, estimated that in September of next year there 
will be a surplus of sugar in stock amounting to 2,300,000 tons ; and stated his 
opinion, that, if our countervailing duties remain as at present, ' it seems certain 
that a clear danger of an inundation of the Indian market with foreign cartel 
bounty-fed sugar must be risked.’ 

“ The most recent monthly returns show that this danger is a very real one , 
and that the increased importation has already begun, the members of the cartels 
having doubtless somewhat anticipated the conclusions of the Conference. In 
the four months from January to April of this year, the German and Austr®- 
Hungarian sugar imports have amounted to 1,768,708 cwt. as compared with 
954>223 cwt. in the same months of 1901. The comparison month by month i s 
as follows : 
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“ These figures lead to the probable and indeed almost certain conclusion 
that, if we take no action against the cartel bounties, very great injury, which 
may prove irreparable, will be done to the Indian sugar -Indus try in the interval 
of 15 or 16 months from the present time to September, 1903. 

“ We propose to limit the operation of the new Act to that interval. If the 
Convention is duly ratified and comes into force at the end of It, and if India 
joins, the whole of our special legislation against sugar bounties may have to 
be reviewed. In the contrary event, we can then consider whether the opera- 
tion of the Act should be extended, with or without modification, in the light of 
the experience gained during more than a year of its working. 

“ I will conclude by calling attention to pubKc opinion in India on the 
question. The Government of India early in January last authorised the 
Indian Delegate at the Brussels Conference to announce that they contem- 
plated early action to countervail the cartel bounties, and they then 
entered into correspondence with the Secretary of State in order to deter- 
mine the amount of the duties. But the decision was subject to consideration 
of the final conclusions of the Conference, which had to be awaited. In the 
meantime it has become clear that commercial opinion fully supports that action 
and agrees that it should not be postponed because of the terms of the Brussels 
Convention. We have been urged to take action in the direction of the Bill by 
the Bengal and Madras Chambers of Commerce and by companies and firms 
interested in sugar in all parts of India. One firm states that the competition 
of bounty-fed sugar has already forced it to close its crushing mills, and that it 
expects to have to close its refinery also. 1 may make the following quotations 
from the letters of the Chambers of Commerce. The Chairman of the Madras 
Chamber, in his letter of March 10, 1902, writes ; 

‘The Chamber further begs to point out that, in any case, no relief can be expected 
to result from the Conference measures above-mentioned until eighteen months hence, and 
it submits that meanwhile the Indian industry should be protected from the ruinously and, 
as now shown by the Conference results, admittedly unfair competition to which it is 
being subjected. Unless such immediate steps are taken, the next eighteen months will 
almost certainly be utilised by the Continental sugar-producers to lay down in India such 
stocks as will effectually prevent any relief to Indian manufacturers for a considerably 
longer period. The position of the industry at present is such that a further long period 
of unremunerative prices may produce the ruin of the industry before the beneficial effect 
of the Brussels Convention can be felt.’ 

“ The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in his letter of April ii, 
1902, writes: — 
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‘ Special relief is sought during the coming eighteen months, that is, until September, 
1903, when, if the finding of the Brussels Convention is confirmed by the ContinentaP 
Governments, the official bounties will come to an end and the import-duties in Germany 
and Austria will be reduced, thereby, it is expected, largely nullifying the effects of the 
cartel system. During these eighteen months it is anticipated that the Continental refiner- 
ies, in order to avoid holding stocks when the bounties, direct and indirect, are abolished 
or reduced, will flood India with sugar at prices far below cost of production either here 
or elsewhere ; and, unless adequate steps are taken in the direction of countervailing the 
cartel, an important- indigenous industry, already seriously embarrassed, may be brought, 
to the brink of ruin,’ ” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Finlay introduced the Bill. He said : — “ I may explain- 
that the Government have thought it right to follow closely the conclusions and 
proposals embodied in the Brussels Convention. As already mentioned, we 
have limited the operation of the Bill to- the period which has to- elapse before 
the Convention can come into force. 

“ In fixing the amount of the countervailing duties, we have also followed 
exactly the formula adopted in the Convention. Article III requires the con- 
tracting Powers to limit the surtax (that is to say, the difference between the- 
rate of duty or taxation to which, foreign sugars are subject and that imposed on 
the home product), to a maximum of 6 francs per 100 kilogrammes for refined 
sugar, and of 5*50 francs for other sugar. The parties to the Convention are^ 
bound by Article IV to impose, on sugar coming from any country which con- 
tinues to allow bounties, import-duties not less than the amount of the bounties. 
And half of the excess of the surtax over the above-mentioned rates is declared 
to represent the bounty created by the surtax. 

“ This formula has the great merits of simplicity and of avoiding the- 
necessity for periodical adjustments which would be required by the other 
methods suggested for calculating the cartel bounty.. It has accordingly been 
adopted in sub-section (i) of the new section of the Tariff Act added by 
clause 2 of the Bill, which forms the substantive portion of the BiU*. The other 
sub- sections contain subsidiary provisions required for the working of the new 
duties, and t neqdj not describe them-. 

“ Clause 3 of' the Bilk exempts from the new duties sugar shipped before to- 
day. This is intended to prevent cases of individual hardship which might arise 
from the imposition of new duties on sugar for the importation of which arrange- 
ments have been made before the importers had been given notice of the inten- 
tion to impose them. That notice has been given by the introduction of the 
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Bill today, and any sugar hereafter shipped will be subject to the duties if the 
Council passes the Bill.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay moved that the Bill, together with the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be published, in English in the Gazette 
of India and in the local official Gazettes. 

The motion was put and. agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 6th June, 1902. 

J. M. MACPHERSON, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Legislative Department^. 



G. C. Ftessj Simla,— No. 42 L. D,«ea7-S*o8-3So. 




Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India, assembled for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Acts, i86z and iSgz (34 & 25 Viet., c. 67, and 55 & g6 
Viet., c. 14). 


The Council met at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Friday, the 6th June 1302. 

Present: 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, P.C., G.M.S.i., G.M.I.E., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G.C.i.E., K.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.i. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, C.s.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. F. Finlay, C.S.i. 

The Hon’ble Sayyid Husain Bilgrami. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. L. Tupper, C.s.i, 

NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tupper took his seat as an Additional Member of 
Council. 

INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay moved that the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, be taken into consideration. He said : — “ It may be 
convenient that I should announce the rates of additional duty which will be 
imposed in the exercise of the powers conferred. These are - 

on German sugar, Rs. 2-13-9 psr cwt., and 
on Austro-Hungarian sugar, Rs. 3-3-9 per cwt. 

It is not proposed for the present to impose additional duties on sugar from 
other countries, as it is only the bounties created by the cartels of the above- 
mentioned countries which are not already countervailed.’* 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Turner said : — “ The Bill introduced on 23rd May 
last by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Financial Department is the 
logical outcome of Act XIV of 1899, which was designed to countervail certain 
Government bounties on beet-sugar imported into India, chiefly from Austria 
and Germany. The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay explained very clearly when introducing 
the Bill the causes which have made it imperative for Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment to pass a short Act legalising further countervailing duties to meet the 
operation of what we may call disguised bounties which have come into existence 
under the cartel system, or what we may reasonably call a great combine of the 
producers of raw sugar and the refiners, of whom in Germany alone there are 
about 53 of the latter and 400 of the former. This system could never have been 
possible but for the extremely heavy surtax sanctioned by the respective Govern- 
ments, so that the benefit of the cartel is really an indirect Government bounty. 
It is also worth noting the widespread effect this cartel system has had. It has, 
as we know, enabled the refiners in Austria and Germany to flood the Indian (and 
I believe Japanese) market with their surplus production at a rate which in India 
is gradually causing the ruination of sugar-factories and a great drop in the price 
of native-grown raw sugar. It has also enabled the refiners to sell their beet- 
sugar in England, India and elsewhere at a price which is 50 per cent, cheaper 
than the same article sold for home consumption. In other words, whereas the 
consumer in Germany pays /^d. per lb. for his sugar, the consumer in England and 
India pays half that price. The effect of this anomaly was well illustrated by 
Dr. Wiemer in a debate on this question in the Imperial German Parliament 
on 4th May last. He stated that millions of German tax-payers had to con- 
tribute to the cost of the bounties while the people were debarred from obtaining 
an adequate supply of one of the necessaries of life ; that, while in America the 
consumption of sugar per head of the population was 29 kilos and in England 
37, it was only 13 in Germany. 

“ The remarks that I have made apply equally to Austria. 

“ Happily the time appears to have arrived when the system bounties of 
on sugar, direct and indirect, will come to an end. But we must remember 
that Conferences in connection with the abolition of sugar bounties were 
held in 1863 and 1864, 187a and 1873, 1875, 1877, 1887-88 ; all which prac- 
tically failed to fulfil the object of their inception, viz., to come to an agree- 
ment, whereby the high contracting parties should engage to take such measures 
as would constitute an absolute and complete guarantee that no open or dis- 
guised bounty should be granted on the manufacture or exportation of .sugar. It 
is therefore to my mind extremely doubtful if the provisions of the Brussels 
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Conference will be ratified by the various Governments whose representatives 
have subscribed to the terms of the Convention. The object of the present Bill 
is to provide for the interval which must elapse before the terms of the Brussels 
Convention can come into force, Mz., 1st September 1903. But, my Lord, I think 
it "would have been more prudent had the date of this Bill, as appears in sub- 
section {2) of section i, been made 31st December 1903, or had the date not 
been specified. I do not intend to move an amendment on this point, but would 
emphasise the fact that it is open to the refiners, both in Austria and Germany, to 
accumulate stocks (bounty-fed by Government and by the cartel) which might 
be imported into India after 31st August 1903, without paying this special 
countervailing duty. This is a possible danger against which the Government 
of India must carefully guard. 

" I have not referred to certain other indirect bounties which are said to exist 
n connection with the import of beet-sugar, viz., preferential rates in the matter 
of sea and rail carriage. Those are points on which I am unable to speak 
accurately, but which require attention and on which I would ask that careful 
enquiry should be made.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Turner moved that in section 8B, sub-section (/), 
proposed to be added, by clause 2 of the Bill, to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, 
as amended by the Indian Tariff Amendment Act, 1899, the words “ one moiety 
of” be omitted. He said ; — “ My Lord, I would now deal with the provision of 
section 8B, which provides for special import-duty on sugar in certain 
cases ; In other words, defines the amount of duty to be levied under the 
terms of this amending Bill. The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay stated when introducing 
the Bill that in fixing the amount of countervailing 'duties the formula 
adopted by the recent Brussels Conference had been adhered to. So that, 
in the first place, no notice would be taken of the six francs per 100 kilos 
which had been agreed to as a necessary protective import-duty in the case 
of refined sugar. It is difficult to understand why the representatives of Great 
Britain, or rather why His Majesty’s Government, agreed to a deduction of 
six francs per 100 kilos. But, this being so, there is no reason apparently why 
any such allowance should be made by Your Excellency’s Government before the 
Convention terms have been finally agreed to and become operative. I contend, 
my Lord, that this allowance of six francs per loo kilos should not be made. But 
if it is decided that the proposed Convention terms must be adhered to up to this 
point, then I would ask that the intention to levy a countervailing duty equal to 
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a moiety of the excess surtax {i.e., excess of six francs per 100 kilos) be recon- 
sidered. I am advised that, so far as this can be measured without definite figures 
before us, the moiety of half the surtax in excess of six francs per 100 kilos is 
quite insufficient to place the indigenous sugar on a fair competing basis with the 
imported beet-sugar. Perhaps the Hon’ble Member will inform us on what 
figures he bases his calculation. In some quarters we are told that the whole 
surtax is 20 francs per 100 kilos, which, after deducting six francs per 100 kilos, 
leaves only 14 francs per 100 kilos. Dividing this by half, the result is seven francs 
per 100 kilos, or Rs. 1-8-8 per maund. I shall be glad to know if the Hon’ble 
Member has any other figures than those I have quoted. There seems some 
uncertainty as to the exact amount of surtax to be countervailed, and, until this 
is definitely and clearly ascertained, I contend that Government should reserve to 
itself the right of increasing the special countervailing duty as may be necessary. 

I therefore beg to move as an amendment that in clause 8B, sub-section (/), the 
words ' one moiety of ’ be omitted, so that the final paragraph of the sub-section 
will read ‘ a special duty not exceeding such excess.’ 

“ I would desire to emphasise, my Lord, the fact that those whom I now 
represent do not desire the introduction of a prohibitive duty on imported beet- 
sugar. Such a measure would be impolitic and undesirable. What we do ask for 
is that an equalising countervailing duty be imposed which will allow of indigen- 
ous sugar in India and foreign-made beet-sugar competing on equal terms with 
each for the great Indian market. The refiners in India merely ask for fair play, 
and I am confident, my Lord, they will get it at your hands. In their name I 
thank you for the prompt manner in which this urgent and important matter has 
been dealt with. 

“ I may add that the views I have endeavoured to lay before you today 
represent those held by the Chambers of Commerce of Bengal and of Madras 
and of all the sugar-refiners In India. The Madras Chamber of Commerce has 
requested me to urge most strongly upon Your Excellency their conviction that 
the proposed extra duties on the basis of the Bill as it now stands are quite 
insufficient. I have also received telegrams from various agents and managers 
of sugar-refineries in India which I shall not read but simply lay upon the table.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay said : — ” I think that the Government may be 
fairly congratulated on the reception which this Bill has met. Their decision 
to impose duties to countervail the bounties created by the cartels has been 
universally approved and welcomed. 
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“ The main criticisms on our proposals have been to the effect that they do 
not go far enough, that the duties authorised are insufficient. I am grateful to 
the Hon’ble Mr. Turner for having undertaken a long and trying journey in order 
to be present today, and to give the Council the benefit of his advice as a 
representative of the commercial interests of India. He has told the Council 
that he takes the view I have just mentioned. The Madras Chamber of Com- 
merce has sent a telegram to the same effect, and it is right that I should read 
that telegram. It runs 

* Having considered the Sugar Duties Bill,, this Chamber submits that countervailing 
duties on lines of Brussels Convention are very inadequate. Even six francs surtax 
represents a protective duty of thirty pence a cwt. as compared with ten pence in America 
where it is designed to be highly protective. Moreover, countervailing only half the surtax 
in excess of six francs encourages the maintenance of the existing, surtax or even adding to 
it. The Bill makes no reference to the freight bounties or Canal dues rebates, and this 
Chamber suggests that the question of countervailing these also ought to be raised. Some 
protection being better than none, this Chamber is gratified at the proposed Bill so far as 
it goes, but urges that whole surtax be countervailed in excess of two francs which is 
ample to protect continental countries from any legitimate competition.’ 

“ I may first clear up a misapprehension with regard to the freight bounties 
and Suez Canal rebates. Under the existing Act of 1899 power to 

impose duties to countervail any subsidies, reductions of freight, or refunds of 
Canal dues granted by any Government which are held to constitute indirect 
bounties on the export of sugar. We should not hesitate to impose such duties 
on being satisfied that indirect bounties of this nature exist and that the rate 
can be calculated. But further legislation is not required for the purpose, and it 
was not necessary to include these items in the Bill which is. now under consid- 
eration. 

“ The Hon’ble Mr. Turner pointed out that inconvenience and danger may 
arise from the operation of the clause of the Bill limiting its operation to the end 
of August 1903. With reference to that point, it is fairly certain that, when the 
date for the commencement of the Brussels Convention draws near, it will be 
necessary for the Government to revise the legislation concerning the counter- 
vailing duties ; the nature of the revision will depend on the question whether or 
not the Convention has been ratified ; and the Government of India, when the 
time comes, will be prepared to take such action as the circumstances may then 
require. 

“ With reference to my Hon’ble friend’s remarks and inquiries regarding 
the calculations of the duties to be imposed under the Bill, I have to say that 
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we have ascertained from His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India that the 
surtax is 25 francs per loo kilogrammes in Germany, and 27^ francs in 
Austria-Hungary. The 6 francs being deducted from those rates, francs being 
converted into rupees (a franc is approximately io annas) and kilogrammes being 
converted into cwt. (100 kilogrammes are approximately 2 cwt.), the rates which 
I have announced result. 

" So far I have dealt with side or minor points. I now come to the main 
criticism on the Bill, namely, that in regard to our action in excluding 6 francs 
of the surtax and half of the excess over that sum from the amounts of the duty 
to be imposed. 

“ The Government of India has never proposed or contemplated giving to 
the sugar-industry of India protection against the fair and ordinary competition 
of foreign sugar j the protection has been restricted to that against the unfair 
competition of bounty-fed sugar ; and the countervailing duties have been 
limited to the amount of the bounties. The Act of 1899 enabled us to counter- 
vail all Government bounties, direct or indirect. Now that it is known that 
there are other bounties, we ask for power to countervail them also. But we do 
not depart from the principle that protective duties in the ordinary sense of 
that term are undesirable : and we do not vish to impose duties higher than the 
bounties which are created by the cartels. The Council have heard from 
Mr. Turner that he takes up the same position, and only desires that the duties 
shall not be lower than the bounties. The only point for discussion with him 
is accordingly the calculation of the amount of the cartel bounties. 

“It is difficult to estimate that amount with accuracy. The highest which 
anyone would propose for the estimate would be the full amount of the surtax, 
the whole difference between the customs and excise duties of the coun- 
tries where the cartels exist. But it is admitted by all who have studied the 
matter with care that the bounties must in actual practice fall considerably 
short of the full amount of the surtax. The difficulty is to determine how 
great the deduction from the full surtax should be. The Brussels Con- 
ference, after exhaustive inquiry and full consideration, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the formula embodied in the Convention and followed in the Bill now 
under consideration was a fair estimate of the bounty created by the cartels. 
Apart from the high authority of the Conference, the following consideration 
affords fairly convincing proof that the formula which we have adopted does not 
err in the direction of underestimating the bounty. Other methods of calcu- 
lating the amount were laid before the Conference by experts. These take into 
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•account the home and export market prices, the production, thei home 
consumption, and the exports of sugar. From these data the total cartel bounty 
fund is calculated. To arrive at the rate of the bounty, one of these methods 
•distributes the total over the exports only, but the other method distributes the 
total over I be whole production, both the home consumption and the exports. 
The latter is undoubtedly the more correct. That method, on the latest data 
•aveulable when the calculation-s were made, gives the amounts of the cartel 
bounty as Rs. 2-7-1 per cwt. for Germany and Rs. 2-4-9 Austria-Hungary. 
The rates resulting from the formula adopted in the Bill are, as I have already 
said, Rs. 2-13-9 and Rs. 3-3-9. These amounts are in both cases higher than 
the results of the most accurate scientific method known to us. On this 
comparison the rates we propose would appear to require justification from the 
charge of being too high rather than from that of being too low. To that 
charge a reference to the authority of the Conference will be a sufiicient reply. 
The charge that our rates are too low is the charge with which I am at present 
•concerned. And I hope that what I have said answers it. We could not impose 
higher duties on the information at present available without departing from our 
principle of refusing ordinary protection, aud restricting our duties to the amount 
of the bounties to be countervailed. 

" There are also distinct advantages, on broad considerations of policy, in 
making our legislation conform closely to the proposals of the Brussels Con- 
vention. 

“ For these reasons the Government of India have, aftercareful considera- 
tion and with reluctance, felt bound to oppose the Hon’ble Mr. Turner’s 
amendment. We believe that the Convention formula will prove sufficient to 
countervail the bounties created by the cartels, and, on our present information, 
we should not be justified in taking powers to impose higher duties. If proof 
should be hereafter forthcoming that the bounties are higher, it will be open 
to the Government to amend the law.” 

The motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay moved that the Bill be passed. 

His Excellency THE PRESIDENT said " Before I had held my present office 
for three months, I was engaged in defending and in passing into law in this Coun- 
cil a Bill for Imposing countervailing duties upon bounty-fed sugar imported into 
India. I remember saying that our legislation might have a far-reaching signi- 
ficance— as indeed has proved to be the case ; but I personally defended it on the 
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ground of its necessity for the protection of Indian industrial interests. 
It is on precisely the same grounds that the Government of India have 
introduced, and that I am now supporting, the present Bill, which, as Mr. Turner 
has justly said, is the logical complement of its predecessor. 

" It has been clearly explained how the necessity for this fresh legislation 
has arisen. In 1899 we legislated against State bounties ; and for that purpose 
our Act was adequate. But we did not legislate against private trade bounties, 
because their existence was not fully suspected or known. Since the Brussels 
Conference, we have become thoroughly acquainted with their gravity ; and it is 
to prevent the Indian markets, during the next year and a half, before the Con- 
vention, if it be ratified, comes into operation, from being sw'amped with foreign 
sugar, which the exporters are enabled by the aid of these indirect bounties to 
put down in our ports at prices said to be lower even than the cost of produc- 
tion, that we are now legislating again. 

“ There are only two points upon which' I desire to add to what has fallen 
from the Hon’ble Finance Member. I have said that what I am chiefly 
concerned with are the interests of the producer and the refiner in this 
country. Their interests are not exactly identical, though they are connected. 
Our means of ascertaining to what extent these classes have benefited by our 
former Act are not as complete or scientific as 1 should like, and any 
calculations that we may frame as to its effect upon the Indian sugar 
industry have necessarily been disturbed by the large importations of foreign 
sugar that have occurred under the cartels since 1899. The total imports of 
refined sug^ into British India in 1898-99 were 188,000 tons. In 1899, directly 
after our Bill, the total fell to 147,000 tons. But in 1900 it rose to 242,000 
tons, and in 1901 to 271,000 tons, of which Austria-Hungary contributed no less 
than |ths. We did not anticipate such a rise when we were debating the matter 
m 1899 ; for, as I have said, we were not cognizant of the artificial system in 
Europe that rendered it possible ; nor were we aware of the degree to which over- 
production on the Continent had been pushed. On the other hand, I certainly 
never said, and I am not aware that any Member of the Government said at 
that time, that our countervailing duties were going to extinguish foreign 
importation altogether. They were never meant by us to be prohibitive. 
What we hoped they would do would be to save from extinction our own 
industry in this country, and to place the Indian refiner in a position in which 
he could hold his own, and perhaps more than hold his own, against his foreign 
competitor. And I think we may fairly claim that they have produced this 
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result. Had it not been for our duties, India must have been simply over- 
whelmed. Nevertheless, in spite of these immense imports, and in spite of the 
fall in prices which has latterly occurred, in response, as it appears, to a corre- 
sponding fall at home, and which has of course not been without its prejudicial 
effect upon the refining industry in Indi?, the latter has held its head above 
the water. Evidence has reached me that refineries, which but for our 
legislation would have closed their doors, have kept them open, and 
that fresh refineries have started into existence. Further, the refineries have 
been affected by conditions entirely independent of foreign competition. Their 
output depends largely upon the area under sugarcane cultivation, and this 
depends upon the seasons. Unquestionably the conditions of drought that 
have prevailed during the past few years- have been reflected in a scarcity 
of the raw material, and consequently in a diminution of supply. But 
the general result of my enquiry into the position of the refineries in 
this country in connection with the present and with past legislation is this. 
I do not think that they ate on a level with the times. I have tried tO' 
ascertain what becomes of the imported beet from Germany and Austria. I 
understand that it is landed at Karachi and Bombay, and that i*oths of it supply 
an area where the growth of sugarcane is relatively insignificant, and where 
refineries do not exist. No countervailing duties will keep out the beet-sugar 
from this area so long as there is no competition to satisfy its requirements 
from elsewhere. It is an ordinary case of demand and supply. But I say to the 
refiners-- When you have the whole of the rest of India at your feet, when 
you have the finest market in Asia at your doors, can you not profit to a 
greater degree by this advantage? It constitutes a bounty in itself. Am I to be 
told that refined sugar cannot be manufactured in India of as good a quality, 
and that it cannot be sold with the aid of a countervailing duty at equal or 
lower prices than the article that has come all the way from Hamburg or 
Trieste ? Is it indispensable that India should import, as it has done during 
the past two years, from 90,000 to 100,000 tons a year of refined sugar from 
Mauritius, where there are no bounties at all ? I feel inclined to say to- 
the sugar refiners here — We legislated to save you from extermination in 
1899. We are giving you a fresh lease of life now. Prove yourselves deserv- 
ing of the favour. Reform your methods, modernise your machinery, improve 
the manufactured article. It would be a lasting reproach to Indian industry 
if, while the figures prove conclusively the enormous demand for refined sugar 
that exists in this country, and while the Government are doing their utmost 
to prevent the foreign bounty-fed article from competing unfairly with the: 
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indigenous product, the Indian refiner did not take advantage of the splendid 
opportunities and the almost unique market that are open to him. If he allows 
himself to be cut out by Trieste or even by Mauritius, there must, I think, be 
something deficient in his enterprise or mistaken in his methods. 

" I have tried to estimate the effect of our legislation of 1899, and the 
probable effect of the legislation that we are now introducing upon the native 
sugar production in this country. Here we must again distinguish between two 
very different aspects of the question. The refining or manufacturing in- 
dustry in India is one thing. Its outcome is the refined sugar, which is con- 
sumed by the well-to-do classes. The producing industry is another ; and its 
product is, for the most part, the raw or unrefined sugar, which is consumed in so 
many and various forms by the poor. There are, of course, points of contact 
between the two. As a rule, imported beet-sugar competes only with native 
refined sugar ; but where the imported beet Is capable of being sold at a very low 
rate, it may expel from the market even the raw material with which the native 
is familiar. Thus it may come about that unrestricted importation of refined 
sugar may prejudicially affect the local production of raw sugar. In another 
way there is an obvious connection between the two industries. Refineries, 
as I have pointed out, have to get their material from the cane plantations : 
and if the number of factories diminishes, the area under cultivation tends to 
diminish also. 

“ As far as I can ascertain, the area under sugarcane has remained almost 
stationary during the past few years. If anything, it has been slightly 
decreasing. This, however, has been due neither to foreign competition, 
nor to any failure of the market supplied by the Indian refineries, but 
to the conditions of scarcity that have prevailed in so many parts of the 
country, and that have equally affected every class of agricultural produc- 
tion. But, for my own part, I cannot see why in the future the area of pro- 
duction should not be greatly increased. The outturn of raw sugar a year 
in India is about 3,000,000 tons, and the imports of refined sugar are less 
than j^th of this total. There is, therefore, at present no real or serious com- 
petition between the two classes of sugar, unless the foreign refined material 
is at the same time so superior and so cheap as to oust the indigenous raw 
material from its market. If this is to happen, I confess that I think it 
will be due to the fault of the indigenous article quite as much as to the 
privilege of the foreigner. I address therefore the owners of the native cane, 
as well as the refiners. I remind them that they have a market of nearly 300 
million persons who, if they consume the raw article, at any rate like it good ; 
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and I invite them to realise that primiliveness of method can be pushed too 
far, and that there is scope even in their simple industry for enterprise and 
reform. 

“ The only other point that I am concerned to mention is whether the 
extra countervailing duty that we are about to impose is adequate, or whether 
it will be too low. The Hon’ble Mr. Turner has given expression to doubts in 
this respect to which Mr. Finlay has replied. I should be reluctant to express 
myself with confidence in a matter so technical and so obscure. Our object — 
and Mr. Turner, on behalf of the mercantile community, has not asked for more— 
has been so to arrange that our countervailing duty shall, as far as possible, 
equal the actual bounty conferred. Neither they nor we desire the Imposition 
of a prohibitive or even a protective duty. All we are anxious for Is that the 
cartels shall be fairly countervailed. There is no small difficulty in estimating 
what the exact value of these bounties is. They have been calculated both by 
the Convention and by other authorities. The rates that we propose are in accord- 
ance with the higher, not with the lower, of these estimates. We consulted the 
Secretary of State on the matter, and he strongly advised us to adhere for the 
present to the Convention formula, which is the basis of the rate that we have 
proposed. This is the explanation of our procedure. If it should be demon- 
strated later on that our basis of calculation has been too modest, and that our 
legislation is therefore failing of its effect, we can ask the Secretary of State to 
allow us to amend the law, and to secure to our duties the full consequences 
that we desire. But to justify any such step, a strong case would have to be 
made out. 

“ I hope that these remarks will convince Hon’ble Members that in this 
legislation we have no other object in view than the public interest ; but also 
that, if the Government is to help the sugar industry in this country, it is 
possible for the latter to do a good deal more than at present to justify the 
help for which it pleads.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

INDIAN PAPER CURRENCY BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1900. He said : — “ This is a simple Bill and 
my explanation will not be long. 
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''Act VIII of 1900 was enacted to remain in force only for two years, and it 
would expire on the aSlh of this month. It is now proposed to repeal the 
limiting section and to make the operation of the Act permanent. 

“ The Act consists in substance of two parts. The first of these permits the 
issue of currency notes on the security of gold held in London, the gold held 
there forming part of the Paper Currency Reserve, which otherwise must be 
entirely held In India. The effect of these provisions is to afford a convenience 
to trade by enabling the Secretary of State to continue to sell Council Bills and 
Telegraphic Transfers when the demand has been large enough to exhaust the 
capacity of our Treasury Balances to meet the payments. These powers were 
first granted in January 1898 by Act II of that year. The convenience has 
been much appreciated in commercial circles and its permanent continuance 
will be approved by all. 

“ The second part of the substance of the Act of 1900 authorises the Gov- 
ernment to use the gold in the Paper Currency Reserve, whether in England or 
in Indiaj for the purchase of silver to be coined into rupees, the silver so 
purchased taking the place of the gold in the reserve, until the coinage is com- 
pleted and the coined rupees in their turn then take the place of" the silver 
bullion* The object is to facilitate and hasten the coinage of rupees when new 
coinage Is required. If we were compelled, as we were before June 1900, 
to use our Treasury Balances for the purchase of silver, inconvenience and 
delay might be caused, as those balances might not be sufficient to enable 
us to set aside the amount required during the period occupied in the transit 
and coinage of the silver. The powers conferred by the Act were used with 
advantage during the heavy coinage of 1900 and 1901, and they will be equally 
convenient when we have again to undertake coinage. I need hardly say that 
it IS of great importance to complete the coinage of rupees as quickly as pos- 
sible^ once the necessity for further coining has been recognised. 

In June 1900, though the substance of what I have called the first part 
of the Act was old and had stood the test of two-and-a-half years’ working, 
the form was new, the terms of the Act of 1898 being then simplified; and 
both the substance and the form of the second part were new. It was accord- 
ingly decided to limit the operation of the Act to two years, in order that 
we rnight have further experience to enable us to judge whether any alterations 
and improvements were desirable before prolonging the Act. The provisions have 
been found to work well and no alterations have suggested themselves to the 
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Government or its advisers. If the Chambers of Commerce or other representa- 
tives of banking or trade have any to suggest, we shall give their proposals care- 
ful and favourable consideration. 


“ Of course we cannot beforehand promise to accept the suggestions. 
It may be necessary to reject some, as it was in June 1900 necessary to 
reject the proposal made by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to name a 
fixed or maximum price for the Bills or Telegraphic Transfers of the Secre- 
tary of State. 1 would ask the Chambers to bear in mind that the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve is not inexhaustible any more than the Treasury Balances.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay introrfuced the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay moved that the Bill, together with the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be published in English in the Gazette 
of India and in the local official Gazettes. 


The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 27th June 1902. 

J. M. MACPHERSON, 
Secretary to the Government of India ^ 


Simla ; 


The 'jth June igo2 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India, assembled for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of ike 
Indian Councils Acts, i86i and i8g2 (24 & 2g Vict.^ c, 67, and $5 6* 56 
Viet., c. 14). 


The Council met at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Friday, the 27th June, 1902. 

Present: 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, P.C., G.M.S.i,, G.M. I. E., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G.C.I.E., K.G.B., Com- 
mander-in-chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T.'ISaleigh, c.S.i. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, c.s.l. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. F. Finlay, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. L. Tupper, C.S.I. 

ILLNESS OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING-EMPEROR. 

His Excellency THE President addressed the Council as follows:— 
“ At the opening of this Council today, I may perhaps be allowed to say 
with what profound feelings of distress and horror we in India heard only 
three days ago of the sudden illness, on the very eve of the Coronation, of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. The entire British Empire, including India, had 
assembled, in the person of its representatives, to attend at this great ceremony, 
when in a moment the scenes of joy were turned into those of anxiety and 
mourning. Since then we have had the spectacle of an Empire engaged in 
fervent intercession ; and from all parts of this country, where the news is only 
just spreading, I receive hourly telegrams that reveal the intense apprehensions 
and sympathy of the people, I am not sure that this spectacle has not been as 
impressive, both in its unanimity and its solemnity, as any celebrations of public 
rejoicing could have been. 

“ The wave of sorrow that has swept like a torrent through the Empire 
has had its advantages in testifying to the unique popularity of the monarch 
whose illness has evoked it, and to the part that is played by the Throne, and 
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by its occupant, in the unity and stability of the British Empire. The citizens 
of that Empire throughout the world have been of one heart and voice in their 
recent prayers of thanksgiving for the conclusion of peace. But, if it be 
possible, they are still more one at this moment in their prayers for the recovery 
of their Sovereign. Most fortunately the latest new's is of a thoroughly reassur- 
ing character, and we may proceed to our labours th’s morning in the sanguine 
hope that, by the mercy of Almighty God, this invaluable life will be spared ; 
and that the King may before long be restored, in the enjoyment of full health 
and strength, to the service of his grateful people.” 

INDIAN PAPER CURRENCY BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay moved that the Bill to amend the Indian Paper 
Currency Act, 1900, be taken into consideration. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finlay moved that the Bill be passed. He said: — 
“No objections have been raised in any quarter to this Bill ; and we have received 
no suggestions for alterations in the Act which it makes permanent. It is 
therefore not necessary for me to add anything to what I said three weeks ago.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

\ > r 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the i8th July, 1902. 

J. M. MACPHERSON, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Legislative Department, 


Simla; 
The 20th June, 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India, assembled forihe 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of ike 
Indian Councils Acts, 186 1 and i8g2 (34 & 2$ Viet., c. 67, and 55 & §6 
Viet., c, 14). 


The Council met at the Viceregal Todge, Simla, on Friday, the iSth July, 1902. 

■Present: 

iHis Excellency Baron Curzon. 'PX., G.M.S.i., G.M.i.E., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.C/S.L, Lieutenaiit-Governor of the Punjab. 

fHis Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, 'CkC<LE., :k.C.B., Cora- 
mander-in- Chief in India. 

The Hon’He Mr. T. Raleigh, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr, A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. ]. F. Finlay, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. L. Tapper, C.S.I, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES VILLAGE-SANITATION BILL 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved for leave to introduce a Bill to make 
further provision for sanitation in villages in the Central Provinces. He said 
“The alterations which we .propose to make in the existing law are fully 
• explained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, and I have little to add to 
what is-said there. The .present Act has been but little used. Shortly after its 
passing it was applied to 37 villages, and since then (that is, during the past ten 
•years) it has been extended to only 4 more. The main reasons why it has 
' been so little made use of are twofold — one is that the only form of taxation which 
it authorises is of a nature unsuitable to the small rural towns for which the Act 
is intended, and the other, that temporary taxation for a specific purpose is not 
recognised by it. 

“ These ‘defects it' is now proposed to remove, at the suggestion of the Chief 
•^Commissioner. The new Act will legalise four forms of local income which are 
already levied by common consent and applied to sanitary purposes in a good 
imany small towns in the Central Provinces— a fact which shows them to be 
..congenial to the, people. It will also allow of a specific sum being raised for a 
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specific purpose, such as “the construction of a new well, or a general clean-up 
before the rains set in, quite apart from any permanent expenditure upon conser- 
vancy. 

“ At the same time opportunity has been taken to raise the minimum size 
' of village below which the Act cannot be applied. Its provisions are wholly 
unsuited to small agricultural hamlets or villages, in which sanitary enthusiasm, 
if untempered by discretion, may easily harass and even injure the people. It 
is in the local centres of distribution from which the country folk draw their 
supplies at the weekly market,. and. in which the need for conservancy is greater, 
and local public opinion stronger, that its provisions will be found most useful. 
Accordingly, the limit below which the Act is inapplicable has been raised from 
one hundred 'to five hundred houses, with the entire approval of the Chief Com- 
missioner. The limit is still low : but both ' towns - and villages for the most 
jpart run small in the Central Provinces,” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

vThe Hon’ble Mr. IbbetsON introduced the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Bill, together with the State- 
• ment of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be published in the Gazette of 
t India in English, and in- the Central Provinces Gazette ' in « English and ^ in such 
i other languages as the Local Administration thinks fit. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

.’The Council adjourned to' Friday, the 5th September, 1902. 


‘ Simla ; 




The iSth July, igo2. ) 


J. M. MACPHERSON, 

■ Secretary to the Government of India, 

^ LiSgislative Department, 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India^ assembled for the 
purpose of making Lavas and Regulations under the provisions of the Indian 
Councils Acts, i86i and i8ga (24 & ag Viet., c, 67, and 55 Of 56 Viet., 
c. 14). 


The Council met at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Friday, the 5th September, 

190a. 

Presents 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, P.C., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., Com- 
mander-in- Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. F. Finlay, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. L. Tupper, C.S.I. 

DELHI CORONATION DURBAR. 

Before the business of the Council was proceeded with His Excellei>cy THE 
President addressed Hon’ble Members as follows ; — 

“ I desire to take advantage of the present occasion to say a few words 
about the great function, or combination of functions, at Delhi, which will fill 
so large a part of our attention during the next few months, and which will 
bring together so immense, and probably unprecedented, a concourse of the 
Indian peoples at the old Mogul capital In January next. His Majesty the 
King has already been happily crowned in England ; and he is as much 
already our King and Emperor as he was the day after the death of the late 
Queen-Empress. No ceremony can increase his titles or add to the legality 
of his position. Why then, It may be asked, should we have in India a cele- 
bration of his Coronation at all? Public opinion has, I think, already answered 
this question to its own satisfaction. But perhaps I may also be permitted to 
contribute a few words to the reply. To the East there is nothing strange, but 
something familiar and even sacred, in the practice that brings Sovereigns 
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into communion with their people in a ceremony of public solemnity and rejoicing, 
after they have succeeded to their high estate. Every Sovereip of India, or of 
parts of India, did it in the old days. Every Chief in India— the illustration 
may even be carried as far as the titled noblemen and zamindars-does it 
now; and the installation durbar is an accepted and acceptable feature of 
ceremonial life from one end of the country to the other.^ If this is so in all 
the grades of our social hierarchy, how much more important and desirable 
it is that it should obtain in the highest. I find, for my part, in such a 
ceremony much more than a mere official recognition of the fact that one 
monarch has died and another succeeded. To millions of the people in their 
remote and contracted lives this can make but little difference. But the 
community of interest between a Sovereign and his people to which such a func- 
tion testifies, and which it serves to keep alive— is most vital and most important. 
Society in all ages has sought a head to whom it has been prepared to pay 
reverence, and kingship is the popular form that has been assumed by this 
almost universal instinct. But it is in proportion as the superiority thus willingly 
acknowledged by the subject ceases to be merely official and titular, and as the 
King becomes the representative as well as the figure-head of his people, that 
the relationship is of value to both of them. The life and vigour of a nation 
are summed up before the world in the person of its Sovereign. He it is who 
symbolises its unity, and speaks for it in the gate. Here in India, it is for the 
ffrst time under the British Crown that this unity has been attained, and that 
the entire Continent has acknowledged a single ruler. The political^ force and 
the moral grandeur of the nation are indisputably increased by this form of 
cohesion, and both are raised in the estimation of the world by a demonstration 
of its reality. There is another point of view from which I regard such a display 
as having far more than a superficial value. In all our various divisions^ in this 
country— divisions of race and class and custom and creed— the one thing that 
holds us together, and subordinates the things that make for separation to the 
compelling force of union, is loyalty to a common head, membership of the 
same body politic, fellowcitizenship of the same Empire. The more we realise 
this, the happier will be our individual lives, and the more assured our national 
destinies. It is, therefore, as an act of supreme public solemnity, demonstrating 
to ourselves our union and to the world our strength, that I regard the Delhi 
ceremonial, and certainly as no mere pageant, intended to dazzle the senses for 
a few hours or days, and then to be forgotten. To my mind Lord Lytton, who was 
the first in British times to inaugurate such an Imperial Durbar as we propose to 
hold, though in different circumstances and on a smaller scale, set an example 
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characterised both by statesmanship and imagination. I have not a doubt that 
much good flowed from the Imperial Assemblage of January 1st, 1877; and, 
under the blessing of Providence, I firmly believe that similar and even larger 
results will follow from the ceremony of January ist, 1903. 

“ Of course the occasion would be made both more solemn and more historic 
if the King- Emperor were able to be present in person and could place the 
Crown of all the Indias upon his own brow. Long ago, when we -were first 
formulating our plans, I ventured to present this aspect of the case to His 
Majesty. The idea was most agreeable to him, and he would have greatly 
rejoiced to be able to carry it out. His love for this country has always 
been great, and I venture to affirm that he is as proud to be the first 
Emperor of all India as the late Queen Victoria was to be its first 
Empress. But the duties of State are too absorbing to permit His Majesty 
to be absent from England for so many weeks as w'ould have been required, 
and he was compelled to desist from gratifying a wish that would otherwise 
have had for him the greatest attractions. In these circumstances, the news will 
be received with delight that His Majesty has deputed his brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, to represent the Royal Family at the approaching Durbar. The 
presence of the Duke and Duchess, who have already spent so many happy years 
in this country, and who are so universally loved by all classes of the people, will 
lend to our proceedings a distinction that they wmuld otherwise have lacked, 
and will bring home more directly to all India the vivid personal interest of 
the Sovereign. We shall feel that the King is in a certain sense with us in 
the person of his brother, and that, as it was not in his power either to attend 
himself, or to depute the Heir- Apparent, whom we all hope to w'elcome at a 
later date. His Majesty has taken the best means of testifying to India his 
profound sympathy and regard. 

“ There is another point of view from which I think that such a gathering 
as that w'hich will take place at Delhi wnll be of value. The weak spot of 
India is what I may call its watertight compartment system. Each Province, 
each Native State, is more or less shut off by solid bulkheads even from its 
neighbour. The spread of railways and the relaxation of social restrictions are 
tending to break these down. But they are still very strong. Princes who 
live in the South have rarely, if ever, in their lives, seen or visited the States of 
the North. Perhaps among the latter there are Chiefs who have rarely left 
their homes. It cannot but be a good thing that they should m.eet and get 
to know each other and exchange ideas : and yet no opportunity of meeting 
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on a large scale is possible, unless it be afforded by a State occasion such as this. 
If we look at the Continent of Europe, we shall see what immense strides have 
been made in the development of common interests and in the cause of peace, 
since the European rulers have taken to meeting each other on important 
occasions. Where they used in the old days to set their armies in motion upon 
the slightest breath of suspicion, they now have a talk and exchange toasts at 
official banquets. Greece did the same thing in ancient times, and in a way 
peculiar to herself : for it cannot be doubted that the national spirit, which held 
all those little States together and enabled them to stand up against the greatest 
military empires of the old world, was largely bred and nurtured at the Pan- 
Hellenic gatherings known as the Olympic Games, 

** Again, in this country I think that it is an equal benefit to the British 
administrators from different Provinces to meet. There is many a man in Madras 
who has never seen the Punjab, or even in Bombay who is wholly ignorant of 
Bengal. The Viceroy is almost the only man in India who has the chance of 
knowing the whole country and of applying the comparative test. People are 
apt to complain of uniformity in government. I can assure them that the 
differentiations of system and plan in India are amazing. I am not the person’ 
to wish to blot them out ; but I do say confidently that an occasion like the 
Delhi Durbar, when soldiers and civilians from all parts of India will meet, not for 
a few hours or a day, but for a fortnight, and can compare notes and exchange 
ideas vnth each other, will be fraught with incalculable advantage both to the 
participants and to the administration which they serve. 

“ These appear to me, apart from the act of homage to the Sovereign, to be 
the principal benefits that will accrue to India as a whole from the Durbar. I 
have, as is known, endeavoured still further to utilise the opportunity in a practi- 
cal spirit by arranging for a great Exhibition of Indian Art Manufactures to be 
held at Delhi at the same time. I confidently assure the public that they will 
be greatly astonished at the range, the variety and the beauty of this Exhibition. 
Whether it is true that the old Indian arts are being killed by European competi- 
tion — a charge that is frequently brought by those who do not make the smallest 
effort to keep them alive themselves — or whether they are perishing from this 
apathy, or whether India merely provides, as I suspect, an illustration of a world- 
wide law — the fact remains that the process of extinction has not been carried nearly 
so far as many suppose, and that the artificers still exist in India, even in these 
days of commercial ideals and debauched taste, who are capable of satisfying 
the demand for the artistic and beautiful and rare, if such a demand there be. I 
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cannot pretend by a single Exhibition to create it ; but if it already be in exist- 
ence — as I cannot but think — though perhaps dormant and abashed, then we 
may do a good deal by an opportunity such as this to revive and stimulate it ; 
for we shall, I hope, both advertise to the world what we are capable of turning 
out, and also — which is much more important — encourage the aptitudes and 
educate the taste of our own people. 

“ And now I wish to say a few words about an even more practical aspect 
of the case, me., the charge that will thereby be imposed upon the revenues of 
India. I have seen statements made about this subject that have startled even 
my hardened mind. It seems to be quite a popular thing to allege in certain 
quarters that the Durbar is going to cost India at least a crore ; while in one 
responsible organ I read that Lord Curzon was going to throw away upon 
senseless pomp and show a sum of two millions sterling. Of course, too, 
our old friend Nero, who is alleged to have fiddled while Rome burned, has 
often been brought out for my special delectation. Personally, I deprecate the 
tendency to apply to every act of State, great or small, the sordid test of its 
actual equivalent in pice, and annas, and rupees. There are some things 
for which no expenditure can be too great, just as there are others for which 
none can be too small. But I quite recognize that these abstract considerations 
will not appeal to everybody, and that there is both seriousness and sincerity ia 
the contention that, desirable and even necessary as the function may be, the 
public money should not be needlessly squandered upon it. This plea seems 
to me to be so reasonable that I propose to give to it the answer that it 
deserves. 

“It emanates, I think, from two classes of persons, from those who think 
that no money ought to be spent at Delhi at all while parts of India are 
suffering from drought or scarcity, and from those who are anxious that, 
while some money is spent, it should not be too much. I will deal with the 
first class first. 

“ A few’ weeks ago it is true that we were in the greatest anxiety and trepi- 
dation as to what might be in store for us in Guzerat, in parts of the Dekkhan, 
in Ajmer, and in portions of the Central Provinces and the Punjab. But I 
can truthfully say that the past three weeks have been, on the whole,, the 
happiest that I have spent since I came to India ; for by the merciful and 
continuous fall of rain in those tracts where it was most needed, we have, I 
believe, escaped all chance of real or widespread famine in the forthcoming 
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winter ; and ■ though here and there we may be confronted with distress, yet 
nothing in the shape of a national calamity is to be feared. But even 
supposing that this rain had not fallen, or that I am all wrong in my prog- 
nostications now, does anyone suppose for a moment that because we are going 
to expend a certain number of lakhs of rupees at Delhi, one penny less would 
have been devoted to the relief and sustenance c£ the destitute in other parts of 
India ? At the beginning of the Famine of 1899, I gave the assurance on behalf 
of Government that not one rupee would be stinted or spared that could be 
devoted to the alleviation of distress and the saving of human life. That promise 
we faithfully fulfilled ; and even if famine burst upon us now, or while the Durbar 
was proceeding, we should not take from the public purse a single anna that 
would otherwise be consecrated to the service of the poor. They have the first 
claim upon our consideration ; and that claim we should regard it as an obligation 
of honour to discharge. 

" Then there is the second class of critics, who recognize that the Durbar 
must cost something, but are apprehensive lest it should be run on too exorbi- 
tant a scale. 1 am old enough to remember that the same criticism was rife 
at the time of Lord Lytton’s Assemblage in the autumn of 1876. Famine was 
at that time abroad in the land, and loud were the denunciations, both in the 
Indian Press and even in Parliament at home, of his alleged extravagance and 
folly. And yet I have seen calculations made by Lord Lytton which show that, 
when all recoveries had been made, the net cost to India of the Delhi Assemblage 
was only 50,000, and of the entire rejoicings throughout India, Delhi included, 
100,000. 

“ In one respect we are in a somewhat different position now. The Assem- 
blage of 1877 was an almost exclusively Official Assemblage. 1 have tried tO' 
gather at the impending Durbar representatives of all the leading classes of the 
community from every part of India, I want to make it a celebration not of 
officials alone but of the public. This means that we shall have at Delhi in the 
forthcoming winter larger camps, more guests, and, as a consequence, greater 
outlay than in *877, Quite apart from our own arrangements, the improvement 
in. communications and the social progress that have taken place in the last 
twenty -five years will bring together a much larger concourse of persons. N^rly 
everyone would like to be present ; and the number who will actually be present 
will be very large. All these features will tend to increase the scale of the 
proceedings. 

“ Notwithstanding these considerations, I desire to assure the public, who 
have a right to know, that the proposed arrangements are being run on 
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strictly businesslike and economical lines. I remember hearing Lord Salisbury, 
in a speech at the Mansion House before I left England, eulogise our future 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, for his ability to run a campaign on 
commercial principles. I think that in respect of the Durbar we may lay 
a similar flattering unction to our souls. The whole of the buildings 
and structures at Delhi that are being erected for the special purposes 
of the gathering are being made of materials that will retain their value 
after their preliminary use, and will be offered for public sale. In many 
cases recoveries of from 60 to 80 per cent, of the initial outlay are thus 
expected. The tents, and carriages, and horses, which have had to he 
made or collected in such enormous numbers for the convenience of visitors, 
will be similarly disposed of ; and here in many cases I expect that we 
shall retrieve 100 per cent, of the value. The entire electric plant for 
lighting the camps and the Fort is part of the machinery that has been 
ordered by the Military Department for instituting* the great experiment 
of ventilating and lighting the barracks in India by electricity. Down 
to the smallest detail, we are so arranging that the money will not be 
thrown away, but in some form or other will come back. Then I take 
another form of recovery. As we all know, railways are, for the most part, 
Government property in this country ; and whether we work them ourselves 
or through others, the whole or a considerable proportion of the profits come 
into our hands. I think that the critics may be invited to pause and wait to 
see the traffic receipts of December, January and February next before they 
continue their lamentations. I shall be very much surprised if these returns 
do not put back into the pocket of Government the major portion of what 
it has spent. There are also the Postal and Telegraphic services, the profits 
of which pass into the Government chest, and from which we shall receive 
largely increased returns. Finally, I would invite those who are so fearful of 
an unremunerative outlay to open their eyes to what is going on, and has 
been going on for months past, in all parts of India. I assert that hundreds of 
thousands of Indian workmen and artisans are receiving full employment and 
good wages in preparing for this Durbar. Go to the cotton-mills of Cawnpore 
and Jubbulpore and Lahore, where the tents are made ; to the factories, where the 
harness and saddlery are turned out ; to the carriage-builders, where the landaus 
and victorias are being built by the hundred ; to the carpet-factories where the 
durries and rugs are being woven ; to the furniture -makers, where the camp 
equipage is manufactured. Go to every Native State, where the durzis and em- 
broiderers will be found working double time. Go to any town or even village in 
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India where a Native art-industry exists, and has perhaps hitherto languished, 
but where you will find the coppersmiths and silversmiths, the carvers in wood 
and ivory and stone, the enamellers and painters and lacquerers, hard at work. 
Go to all these places, and then form an opinion as to the effect upon Indian 
labour of the Delhi Durbar. Supposing we were to follow the advice of some of 
our friends and to issue a proclamation suspending the entire proceedings tomor- 
row, I predict that a cry of protest and of appeal would be heard from one end of 
the country to the other, and that, without benefiting a single individual, we 
should deprive the Indian artisan of one of the greatest opportunities that he has 
enjoyed for generations, and inflict upon him a cruel and senseless injury. 

“ I have thus argued that a large portion of the expenditure to be incurred 
at Delhi will be nominal only, and that we shall take back or give back to India 
with one hand what we expend with the other. Let me deal w'ith the actual 
figures. In the Budget of last March we provided for an outlay of 26-J lakhs 
upon the Durbar. This is the sum that in the fertile imagination of some writers 
has been magnified to one crore, and even to two millions sterling. I do not 
include in this outlay the sum of 4 lakhs which have been devoted to the 
Arts Exhibition, because I do not suppose that anyone wdll be found to argue 
that that is an expenditure of public money upon the Coronation. The 
greater part of it will be recovered, and in any year. Coronation or otherwise, 
it would have been a prudent and remunerative expenditure of the public money. 
Neither do I take the lakhs pro\ided for the troops. For we should not of 
course have expended that sum in bringing so large a number of troops to Delhi 
for the Durbar alone. It is being expended in the main upon the great military 
manoeuvres that are an inseparable feature of modern military training, and that 
will take place during the month preceding the Durbar, in the same way as the 
manoeuvres held by Lord Dufferin in the same neighbourhood, independently 
either of Durbar or of Coronation, in the year 1886. There remain then the 26^ 
Lkhs, supplemented by such local expenditure as may be imposed upon Local 
Governments by their preparations : and of the total sum, as I have pointed out, 
the greater part will most certainly be reimbursed. The actual net cost of the 
proceedings at Delhi it is of course impossible at this date to calculate or fore- 
cast, but I hope I have said enough to show that it will be almost immeasurably 
less than the dimensions which a too tropical imagination has allow'ed it to assume ; 
and that a great State ceremonial will never have been conducted in India upon 
more economical lines. 

“ I cannot help thinking that the sensitiveness about expenditure here, 
which I hope that I may have succeeded in allaying, has been to some extent 
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fomented by the impression that prevailed till a little while ago that India 
might also be called upon to pay for a portion of the entertainment of the Indian 
visitors and Military Contingentj who recently proceeded to England to take part 
in the Coronation festivities there. This was a subject upon which the Govern- 
ment of India placed themselves some time ago in communication with the Home 
Government ; and, as a sequel to this exchange of opinion, it was with pleasure 
that we heard that the Secretary of State had persuaded the Imperial Exchequer 
to assume the entire cost of all charges that had been incurred in England in 
connection with the Indian visitors. These include the entertainment of the 
Indian Chiefs and representatives, and of the Contingent representing the 
Army and Volunteers, as well as the entire cost of the India Office ceremony. 
The principle that each country should pay for its own guests is, in my opinion, 
incontestably right ; and it will, 1 hope, be accepted and acted upon in the 
future. 

“ I have now said enough, I hope to show that neither is Rome burn- 
ing— -on the contrary I believe that she stands on the threshold of an era 
of great prosperity— nor, most certainly, is Nero fiddling. I do not indulge 
much in prophecy in India ; and I cannot say what unforeseen vicissitudes, 
internal or external, may He in store for us. But, humanly speaking, we 
need not anticipate anything that is likely, during the few months that in- 
tervene between now and January next, to prevent us from joining in the 
Delhi gathering with clear consciences and joyous hearts. It only now 
remains for us to endeavour to make our celebration in India not less 
successful than that which has just been carried through in England. A 
good many eyes in a good many parts of the globe will be directed 
upon Delhi in January next j and we shall have an opportunity, not merely 
of testifying the enthusiastic loyalty of India to the King-Emperor, in the 
presence of his brother, but also of demonstrating to the world that India 
is not sunk in torpor or stagnation, but is alive with an ever-expanding 
force and energy. That all India should approach these ceremonies with one 
heart and mind and voice is my most earnest prayer ; and that those who 
cannot take part in them at Delhi should hold similar rejoicings and be simi- 
larly entertained in the neighbourhood of thdir own homes, it is our hope and 
desire to arrange. 

" There is one small matter personal to myself, which I may perhaps be 
allowed to mention before I conclude, because it also has a wider bearing. 
I have seen it assumed in many quarters that as sooai as the Durbar is over, 
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and this anxiety has been removed, I am likely to resign my office and to flit 
away to England, in the pursuit of personal or political ambitions there. Indeed, 

I scarcely know how many times during the past two years similar stories 
have been flying about. Both the authors of these rumours and those who 
give credit to them do me an unconscious injustice in assuming that I could 
think of taking my hand off the plough before the end of the furrow is in 
sight. Not once since I have been in India has any such idea entered my 
mind. Barring contingencies which cannot be foreseen, I have no intention 
whatever of so acting. Much of the work to which my colleagues and myself 
have set our hands is still incomplete. So long as I receive from them an 
assistance which has never swerved or abated and so long as health and strength 
are given to me to pursue the task, I should regard it as an abnegation of duty 
to lay it down. Whether the work be worth doing for the sake of the country, it 
is not for me to say. But I may be permitted to add that to me, at any rate, 
it appeals as the highest and most sacred of trusts.” 

PROVIDENT FUNDS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved for leave to introduce a Bill fur- 
ther to amend the Provident Funds Act, 1897. He said : — “ Some time ago the 
Government of Madras brought to our notice that the provisions of section 4 
of the Provident Funds Act, as it stands at present, are insufficient to secure one 
of the main objects with which those Funds are maintained : that object being 
to ensure that, in the case of a subscriber dying while in the service, his accumu- 
lated subscriptions shall pass to his widow and children as a provision for their 
future support. They pointed out that it was desirable to place the moneys 
thus accumulated as far as possible upon the same footing with pensions pay- 
able from the Family Pension Funds, which, upon payment, become the 
absolute personal property of the recipient, and are not liable for the debts of 
the deceased subscriber to the Fund. 

“ The suggestion commended itself to the Government of India and to all 
the Local Governments, and has been approved of by the Secretary of State ; 
and the Bill which I now ask the permission of the Council to introduce has 
been framed to give effect to it in the manner explained in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson introduced the Bill. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Bill, together with the State- 
snent of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be published in the Gazette of 
India in English, and in the local official Gazettes in English and in such other 
languages as the Local Governments think fit. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

INDIAN WORKS OF DEFENCE BILL. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir Edmond Elles moved for leave 
to Introduce a Bill to provide, for imposing restrictions upon land in the vicinity 
of works of defence in order that such land may be kept free from buildings and 
other obstructions. He said : — “ The Statement of Objects and Reasons clearly 
indicates the necessity for the Bill, and I would only add that a strong guarantee 
against any reckless application of the Act is afforded by financial considerations 
which in practice will limit its operation. It will be readily understood that 
when Government have spent large sums on defensive works they cannot tolerate 
the waste of public money caused by such works being rendered useless for the 
purpose for which they were erected. In framing the Bill the rights of owners 
have been fully safeguarded in so far as is compatible with attaining the object 
in view.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble MajOR-General Sir Edmond Elles introduced the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir Edmond Elles moved that the Bill, 
together with the Statement of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India in English, and in the local official Gazettes in 
English and in such other languages as the Local Governments think fit. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 26th September, 1902. 
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Secretary to the Government of India^ 
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Proceedings of ihe Council of the Governor General of India, assembled for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of the Indian 
Councils Acts, i86i and i8g2 (24& 25 Viet, c, 6y, and 55 & 56 Viet,, 
c. 14). 


The Council met at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Friday, the 26th September, 

1902. 

Present; 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh, c.S.i., presiding. 

His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, C.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. F. Finlay, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. L. P. Pugh. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. L. Tupper, C.s.i* 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. F. Rampini. 

NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Rampini took his seat as an Additional Member of 
Council. 


INDIAN EMIGRATION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Emigration Act, 1883, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh, the Hon’ble Mr. Tupper, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Rampini and the mover. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES VILLAGE-SANITATION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Bill to make further provision 
for sanitation in villages in the Central Provinces be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, the Hon’ble Mr. Arundel, the 
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Hon bic Air, Pugh, the Hon ble Air. Tupper nnd the mover, vuth instructions to 
report at the next meeting of the Council. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the loth October, 1902. 

J. M. MACPHERSON, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 

Legislative Department, 


Simla ; 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India^ assembled for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of the Indian 
Councils Acts, i86i and i8g2 (24 & 25 Viet., c, 6/, and 55 & 56 Viet., 
c. 14). 


The Council met at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Friday, the loth October, 

1902. 

Present: 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, P.c., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., Com« 
mander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Sir E. FG. Law, K.C.M.G. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.C.B, 

The Hon’ble Mr, A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, C.s.l. 

The Hon’ble Mr. L. P. Pugh. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. L. Tupper, C.S.I, 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. F. Rarapini. 

INDIAN EMIGRATION BILL. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Ibbetson presented the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill further to amend the Indian Emigration Act, 1883. He said : — “ We 
have made a number of minor alterations, which are, almost without exception, 
based upon suggestions received from Local Governments. And we have made 
one substantive alteration of some importance, by including domestic service, 
subject to certain limitations, among the occupations to be protected by the new 
Chapter XIV, We do not propose to interfere with the bond fide engagement of 
a domestic servant by his intending employer. But, after the Bill had been in- 
troduced in Council, a case was reported from Bombay, in which a speculator 
from South Africa proposed to take back with him a number of natives of India, 
with the view of placing them out In Africa as domestic servants. It seemed 
that, in such a case, those for whom the speculator might fail to find service 
would very probably fare badly, and that protection was as much needed as in 
the other cases already provided for under the chapter, 

“ I propose, at our next meeting, to ask the Council to take the Report into 
consideration and to pass the Bill into law.” 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES VILLAGE-SANITATION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson presented the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to make further provision for sanitation in villages in the 
Central Provinces. He said “ The amendments which we have proposed are 
almost entirely formal, and are for the most part based upon suggestions made by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Bose, who represents the Central Provinces in this Council. I 
have also had the advantage of discussing them with the Hon’ble Mr. Fraser, the 
Chief Commissioner of the province, who accepts them all as improvements. 

“ I propose, at our next meeting, to ask the Council to take the Report into 
consideration, and to pass the Bill into law.” 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 24th October, 1902. 

J. M. MACPHERSON, 

SIMLA; ^ Sccyetary to the Government of India, 

The nth October, 190a. } Legislative Department, 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of I ndia, assembled for the 

purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of the Indian 

Councils Acts, 1861 and i8g2 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 67, and 55 & 56 Viet., 

c. 24). 

The Council met at the Viceregal Ledge, Simla, on Friday, the 24th October, 

190a. 

Present; 

His Excellency Baron Curzon, P.C., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, presiding. 

His Honour Sir C. M. Rivaz, K C.S.i., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

His Excellency General Sir Arthur Power Palmer, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., Com- 
mander-in- Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Sir E. FG. Law, K.C.M.G. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.c.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. L. P. Pugh. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. L. Tupper, C.S.i. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. F. Rampini. 

CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh moved that the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Law relating to the Procedure of the Courts of Civil Judicature be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson, the 
Hon’ble Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu, the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh, the Hon’ble 
Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose, the Hon’ble Mr. Whitworth, the Hon’ble Mr. Rampini, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Power, the Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur and the mover. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

INDIAN EMIGRATION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Report of the Select Commit- 
tee on the Bill further to amend the Indian Emigration Act, 1883, taken into 
consideration. He said that he had already explained the nature and objects of 
the proposed legislation and that he had no further remarks to make. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES VILLAGE-SANITATION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Report of the Select Commit- 
tee on the Bill to make further provision for Sanitation in Villages in the Central 
Provinces be taken into consideration. He said that he had nothing to add to 

xvhat he had said when introducing the Bill and in presenting the Report of the 
Select Committee. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson moved that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

INDIAN PORTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hon'ble Sir Edward Law moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Indian Ports Act, 1889. He said : — “ The present Bill aims 
at correcting three defects of a formal character which have been brought to 
notice in the working of the Indian Ports Act, 1889. 

(1) The exemption allowed by the proviso to section 47 might, in spite of 
the generality of the term ‘ vessel,’ be regarded as not including vessels ‘ in 
ballast,’ which are dealt with separately in section "46. As there is no reason 
for excluding vessels in .ballast from the exemption, it is considered safer to 
re-enact the proviso as part of an independent section. 

(2) The first entry in the fourth column of Part I of the First Schedule, 
opposite the port of Calcutta, requires revision in order to bring it into accordance 
with actual practice under which port-dues are levied on coasting-vessels entering 
that port only once in sixty days. The existing exception of ‘ dhonies and 
country vessels ’ is not adapted to modern conditions. The new entry proposed 
by the Bill will substitute a more liberal provision on the lines of the correspond- 
ing entry against Chittagong under which both mail- steamers and coasting-vessels 
will only have to pay port-dues once in sixty days. 

(3) The necessity for the addition of a proviso to Explanation I to Part II 
of the same Schedule, under which it is possible for a vessel to be classified as 
* foreign ’ and also as ‘ coasting ’ during one and the same voyage, was sug- 
gested by an opinion of the Advocate General of Madras, in pursuance of which 
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it is sought to render it clear that such a vessel is liable to the levy of port-dues 
on either scale, whichever is the higher, but not on both scales cumulatively.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law introduced the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Law moved that the Bill, together with the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons relating thereto, be published in the Gazette 
of India in English, and in the Fort St. George Gazette, the Bombay Govern- 
ment Gazette, the Calcutta Gazette and the Burma Gazette in English and in 
such other languages as the Local Maritime Governments think fit. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned sine die. 

J. M. MACPHERSON, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
Legislative Department. 




Simla ; 

The 25th October, igo2 
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APPENDIX I. 


Note by the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose on the Resolution, dated the 
• j6tk February, igo2, dealing with the Land Revenue Policy of the Gov 

eminent. 

The Resolution of the Government of India on Land Revenue Administration 
is a Stale document, whose importance it would be difficult to overrate. In the 
Central Provinces, for the vast majority of the population, agriculture is the sole 
source of wealth. From the profits made from land, the people there have to 
meet their own needs and pay most of the taxes that go to build up the provin- 
cial revenues. It is from these profits that almost the whole of the income under 
the heads of stamps and registration comes. It is not possible for the people 
to pay year after year an unduly high land-tax and bear all these other necessary 
charges and at the same time grow in prosperity. For, speaking generally, the 
Government demand forms the largest item of the landholder’s expenditure. It 
is inflexible. Seasons may vary, the village-assets may not be fully realized, 
butthe demand does not vary, but must be paid at the appointed time. I should 
not be understood to complain of this. I merely state what are the inherent diffi- 
culties of the position under existing conditions. If to these circumstances is added 
a high assessment fixed on the basis of full assets which the estate is capable of 
yielding and on the average of fair seasons, the pressure of the State demand, 
though bearable when seasons are propitious, becomes, when crops are indiffer- 
ent, severe. It must be admitted that the Government, by limiting the settle- 
ment engagement to a fixed terra, became entitled at the expiry of that term to 
share in any profit, which was not the product of the landholder’s personal 
labour and capital but which resulted from the progress of the country. I 
mean the rise in prices and extension of cultivation under the influence of 
general prosperity and the opening up of the country. But at the same time, 

I submit, the only just and, in the long run, the only paying fiscal policy is that 
which imposes an assessment, reasonable in view not only of the strict rights of 
the State, but also of the paying capacity of those who have to bear its burden. 

Except in a very few tracts, the Government in the Central Provinces does 
not deal directly with the cultivators but through a class of intermediate holders, 
called malguzars. Reference is made in the Resolution to the necessity that 
exists under such a system of placing some limit on the power of the inter- 
mediate holder unduly to enhance the rent of the actual tiller of the soil. 
In the Central Provinces, such a limitation was imposed as far back as 1883, 
and under the recent changes in the Tenancy Law, the fixation* of rent in the 
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case of tenants of all classes rests with the Revenue-officer. I believe this to 
be the right policy, and I bad the honour to advocate its adoption in 1880, 
when the question of having a special Act for our province in place of 
Act X of 1859 was first raised. It would thus appear that any concession the 
Government may be pleased to make in fixing its share of the profits of land 
will, in the Central Provinces, be apportioned among the different sections of 
the landholding classes in such manner as Revenue-officers of Government 
may think fit. In connection with this question, it is only fair to state that, 
except perhaps in a few places, our malguzars as a class did not, when they 
had the power, deal unfairly by their tenants. In his important letter of 18th 
May, 1887, to the Government of India regarding the new settlement, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, then Chief Commissioner, said, “ except in a few well- 
marked tracts, there has been very little general enhancement of rents since 
settlement, and that what increase has taken place in rent-rolls is due for the 
most part to extension of cultivation, not to rent-enhancements. The tenants 
have in fact hitherto been too strong for the malguzars and have been able to 
keep to themselves the advantage arising from the opening up of the Province 
by railways and roads and the general rise in the price of produce” (paragraph 6). 
Four years afterwards. Sir Antony MacDonnell, then Chief Commissioner, 
said in his Revenue Administration Report for 1890-91, “the rents paid by the 
raiyats in these provinces are on the whole very moderate” (paragraph 19). 

Regarding the principle of assessment in zamindari estates, it is pointed 
out in the Resolution that what is known as the “ half assets ” rule was the 
canon of assessment in the districts which adjoin the North-Western Provinces. 
But for the districts of the Nagpur Province which had escheated on the death 
of the Bhosla Raja, there was a separate order issued in i860, which laid down 
that the malguzars were to be allowed in all cases “ at least 40 per cent, of the 
true gross rental ”, and that this limit might in special cases be extended ” even 
to 50 per cent.” I, however, venture respectfully to point out that, after the 
constitution of the Central Provinces into a separate Administration in 1862, Sir 
Richard Temple, the first Chief Commissioner, issued, with the sanction of the 
Governor General,^ a Settlement Code which was to have operation throughout 
the Province without any reservation paragraph 135 of his Administration 
Report for 1862-63), In this Code the only principle of assessment laid down 
was the half-assets rule of the Saharanpur Rules. The 60 per cent, rule of i860 
found no place in it. A reference to the reports of the Settlement-officers of 
'the principal districts constituting the old Nagpur Province would go to show 
that they considered this rule as applicable to their districts. At the same time, 
I do not deny that the rule was not intended to operate as a statutory limitation 
on the Government demand but was only an instruction for the guidance of the 
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officers of Government. And, as a matter of fact, it was departed from 
in some of the districts. An examination of the assessment statements 
show, however, that this departure took place in places where a strict adher- 
ence to the rule would have entailed a considerable reduction of the existing 
demands, which were being paid without any hardship, and w'ould thus have 
caused an unreasonable sacrifice of the rights of Government. 

In 1 88 1, the law relating to land-revenue was for the first time codified. 
It was then prayed by some of the malguzars that it would allay anxiety and 
induce a feeling of security if the main principles of settlement as laid down 
in Sir Richard Temple’s Code, namely, that the term should be thirty years and 
that the assessment should not exceed fifty per cent, of the assets, be in some 
shape recognised in the proposed measure of legislation. This could not be 
done, but assurances were kindly given that the Government would always deal 
fairly by the landholding classes. 

The old settlements began to expire about the year 1885. Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite was the first Chief Commissioner who had to consider the question 
on what principle the new settlement was to be made. As far as can be made 
out from published papers, he was for maintaining the half-assets rule. He 
thought that the “ assessment on new cultivation without material enhance- 
ment of rent would, on the half-assets principle, give the increase of land- 
revenue which the progress of the province might justify the Government in 
expecting.” His successor, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, as has been publicly stated 
by Mr. G. M. Chitnavis, my predecessor in this Council, was also of the same 
opinion. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, however, who succeeded Sir Dennis, 
thought differently. In his letter of 1 8th May, 1887, he asked that the half- 
assets rule might “ be authoritatively declared inapplicable to the Central Pro- 
vinces at the present settlement and the Local Government might be left to 
make a reasonable and moderate settlement all round,” “ 25 to 30 per cent, of 
the assets ” being considered ” a fair allowance for malguzari profits, risks and 
costs of collection.” In a subsequent letter (of 16th March, 1888) this was 
modified and it was proposed to vary the percentage of assets ” between 50 and 
65.” The Government of India, however, expressed its hesitation in allowing, 
in any case, so high a percentage as 65 to be taken, and said that it would at 
least prefer that this maximum be restricted to those cases in which the former 
percentage was not below that fraction and in other estates 60 was to be the 
highest admissible percentage. After some representations had been made on 
the subject, the Government of India was pleased to rule in 1894 that the per- 
centage was not to exceed 60, except where the existing revenue exceeded 65 per 
cent., in which case the revised demand might be fixed at a fraction up to but 
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not going beyond 65. His Excellency the Viceroy, while considering it unneces- 
sary to issue any special regulation, has been pleased to point out in the Resolu- 
tion that there is a growing tendency throughout the temporarily-settled zamin- 
dari tracts to approximate to the standard of 50 percent., and that in the Central 
Provinces, where a high percentage was inherited from the Mahratta Govern- 
ment, there has been a progressive reduction of assessment. Considering 
how any uncertainty and oscillation in the policy that should govern the 
principle of apportionment of profits from land between the State and 
the landholders is apt, by its disquieting effects on the minds of the 
latter, to arrest all progress, it is fervently to be hoped that the generous terms 
in which His Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased to deal with the 
question will crystallize into a fixed and permanent guiding rule for all future 
settlements. 


*Area under food-crops 
Ditto til • • 

Ditto cotton « 

Ditto linseed • 


14,44-09220 

600.000 

650.000 
1,000,000 

16,690,220 


The question of incidence of the revenue on the gross produce is, as 
pointed out, beset with difficulties. The calculations made by the Com- 
missioner of Settlement and Agriculture in June, 1897, a view to the 

ascertainment of food-stocks and which calculations are summarised in his letter 
forming one of the annexures to the Resolution, give the value of the gross 

produce over an average number of years 
on a cropped area of 16,690,220* acres 
at 1 7 crores t of rupees. The revised 
revenue as per return placed before this 
Total . 16,690,220 Council in March, 1900. and the old revenue 
of Chanda, which is yet not re-settled ^ 
amount to Rs, 9^,33,549. This represents 5'54 per cent, of the value of the gross 
produce as given above. But I have to submit in the first place that I have 
often been told by landholders that the crop experiments upon which the official 
standard is mainly based are generally confined to parts of a field where the 
crops come out the best and they do not in every case furnish a fair standard to 
estimate the average yield of the entire field. Further, the valuation, if I mistake 
not, is based on prices current at the tahsil head-quarters or at important local 
markets, whereas it is the price at the threshing-floor that represents the value 
of the produce to the producer. Apart from these somewhat doubtful elements, 
agriculture is subject to vicissitudes far greater than those attending most other 
industries. The least aberration in the weather may destroy the fruits of all 
the cultivator’s labour and capital. In no single year are the climatic condi- 


tions favourable to all crops, nor are their outturns uniformly equal to the 
official standard. Lastly, the area (i6j^ millions of acres) reached about the year 

t Note. -'Ifaking 8o per cent, to represent population dependent on agriculture,' the number of such 
persons in 1894, when the cropped area was 16^' millions of acres, was about 8 millions. This would 
give an income per head of Rs 21-xo. 
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1894 has not been under the plough since, and is not likely to be so for some 
years to come, even under most favourable conditions. If allowance be made 
for these factors, the sum that ordinarily reaches the hands of the landholders 
would be found to be below the official estimate of 1 7 crores and the incidence 
of the revenue on the gross produce would be proportionately higher, but how 
much higher it is not easy to determine. Be that as it may, I submit, the 
pressure of the Government demand depends not so mucji on the gross produce 
as on what remsuns after meeting the cost of cultivation. For this cost varies 
within very wide limits according to the capabilities of the soil and the 
local surroundings, it being larger in the case of inferior as compared with 
superior lands. Thus the same rate of assessment may be moderate in one 
oase and heavy in the other, even though the gross produce be the same in 
both cases. The average cost of cultivation in the Central Provinces may, 
speaking generally, be said to be a third of the gross produce. The provincial net 
produce would thus be worth crores, and the revenue would absorb 8*32 per 
cent, of this. The proportion which the revenue bears to the produce that remains 
with the people after meeting the seed requirements and the ordinary needs of 
consumption would be another, and perhaps a more accurate, index to its pres- 
sure. It has been estimated by the Commissioner of Agriculture that these 
requirements take about 3,540,000 tons. Deducting this from the yield of the 
food-crops and adding to the result the yield of the non-food crops, the value of 
the surplus thus left would be 4 crores and 30 lakhs on the -assumption that all 
the crops yield the normal outturn. But as in no year does this happen and 
as further the whole of the area forming the basis of the calculation has not 
been under the plough since 1894, a better method to find out the real surplus 
would be to examine the volume of exports of agricultural produce. In a 
normal year, a portion of the year’s produce is stored for seed and for future 
contingencies. But as this happens every year and as the new year opens 
with the past year’s stock, the average exports for a series of years may fairly 
be said to represent what the people are able to spare and turn into cash. 
Mr. Fuller, in his report on the progress of the Province for 30 years ending 
1891-92, puts down the average value of exports of agricultural produce for 
four years ending 1891-92 at Rs. 3,64,35,300. The average of four years ending 
1895-96, just before famine began to dislocate normal conditions, is about 
Rs. 3,57,00,000- The proportion which the land-revenue bears to this is 26 per 
cent. (A portion of the exports comes, I suppose, from some of the Feudatory 
States, but it is not possible for me to eliminate this item.) 

The next question referred to in the Resolution is the period of settlement. 
In Sir Richard Temple’s Settlement Code is embodied a Government order 
sanctioning 30 years as the term of the settlement throughout Ihe Province, 
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The subject is thus referred to in bis first Administration Report : '‘The period 
over which the limitation of the Government demand according to the new 
assessment is to extend is 30 years for all districts alike. This has been sane* 
tioned by Government.” In another place he says, “ Every effort has been 
made to elucidate to them (the landholders) the vast improvement in their 
condition and prospects, and in every district I have bad large numbers of them 
assembled together apd have explained the whole subject to them. In the 
present condition of the provinces it is a measure of primary and fundamental 
importance to determine the property in land as a right in itself immutable, 
subject only to the payment of a moderate land-tax fixed for long periods.” 
When this was written, the country was still wholly undeveloped. The first 
districts to be re-settled were Bilaspur and Raipur, and here the period 
of the new settlement was fixed at from 10 to la years. This reduction 
in the period had the effect of disturbing the minds of the landholding 
classes, and subsequently the Government was pleased to fix 20 years as 
the maximum period, the actual term varying from 16 to 20 years to enable 
new settlements to be made by rotation by the same staff from group 
to group. At the present day 14 out of the 18 districts constituting the 
province have been opened up and linked by railway with the main centres 
of trade. The more advanced districts have been so since years past, and they 
have largely responded to the improvements in the extrinsic condition of 
the country, and before the deterioration caused by the misfortunes of recent 
years, cultivation in them had reached almost the safe limit, when further 
extension was only possible by encroachment on pasture land or by the break- 
ing up of inferior land. 1 venture to hope that when the question comes up for 
discussion again, as is foreshadowed in paragraph 18 of the Resolution, the 
above circumstances will receive favourable consideration and the Government 
will see its way to revert to Sir Richard Temple’s policy of long-term settle- 
ments. For however much the administrative machinery may be perfected, 
there can be no question that the people look to the operations of a new settle- 
ment, conducted as they must be to a large extent by the subordinates of the 
department, with anxiety, and feel more secure in the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labour and capital under a long-term settlement. 

Regarding cesses, at the old settlement they were fixed at 4 J per cent, on 
the land-revenue. Since then an additional rate for famine-relief of 2 per cent, and 
a regular patwari-cess at an average rate of 5 per cent, have been imposed. The 
road-cess has further been raised from 2 to 3 per cent. The proceeds of the road 
and school cess are handed over to the District Councils, which are representative 
local bodies, and are spent by them locally. The proceeds of the Post Office cess 
gOj if I mistake not, to the provincial revenues. As the Post Office is now a 
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self-supporting imperial institution, the reason for the maintenance of a postal 
sess is not apparent. As regards the patwari-cess, the original object of its 
introduction, as set forth in the Land-revenue Act of i88i, was to enable the 
Government to maintain an efficient staff for the preparation of village-papers. 
But under the system as it obtains now, the patwari haa practically ceased to be 
a village-servant, doing only such duties as appertain to his village. He is 
appointed by Government to have charge of a circle of villages and is as much 
a member of the district revenue staff as any other official of the Land Record 
Department. While it is in every way desirable that the patwari should not be 
the malguzar’s private servant, to make the landholders bear the entire burden 
of the cost of a staff of revenue officials, who devote only a fraction of their time 
to the work which the malguzars are under an obligation to do under the law, 
seems not to be quite in accord with the principle upon which the imposition 
of local rates rests. This divergence between principle and practice becomes 
greater when, as in the Central Provinces, the considerable surplus that used 
formerly, before the amendment of the Land-revenue Act in this behalf, to 
accumulate out of the proceeds of the cess after meeting the pay of 
the patwaris, is appropriated towards the cost of maintaining the control- 
ling staff of the Land Record Department. It would appear from the Resolu- 
tion (paragraph 35) that in some provinces the imposition of extra duties, uncon- 
nected with the preparation of village-accounts, on the patwari, has been 
acknowledged by grants towards his remuneration. But in the Central Prov- 
inces not only is this not done, but the surplus left is spent on what may fairly 
be called foreign purposes. What the landholders pray is, that the incidence 
of the patwari-cess be so regulated as just to cover the patwari’ s remuneration 
for the performance of what was, before the present system was introduced, 
considered village-work proper. As regards the village-watchman, under the 
ancient custom he was mainly remunerated by a grant of revenue-free land, 
but now the malguzars have to make payments in cash towards his pay, his 
land being duly assessed. This is an additional charge imposed under the 
arrangements connected with the new settlement. I may add, no illegal cess is 
realized from the tenants by the malguzars, and the distribution of the burden of 
the cesses allowed by law is regulated by rules made by the Chief Commis- 
sioner. 

Reference is made in the Resolution to the advantage which accrues to 
the landholder from the circumstance that his assessment is now based on 
actual, as distinguished from prospective, assets. In theory the advantage 
of this system is cleat, but it is doubtful whether in practice it has resulted 
in making the new settlement in the Central Provinces less burdensome 
on the whole than the old. The latter was no doubt to some extent 
based on assets, which could be realized only in the future ; but it was 
well-known that this future was a very near future. Everybody realized the 
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great potentialities of almost immediate improvement under the quickening 
influence of a beneficent, vigorous and progressive rule succeeding an era of 
uncertainty and insecurity. Moreover, in every case almost the introduction of 
the revised assessment was followed by the enhancement of the tenants* rents 
(upon which it was based) being distributed among the tenants by private 
agreement. Possibilities of future increase of profits from re-adjustment of 
rent and extension of cultivation, which were largely latent in the old settlement, 
may now almost be said to be non-existent in the advanced districts. A per- 
centage, which may be borne with ease under an elastic settlement, during 
whose currency the burden of the assessment becomes less and less onerous 
every year, may press hard under a rigid settlement, where the assets can receive 
no substantial increment during its currency, especially if the period happens 
to be short. Thus the right adjustment of this percentage is now a matter of 
vital importance to the proprietors. For them it is not so much the ratio which 
the assessment bears to the gross or the net produce that determines its pres- 
sure, as the balance of assets left to them to enjoy after meeting all public 
demands on land. 

The percentage taken as revenue has no doubt been considerably reduced in 
districts where it was high at the old settlement, such as Betul, Chhindwara, 
Wardha and Nagpur. This generous concession has not, however, resulted in 
any loss of revenue, for, in spite of the reduction, enhancements of 46, 37, 25 and 
18 per cent, respectively, have been secured in these districts. The fraction is 
below 50 in three and above 50 in eleven districts. In three out of the latter 
districts it is only slightly above 50. A fair comparison between the old and the 
new settlement is, however, made difficult by the circumstances that under the 
former, sir land, which is generally the best land in the village and which now 
covers about a fifth of the entire cultivated area, was, in the process of distribu- 
tion of assessment between sir and the raiyati land, lightly rated. Now, however, 
the sir has been valued at an all-round rate for tenants of all classes. I do not 
question the propriety of the present method, but I refer to it as a factor which 
works to the detriment of the malguzar in two ways. The higher rental 
valuation makes sir less profitable to him. It also raises the assessable assets 
at his expense, and, while really adding to his burden, it ostensibly reduces the 
ratio which the revenue bears to the assets. To make the comparison fair, it 
would be necessary to re-value sir of the old settlement in the same way as has 
been done now. This I made an attempt to do in the case of Bilaspur, while 
submitting my remarks on the budget in March, 1900. My figures were taken 
from official records, and according to them, whereas the old percentage after 
allowing for full valuation of sir was 48, the present percentage is 54. 

As regards the important question of pitch of assessment, the country is 
grateful to His Excellency the Viceroy for laying stress upon the principle of 
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gradual and progressive enforcement of sudden increase of other than moderate 
dimensions, a principle which was advocated by the Dekkhan Riots Commission 
of 1875 in the following words : — “We are strongly of opinion that on revision of 
assessment when the Government demand is enhanced more than 25 per cent., 
the increase should be imposed gradually.” Except in one, or may be two, dis. 
tricts, this principle was overlooked in the Central Provinces. The enhancements 
were unquestionably high in a considerable number of cases, and the Secretary 
of State last year said in Parliament that their introduction should have been 
gradual. The omission to do so roust have caused some suffering at least. 
For when people have become accustomed to regulate their expenditure on a 
certain scale, they necessarily need time so to re-adjust their style of living as to 
make it conform to the reduciion in their income brought about by a sudden 
heavy rise in the public demands. I beg to annex a statement prepared on the 
basis of figures furnished in this Council showing the fraction of the assets 
absorbed by the land-revenue just previous to revision and the same after revi- 
sion. They show how largely were the profits cut down by the new settlement. 
To convey some idea of the loss in money, I beg also to give the actual figures in 
the case of five districts, which seem to have suffered most in this way, I have 
taken into account the diminution in the profits resulting from the consequential 
increase in the cesses. In Jabalpur the balance left out of the raiyati rents after 
meeting the old jama and cesses just previous to revision was Rs. 7,08,000. 
In 1894-95, after the whole district had been re-settled, this was reduced to 
Rs. 3,75,000. There has been a similar reduction in Narsinghpur from 
Rs. 4,27,900 to Rs. 2,76,000 ; in Hoshangabad it was from Rs. 6,30,000 to 
Rs. 2,20,000 j in Bilaspur it was from Rs. 3,26,000 to Rs. 1,42,000; and in 
Raipur from Rs. 8,55,000 to Rs. 6,1 1,000. (In the first two districts the patwari- 
cess has not been taken into account, as I have not been able to get its 
exact incidence.) 

The last point I shall take the liberty to touch upon is the rigidity of the 
assessment and its collection. It is pointed out in the Resolution that though 
under the strict letter of the settlement-contract the landholder is bound to pay 
the assessment, whether he is able to recoup himself from the income of the 
estate or not, yet in this matter the interests of the Government are identical 
with the interests of the people. It is doubtful whether the salutary principle 
of adjusting the collection to the circumstances and necessities of the people has 
everywhere been strictly observed since the introduction of the new assessments 
concurrently with the seasonal misfortunes of the Province. An examination of 
the revenue reports discloses the following facts. In Hoshangabad, a district 
which is now in a lamentable state of deterioration and where abatements are 
now being generously granted, in i097"9®» i'-'®*' first great famine, 

the realizations from tenants fell short of payment to Government for revenue 
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and cesses by about Rs. 52,000. Next year, the realization from tenants on 
current demand was 41 per cent, and the payment to Government on the 
same account was 70 per cent. In Saugor, another unfortunate district, 
in 1893-94, the percentage of outturn of all crops taken together was 
31. The realizations from tenants barely reached a tenth of the demand, 
but the payment to Government on account of revenue and cesses was 
32 per cent, of the demand. In 1894-95 the outturn was 39 per cent. The 
report does not show what was realized from the tenants, but 94 per cent, of the 
current Government dues was recovered. In 1895-96 the cropped area went 
down by 120,000 acres. The realization from tenants on account of current 
demand was about 50 per cent, as against 80 per cent, paid to Government on 
the same account. In the famine year (1896-97), Government realized only a 
sixth of the demand. The next year it realized 79 per cent, of the demand. 
What the malguzars recovered from the tenants is not shewn. In Jabalpur, 
during three years ending 1890-91, the average outturn of all crops taken together 
did not exceed 12 annas. In 1892-93 it was 11 annas. In 1893-94 it to 
annas. In 1894-95 it was 7 annas. In 1895-96 it was only 6 annas. 1896-97, 
was the great famine year. The new assessments began to operate from 1st July, 
1891, and by ist July, 1894, the whole district had been re-settled. In the first 
year of the new settlement (1894-95) the rental realization was less than half 
the demand, and it was wholly spent in meeting the Government dues, leaving to 
the malguzars only the profits of sir, whatever they were. In 1895-96 the 
payment to Government exceeded the rent-realization by Rs, 1,41,000. In 
1896-97 (the famine year) the excess was Rs. 63,000. In 1897-98 it was 
Rs. 1,28,000. In 1898-99 for the first time since the new settlement, there was 
a surplus (of Rs. 17,000) left in the hands of the proprietors. Seeing how poor 
the crop outturns were, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that some portion 
of the demand at least must have been paid with the help of money-lenders. The 
figures regarding alienation of land seem to bear this out. In the year preced- 
ing the new settlement, the area alienated by private sale and mortgage with 
possession was 26,000 acres. In 1894-95 it rose to 57,000, and this figure was 
substantially maintained during several subsequent years. 

The critical position of affairs is, however, now fully recognised by the 
officers of the Administration. The miseries through which the Province has 
passed have deeply stirred their sympathies, and the noble efforts to save the 
people have evoked in them a reciprocal feeling of gratitude for and trust in their 
rulers. And 1 make no doubt that these feelings will abide and help in the work 
of restoration. And with the hands of the local officers strengthened by the 
spirit of broad sympathy and large-hearted liberality, which breathes through 
His Excellency’s Resolution, it will not be long before the Province, under the 
vivifying influence of a land policy, generously conceived and generously carried 
out, enters once more upon an era of progress and prosperity. 



ANNEXURE TO APPENDIX I. 

Statement showing the percentage of assets absorbed by Land-revenue just previous 
resettlement and the same after resettlement. 


District. 






Percentage before 
re-settlement. 

Percentage afte 
re-settlemert. 

Saugor 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


41 

51 

Damoh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 


37 

53 

Jabalpur 

• 

• 

• 


9 


32 

50 

Mandla • 

• 

% 

« 


9 


3 ® 

51 

Seoni • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


28 

47 

Narsingpur . 

• 

m 

• 

• 

• 


34 

50 

Hoshangabad 

• 

« 

• 

• 

9 


28 

49 

Nimar # 

• 

• 

m 

• 

• 


50 

62 

Betul 

• 

• 



• 


42 

54 

Chhindwara • 

» 

• 





43 

54 

Wardha 

• 

m 

• 


ft 


52 

59 

Nagpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


58 

61 

Raipur (Khalsa) 


• 

• 


m 


3^ 

53 

Bilaspur ( ) 


• 

• 

• 



3* 

54 

B. K. BOSE. 
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appendix II. 

Statistics referred to in the speech cf the HorPble Mr- Gokhale. 

The Census. 

Population of British India in Millions. 

} 


Census 


i88i .. ig 9'04 
1891... 221-25 
„ .> 1901... 231-01 

A fall-off during the past 


of 


Increase during the decade 
32*21 millions = ir3 per cent 
Increase 9*76 mil)ions=4*4 per cent 




» 2-55 

millions 

=6-9 percentage. 

In 

1891 

lo 

igoi 

Increase or 
Decrease. 

Percentage of remarks. 
increase or 
decrease. 

iS ’95 

18-25 

+ 2*30 

14 

Normal increase. 

118-24 

122*40 

+ 4-«7 

3 ’S 

7*6 millions less. 

29-65 

27-72 

-*1-73 

—5 

4*7 millions less, 

56-49 

60*64 

+ 4-*5 

7 

1*4 millions less. 


the previous decade— 

A Assam 
Sind 

Lower Burma 
Upper Burma 

B Bengal 

N.-W. Provinces 
Oudh 

C Bombay 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

D Punjab 
Madras 

^ — showing a normal development. 

B & D have a total increase of 8*3 millions on an aggregate roll of 1747 millions. 

C has lost 17 millions in lieu of a normal Increase of 3 miHions=:4*7 millions the total loss. 


Year, 

i8®2 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 
1-91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

189^ 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Total deaths in 
millions. 

4*757 

4 * 59 ‘) 

ti'rfL'in 


5- 016 

5 ' 5 o 8 

5087 

5534 

5'858 

5896 

6- 942 
5‘498 

7- 258 
6-178 

6- 814 

7- 658 
5669 
f -437 


Vital Statistics. 


Ratio per mille. 


Remarks. 


23- 1 7 
23-17 
26-44 
26' 1 2 
25 34 

28 35 
2574 

27 98 
30-27 
30‘49 
32-40 
?575 
33'97 
28-94 

32-09 
36 03 
26-44 
30'oi 


> Average for five years (i882.>86) 
\ 24-84. 


Average for five years (1887-91) 
28-56. 


] 


Average for four years (1892-95) 
30*26. 


1 


Average for foqr years (1895 99 j a 
period of plague and famine) 
3 i‘i 4 . 


The figures for years subsequent to 1899 are not yet available, but the 
mortality during the famine of 1900-01 h^s been admittedly dreadful in certain 
parts of India, 
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Salt Consumption. 


Increase 
iS per cent- 


Year. 

Total consumption in 
millions of maunds. 

1881-82 

28*37 

1882-83 

3979 

1883-84 

30‘65 

1884-85 

33‘oo 

1885-86 

31*69 

j 886-8 7 

3373 

in 5 years succeeding 

reduction of duty =5*35 million maunds or 


1886-87 

3372 

1887-88 

33 '063 

1888-89 

31-351 

1889-90 

33-046 

1890-91 

33-280 

1891-92 

34-429 

1852-93 

35-057 

1893-94 

33628 

1894-95 

34-150 

1895-96 

34-685 

1896-97 

34-062 

1897-98 

34*524 

1898-99 

35-26 

1899-1900 

35-05 

1900-01 

35-72 


During the four years since 
1887-88, when the duty was 
enhanced, a steady decline in 
' consumption took place, 
^ though the population of 
Upper Burma was added to 
the whole consuming popula- 
^tion. 

I 


^ A slight advance. 


During the 14 years since 1886-8^ the consumption has increased from 
33*72 to 35'72 million maunds, i.e.^ just 2 million raaunds or less than 6 per cent. 

The consumption has not kept pace even with the advance in population 
and shows no development whatever, such as is exhibited during the five years 
which followed the reduction of the salt-duty in 1882-83. 

Summary of Agricultural History since 1884-85. 

During this period, there has been not only no advance in any of the 
older provinces but a positive retrogression in all the more important elements of 
moral well-being. 

Punjab . — Seven years of agricultural depression out of fourteen : a fall off 
in cropped areas under rice, wheat, sugarcane and cotton : the crop yield in 
several years below average. 

N.-W. Provinces . — Six bad years out of fourteen : a decline in rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, cotton and indigo areas. 1892-97 were years of deficient harvests. 
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Oudh. — Six bad years : cropped areas stationary with a tendency to a fall off 
in cotton and sugarcane. 

Bengal. — Ten years of agricultural depression out of fourteen : years of 
deficient harvest, as well as diminished yield. 

Central Provinces. — Seven bad years ; seven years of diminished cropped 
acreages and reduced crop yield during the past decade. Cattle mortality very 
heavy — ^3,898 millions head of cattle having perished during 1896-99. 

Bombay. — The whole decade 1889-99-1900 was a bad decade for the 
Presidency. Six bad years culminating in the famines of 1896-98 and 1899-01, 
the worst famines on record. In the Dekkhan particularly, scarcely a full crop 
during the past sixteen years. 

Madras. — Four bad years : a stationary state of things during the past 
decade with a decline in cotton and sugarcane areas. 


Two famines — Famine of 1896-98 — population affected, 45*7 millions; the 
maximum number on relief, 3‘89 millions=8 per cent, nearly. 

Famine of 1899-1901 — population affected, 85*1 millions: the maximum 
number on relief, 4*60 millions = 1 8 per cent. 


Cropped area in British India. 


Year. 

Total cropped 
area. 

Double-crop. 

Not cropped 
area. 

Irrigated area. 

1890-91 

2I7'622 

23-248 

I 94 ' 4 i 3 

28-30 

1891-92 

2io'965 

23-188 

00 

00 

M 

27-23 

1892-93 

221*224 

23‘305 

195*918 

26-83 

1893-94 

225-447 

28-077 

197*370 

26*70 

1894-95 

223-761 

27*160 

196*600 

23-82 

1895-96 

213-867 

24-905 

188-922 

26-73 

1896-97 

200*416 

22-905 

177*512 

29-36 

1897-98 

223-742 

27*245 

196*497 

30-41 

1898-99 

223-334 

27*166 

196-487 

30-41 

1899-1900 

203-895 

23*745 

180-151 

31*54 


1890-91 . i94'4i3 million acres. 

1898-99 196*487 „ „ 

Increase -2*074 million acres only. 
Increased acreages in Smd, 

Assam^ Ufper and Lower Burma, 

Coorg and Ajmer. 


^ — 5*34 million acres. 


.*. els'‘ewhere a decrease of 3:26 million acres in the older Provinces. 
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Thus in the older provinces, the net cropped acreage has fallen off 
simultaneously with an advance in the population. 

The irrigated area shows some expansion during the decade, but that 
is due to droughts more than to the demands of an intensive cultivation. 

As to double cropping: — Mr. Holderness in his Memo, on the Food 
Production, North-Western Provinces and Oudh (Appendix A), says : '* The 

area which bears more than one crop a year is counted twice over... 

This is not accurate even in cases of genuine double-cropping, as the produce 
of two harvests from the same field is less than the produce of two fields of the 
same area. But double-cropping is not unfrequently fictitious, as it often 
happens that a field is sown for rabi because it has failed m khartj , and 
is liable to be included in the double-cropped area.” 

Much of the double-cropping during the decad.e has been owing to the 
uncertainties of the seasons more or less, and is therefore of a “ fictttious 
character^ 


'Areas under superior crops. 

Mere cultivated areas are, however, a subordinate factor in the problem : 
the profits of cultivation depending principally on the kind of crop grown, and the 
crop-yield obtained. 

As to superior cropping. — A fall-off in areas under wheat, cotton, sugarceine, 
oil-seeds, jute, indtgo in most provinoes, as may be seen from the table given 

below. 

As to yield : — The estimate of the local authorities, as given in the Lyall 
Commission’s Report, page 357— working out to Soolb per acre— is not en- 
dorsed by the Commission : they reject the estimates for Bengal as particularly 
unreliable for Burma and Bombay as too htgh. The Commission are 

distinctly of opinion that whatever may have been the normal annual surplus o 
food-grains in 1880, the present surplus cannot be greater than that figure. 

Areas under certain crops in British India in million acres. 


Wheat. Sugarcane. Oil-seeds. Cotton. Jute. Indigo. 

22-03 3'793 II 58 10-968 3'479 i'2i5 

20- i8 3->34 *284 8-839 2-100 I-I 55 

21- 48 2-86i i 3'54 8-940 2-i8i 13-23 

22- 21 3-033 i4'8i 10-438 2-230 15 35 

22-76 2-889 13-72 9-717 2-275 17*05 

18 53 2-930 12-84 9-600 2-248 15-69 

16-18 2631 10-53 9'459 2-215 15-83 

19- 94 2-648 12-56 8-914 2-159 13-66 

20- 22 2-756 1216 9-178 a-6go 10-13 

,6-10 2-693 10-32 8-375 2*070 10-46 

A marked decline in areas under — 

Wheat since 1894-95 

Sugarcane „ 1891-92 

Oil-seeds ,, i 893"94 

Cotton » 1893-94 

Jute ,, 1894-95 

Indigo „ 1894 95 


Year. 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 



CERTAIN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

( Value in crorei of rupees^ 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Hemarks. 

Cotton, 

raw. 

Indigo 

Wheat. 

Linseed. 

Sugar. 

Hides 

and 

skins. 

Manures 
(bones) 
(in lakhs). 

Fodder, 
bran. 
Cattle * 
food. 

Imports ol 
Sugar. 

i88o‘8i , 

1881- 82 

1882- 83 

1S83-84 

1884- S5 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

18S9-90 

1890- 91 ; 

1891- 92 . 1 

1S92.93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

18^-97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 • 

IQOO-I^I • 

I3'24 

1494 

16*05 

14*40 

13*29 

10*78 

1347 

14*14 

1504 

1867 

1653 

10 76 
1274 

13*31 

8 70 
14*09 

J2 97 

887 

11*19 

9 12 
10’ 12 

3*57 

450 

391 

464 

406 

3 7^ 
3*69 

3*89 

394 

386 

3*07 

3*21 

414 

4*18 

4 74 
5*35 

435 

S-c? 

2*97 

2*69 

2*13 

327 

8*62 

6*08 

889 

631 

S 00 

8 62 

.5*56 

752 

5 79 
6*04 

14*38 

744 

5*19 

2*56 

3*91 

*83 

»*34 

9*71 

3*90 

1 

3*69 

300 

3‘S2 

438 

491 

553 

517 

4 93 
* 5*05 

473 

4*98 

6*79 

5*52 

7*50 

674 

4*13 

3‘S5 

286 

S‘13 

450 

4*45 

*50 

•72 

*98 

V17 

*79 

*73 

*70 

*64 

•75 

I*i8 

•61 

•70 

•83 

1*23 

•82 

•79 

•91 

•41 

•38 

•45 

•25 

3*73 

3*95 

444 

4*66 

493 

533 

5*14 

4*86 

4*74 

452 

469 

518 

5*59 

S‘8o 

658 

7*64 

7*00 

8*31 

743 

10*46 

1146 

3*4 

25 

4*3 

13*4 

84 

10*8 

92 

13*2 

17*5 

24*5 

33*9 

23*6 

25*0 

28*0 

478 

46*0 

42*2 

39*5 

408 

6i*2 

59*0 

Statistics not available 

OOMxVOW ^ 

I*i6 

1*24 

i*o8 

ri4 

2*14 

1*45 

2*08 

2*11 

1*79 

2*20 

3*39 

2*56 

262 

282 

2*87 

3*10 

3*’ 5 
4*78 

4*01 

3*37 

5*65 

Exports in Raw Cotton, 
Indigo, Wheat, Linseed, 
Sugar, show large decline 
during the last decade, 
while the Export trade in 
Hides and Skins, Manures 
(bones) and Fodder exhb 
bits an enormous develop- 
ment. 

Imports of Sugar show an 
enormous expansion. 


Exports -Falling off since 1889-90. 

In 1889-90 — 18*6 crores. 

,f igoo-igoE— -10 i crcres, 

or less hy 8 k crores. 

Export of Irsdigo-^K decline during 1884-85 to 1892-93, 

„ again during 1896-7 to igoo-oi. 

In 1883-84—4*64. crores. 

Last j ear— 2*13 crores only, 
or less by 2*51 crores. 

Export of Wheat — Declining since i892-93-i- 
In 1883-^4—8*89 crores. 

In 1899-1900— 3*9 crores only, 

or less by 5 crores. 

Export of /*«seerf— Falling off since 18C3-94, 

In 1893-94— 7*5 Cl ores. 

Last year— 4 45 crores only, 
or less by 3 crores. 

Export of sugar—ln 1883-84—1*17 crores. 

Last year— 25 crore only, 

Le., nearly mped out. 

Export of Hides and Skins^An enormous increase. 

In 1880 — 3*75 crores. 

In igoo-oi — 11*46 crores, 

^ or more by yf crores. 

Export of Manures (hones\—A large iMcreaie— from 3 lakhs in 1880, to 59 lakhs last year. 
Export of Fodder— A\so a large increase— from 19 lakhs in 1893*94, 1® 70 lahhs last year* 
Imports of sugar —Shov an enormous expansion, 

In i88o-8i— 1 61 rores. 

Last yearL-.5*65 crores, 

or more by 4 cfores. 
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